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LIFE 



OF 



SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 



1775. 

^TAT. 51. 

In the year 1775, or about that time, a nevV ar- 
raagement tbok place in Sir Joshua's favorfte so- 
ciety, the Literary Club, which now changed its 
original plan of supping once a week, into dinner 
parties once a fortnight, during the parliamentary 
sessions. 

In this year also, he paid a compliment to ano- 
ther club, of which he had long been a member ; 
this was a present of a portrait of himself for the 
dining-room of the Dilletanti Society, held in 
Pall Mall. It is a three quarter length, and he 
appears in his own hair, and in. a loose robe: it 
hag since been engraved in mezzotinto by James 
Watson. 
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2 LIFE OF [iETAT. 51. 

As most of the elBForts of Reynolds's pencil de- 
serve notice, I naust not omit that the Dilletanti 
Club are still further indebted to his abilities, 
he having enriched the room of this society with 
many other portraits of its members, particularly 
two pictures, each of which contains a group 
of figures, something in the manner of Paul Vero- 
nese. 

The first has the portraits of the Duke of Leeds^ 
Lord Dundas, Constantine John Lord Mulgrave, 
Lord Seaforth, the Honourable C.Greville, Charles 
Crowie, Esq., and the Right Honourable Sir Jo- 
seph-Banks, Bart., and K. B. 

The other picture represents the persons of Sir 
William Hamilton, Sir Watkyn Williams Wynne, 
Bart., Richard Thompson, Esq., Sir John Taylor, 
Payn Galway, Esq., John Smith, Esq., and Spender 
Stanhdpe, Esq. 

This Society of Dilletanti has the merit of be* 
ing, in some measure, the harbinger of all the 
others for the Encouragement pf the Arts ; for al- 
though it was at first supposed to have been esta- 
blished upon political principles yet^ a few years 
at least before Sir Joshua's introduction to it^ the 
members had at last the good sense to aller its 
original objects (if ever they were such) and to turn 
their thoughts to the formation of a public aca- 
demy. For this purpose they held some commu- 
nications with the Society of Artists^ th|^ re- 
cently established ; but some jealousies about the 
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government and regulation of the proposed insti- 
tution prevented any onion from taking place. 

This, however, did not discourage the Dilletanti 
members, who, without any apparent ostentation, 
silently directed their exertions in. favour of the 
arts, and it must be acknowledged were certainly 
of considerable service. 

It was in this year, (1775,) that they were first 
enabled, by the accumulation of a fund set apart 
for the porpose, to support a student at the Ita- 
lian Capital, whilst engaged in his professional 
acquirements; since which they have sent out 
several classical travellers, and patronized some 
valuable classical productions of the press on 
Grecian Antiquities. 

In this same year Reynolds painted that portrait 
of his friend Dr. Johnson, which represents him as 
reading and near-sighted. This was very displeas- 
ing to Johnson, who, when he saw it, reproved 
Sir Joshua for painting him in that manner and 
attitude, saying, *' It is not friendly to hand down 
to posterity the ifiaperfectioris of any man.*' But, 
on the contrary. Sir Joshua himself esteemed it 
as a circumstance in nature to be remarked as cha- 
racterizing the person represented, and therefore 
as givingadditional value to the portrait. 

Of this circumstance Mrs. Thrale says, '* I ob- 
served that he (Johnson) would not be known by 
posterity, for his defects only, let Sir Joshua do his 
worst :" and when she adverted to Sir Joshua'^ 

B 2 



4 LIFE OF [iETAT. 61. 

own picture painted with the ear trumpet, and 
done in this year for Mr. Thrale, she records John- 
son to have answered, ^' He may paint himself as 
deaf as he chooses ; but I will not be blinking Sam 
in the eyes of posterity/'* 

It is evident, however, that Sir Joshua meant 
not to hurt his feelings: indeed, his general po- 
liteness and attention at all times, both to the 
comfort and to the foibles of his friends, are par- 
ticularly exemplified in this year, even by a tri- 

^_i — — I ■ — — — r la - - ¥ r • — ^^- 
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* A collection of portraits of the friends of Mr. and Mrs. 
Tlirale, painted by Sir Joshua, ornamented the dining-room of 
their house at Streatbani. These were all sold by public aaction, 
on May 10th, 1816. The following is a list of the persons and 
the prices they fetched at the sale. 

£. $• dm 

Portrait of Sir Joshua himself .... 128 2 

Dr. Johnson ...... 378 

Baretti 86 2 

Lord Sandys 36 15 

Dr. Goldsmith • • • * . 133 7 

Dr. Burney 84 

Lord Westcote 43 1 

Arthur Murphy ..... 102 18 

David Garrick ..... 183 15 

Sir RobertXJhambers ... 84 

Edmund Burke 252 

Miss Owen ../.... 31 10 

Mrs. Piozzi'and her daughter, 7 ^. 

® ^ Si 18 



ber daughter, 1 
... .3 



in one picture 

Sum Total 1625 8 



Sir Joshua's price^ at the time these portraits were paintedi was 
thirty-five guineas each. 
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fliog occurrence, described by Mr. Bos well ; when 
being engao:ed together with that gentleman and 
Dr. Johnson to dine with Mr. Cambridge at his 
Twickenham villa, Sir Joshua being anxious to 
fulfil an engagement at Richmond, early in the 
day, set off by himself on horseback, leaving his 
coach for his friends, who were not ready to ac- 
company him, in consequence of Johnson's tar- 
diness. 

On the arrival of the latter, and on his entering 
Mr. Cambridge's library, he immediately ran to 
the shelves, when Sir Joshua whispered to Bos- 
well — *' He runs to the books as I do to the pic- 
tures; but I have the advantage, as I can see more 
of the one than he does of the other." 

In the latter part of the year 1775, he sent his 
portrait, painted by himself, in the dress of his 
University honours, to be placed in the Gallery of 
illustrious Painters at Florence, in consequence 
of his having heen chosen a member of the Impe- 
rial Academy of that city, and in compliance with 
its regulations, by which, in return for the honour 
conferred, the newly elected member is required 
to present his portrait, painted by his own hand : 
a circumstance which has produced the most cu- 
rious and valuable collection of portraits of emi- 
nent painters in the world. 

The following inscription in Sir Joshua's own 
hand is on the back of the portrait, painted on a 
pannel of mahogany : — 
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"JOSHUA REYNOLDS, EQUES AURATUS, 

ACADEMIifi REGIJE LOKDONI PRiESES, 

JURIS CIVILI8 APITD OXONtEKSES DOCTOR; 

RtOUB 80CIBTAT1S, AHTIQUARIfi 

LOKPIKI sociua. 

HOKORARIUS FLORENTINAS APUD ACADEHI£ IMPERIALIS 
SOCIUS, KEC KOK OPPIDI NATALTS, DICTI PLIMPTON 

COMltAT. DEVON. 
PR^KFECruS JirSTrnARnTB 3fOR9MQirE CE19S0R.." 

This portrait has siucie been engraved by C, 
Townly : and also for the Italian edition of his 
discourses ; there is a print by CsutIq Faucci fron> 
the drawing by Franco Corsi.* 

I recollect Mr. S , on his return fjrom Iti^ly, 

calling on Sir Joshua tp inform him that he had 
i^een his portrait in the gallery at Florence, ^nd 
that when the Florentines exprfsssed to him their 
high admiration of the excellenqe of this picture, 
be told theip it was impossible for them to forpji 
any judgiement of the painter's ample abilities 
kom seeing that single head : but could they only 



* Portraits of Sir Josbaa are almost ionQiiierable, a gxeA 
number by bis «wd band; .but ih^re is only one marble biist of 
jbim, which w^$ execHt^d by Ciraofais.an Italian sculptor. 

This Cirachi was a young man of some ability, but of a tur* 
bulent spirit, and bad been driven from erery country which hs 
bad visited. When he left Engia«d, be went to Frano«> vr\kerp 
lie soon got himself guillotined fox beiqg concp.rnad in a con>- 
spiracy formed against the life of Buonaparte, by nieans of a 
horrid contrivance, which the t*'rench named the Infernal Ma- 
chine. 
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see sbnie of bis more extensive compositions, 
their iEidmiration would then be infinitely greater, 
as ibis pbrtrait gave a very inadequateidaa of the 
variety of bis powens. There were, at the time, 
three young painters before this picture, employed 
ifi copying it^ 

The picture of a little strawberry girl, with a kind 
pf turban on her bead, was painted about this time, 
and be considered it as one of bis best works ; 
observing, that no maa ever could produce more 
than about half a dozen really original works in 
his life, '^ and that picture,'' he added, *^ is one of 
mine." The picture was exhibited and repeated 
by him several times ; not so much for the sake 
of profit, as for that of improvement: for he al- 
ways advised, as a good mode of study, that a 
painter should have twa pictures in hand of pre-^ 
eiselythe same subject and design, and should 
work on them^ alternately ; by which means, if 
chance produced a iunky hit, as it often does, 
then, instead of working upon the sanie piece, and 
perhaps by that means destroy thai beaaty which 
ebaiice had given, be should go to the other and 
improve upon that. Then* return* again to the 
first picture, which he might work upon without 
any fear ofobliterating the excellence which chance 
hadgiven it, having transposed k to the other. 
Thiis his desire of excellence enabled him to com^ 
bat with every sort of difficulty or labour.- I have 
heard him say, that white he was engaged in paint« 
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ing a picture he never knew when to quit it, or 
leave off; and it seemed to him as if he could be 
content to work upon it the whole remainder of his 
life, encouraged by the hope^f improving it : but 
Ihat, when it was once gone from him, and out of 
his house, he as earnestly hoped he should never 
see it again. 

it was in this year also, that Sir Joshua painted 
an admirable portrait of Mrs. Hartley, in the cha^ 
racter of a gipsey with an jnfant at her back, and 
began another of her in tbex^racter of JaoeSbore. 
She was much admiredVhen she appeared on tbe 
stage ; but it was more on account of the extraor-'' 
dinary beauty of her person, than for her profes- 
sional talents as an actress : her features were of 
an excellent form, and her complexion very fair 
and clear ; but as she herself once observed to Sir 
Joshua, to use Jier own innocent ex^pression,* *' her 
face wasi as freckled as a toaijta belly.'' 

I well recollect, likewise, an excellent portrait 
which he painted about thi^period, of a gentleman 
who bad acquired in India more money than in- 
tellect. Fjom.this picture a print was to be taken. 
The Nabob went into the country, whence he 
wrote, to Sir Joshua on the subject. In this 
letter he says, " my friends tell me of the Titian 
tint and the Guido air, of course you will add 
tbem ; but I leave it to your judgement whether 
it should be done before or after the print is 
taken.*' This letter I saw and read. 
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Numberless little anecdotes of this kind might 
be recorded ; I shall venture to mention a trifling 
one of the late Duchess of Cumberland, who 
sat to him aboat this time for her portrait, full 
length ; and I remember his being much diverted 
by her affected condescension, when she said, " I 
come to your house to sit for my portrait, because 
I thought it would be much more convenient to 
you, as you would have all your materials about 
you and at hand/' He made her no answer, nor 
did he trouble himself to inform her, that there 
was no other way by which she could have had 
her portrait painted by him: indeed, the great 
Duke of Cumberland, and many others of the royal 
family, had not conceived it to be beneath their 
dignity to come to his house for the same pur- 
pose ; and formerly, as he observed, even the king 
himself, Charies the Second, always went to the 
houses.of Lely and-Kneller, whenever he sat for 
bis portrait. However, great allowance must be 
made for those who are suddenly raised high be- 
yond their expectation, as it not unfrequently has 
made even the wisest giddy. « 

Some portion of vanity indeed, ought to be par- 
doned in every one ; as the happiness of life so 
much depends upon it : for how could many of 
us endure our existence with any degree of pa- 
tience if we saw ourselves as others see us ? Va-' 
nity has made many a happy mortal of such as, 
without it, might have been driven to the crime 



4 
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ef 8inici4e« But kind, indulgent Nature, in the 
gift of thi9 article is ever abundant, always be- 
stowing it roost amply where ^ere is most need 
of its aupport ; for wjiich we ought to be infinitely 
thankful, as it fills up all our nsental etnptineaa 
with delight, and the mind is consoled under all 
iU insufficiencies^ or even corporeal imperfections, 
which, by its assistance, oftentimes assume the 
form of beauty to our own apprehension. Self- 
opinion is Nature-s stratagem to keep all the world 
quiet ; and those who are so forlorn as to have no 
other flatterers, generally undertake that office for 
themselves, and perform its dotito with more sin- 
cerity than those who do it for gain. 

The admiration and fame that followed Rey-t 
nolds, both as a man and an artist, could not fail 
to excite . envy ; instances of which have been re- 
corded ; in addition I may observe, that in the 
year 1775, Mr. Nath. Hone made an exhibition of 
several of his works, at a great room nearly oppo- 
site to Old Slaughter's CoBfee-faouse, St. Martin's* 
lane. The collection contained between sixty and 
seventy paintings : among them were two whiah 
claimed particular notice. It seemed that the 
first idea of this exhibition owed i4s origin to 
pique, and something of envy in the artist towards 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, and this opinion is suggested 
by the following anecdotes. 

In the exhibition of the Royal Academy) 1770, 
there was a picture painted by Mr. Hone, entitled 
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"TWo Gentlenaea' in Masquerade:** they were 
represented as Capuchin FrJars, regaling them- 
selves with punch. When this picture was sent 
for admission, one of the personages was repre- 
stenicd as squeezing a lemon, while the other was 
stirring the liquor with the crucifix at the end of 
his rosarj: but the Council considered the latter 
circumstansce as too indecorous to allow the pic- 
ture's being exhibited in that state ; and the artist 
waa requested to alter the crucifix* This request 
was complied with; but Mr. Hone was much 
offended, when, in truth, he ougbt rather to have 
been pleased with their having pointed out an 
impropriety, which might not have struck ium 
upon the first idea of his picture. However, th^ 
desired alteration was made, and a ladle intro- 
duced, which he painted with a substance easily 
washed away; and the picture was again displayed 
at his own exhibition in its primitive state. 

The other picture, which was the laading fea- 
ture of his exhibition, represented an old man, 
halfrlengtb, the size of life, painted after the 
model firem which Sir Joshua Reynolds had 
painted his Count Ugolino. This picture, which 
Mf. Hone called the Conjuror, was intended as a 
Mtsre upon Sir Joshua's method of composing his 
pictures. Yet Mr. Hone's ridicule was not very 
apparent, for his figure represented little more 
than an old man, with a wand in his hand, perfoMD^ 
ing incantations, by which a number of prints and 
sketches were made to float in the air, all of which 
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were representations of those originals from which 
Sir Joshua had taken the actions of the figures and 
groupes which he had introduced into some of 
his principal portraits. 

As this picture, which did not display much vi- 
gour of nf)ind, was evidently meant as an attack 
upon the President^ the Council of the-Royal 
Academy thought it prudent to exclude it from 
their exhibition, which again greatly displeased 
Mr. Hone ; and he, like many others, disap- 
pointed in his private schemes, appealed to the 
public by an exhibition of his own. 

Instead of trusting to my own temper in ani- 
madverting any further on such an attack on this 
great painter, I shall give a passage, and perhaps 
with more forc^, from the pen of a writer who, 
whatever his merits or demerits may be, cannot be 
accused of partiality for the subject of our biogra- 
phy. He says, speaking of Hone, " This gentle- 
man should be almost exclusively arranged as a 
portrait painter, as he painted but two historical 
compositions. The first was a satire on. monkish 
licentiousness ; and the other was the exhibition 
o{ Si pictorial conjuror^ displaying his cleverness in 
the arts of deceiving the sight. This last perform- 
ance was intended as an exposition of the ma- 
pcBuvring, in respect to attitudes, which was so 
attributable to Sir Joshua Reynolds. This vin- 
dictive effort was sent by its parent to the annual 
exhibition ; but was rejected by the Academi- 
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cians with becoming scorn, as the issue of a little 
mind, and powers of fancy most sqandulously di- 
rected :*' — a keenness of rebuke which has well 
employed the pen of the author. 

In addition I may observe, that Mr. Hone did 
not seem to recollect, that, whenever Sir«Joshua 
availetl himself of any of the merits of bis prede- 
cessors in art, it was done in a manner that all 
must approve of, and such as tlie following cir- 
cumstance may serve to explain, by showing, 
that he generally had in view the adding, to the 
first invention, much more than he borrowed 
from it. 

Sir Joshua had in his collection a most excel- 
lent little sketch or study, by Rembrant, of a Su- 
sanna going down the steps of the bath ; this pic- 
ture possessed, in the highest degree, the charms 
of colour, light and shade, and an exquisite ex- 
pression, in the female figure, of silent, timid ap- 
prehension, in the attitude of listening ; but, at 
the same time miserably deficient in every requi- 
site towards beauty, graces' elevation of character, 
or elegance of form. I have heard Sir Joshua la- 
ment to see the defects of this picture, which pos- 
sessed so many perfections, and I often heard him 
say, he would copy it in its excellencies, and at- 
tempt to make the figure of Susanna, as much as 
was in his power, what it ought to hiive been 
in the original — still preserving the fine expres- 
sion. 
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Had he done this, such a combination of tWo 
great painters would have produced almost a per- 
fect work. 

**Sir Joshua has been accused, of plagiarism, 
for having borrowed attitudes from Ancient mas- 
ters. Not only candour, but criticism, must deny 
the force of this charge. When a single po8ti>t<e 
is imitated from an historic picture, and applied to 
a portrait in a different dress, and with new aftti^i* 
butes, this is not plagiaristn, but quotation ; and 
^ 'quotation frotti ^ great author, with a novel ap- 
plication of the sense, hdB always been ^llovired to 
bean instance of parts and taste, and may bttve 
rhoie merit than the original. tThen the so<is of 
Jacob imposed on their fathei" by a false coat of 
Joseph's, saying, 'Know now whether this be 
thy son's coat or not ?' they only asked a deceitftil 
question : btft that interlrogation became ^it, When 
Richard the First, on the Pope reclaimijig a bishop 
W^homthe King had taken priisoner in battle, s6nt 
hfim the prelate's coat of mail, and, in the tvords 
df Scripture, asked hiar holiness whether that was 
the coat of bis son or not ? — Are ufot there ho- 
nttoiir and satire in Sir Joshua's reducing Holbein's 
tWeiggering and colossal haughtiness of Henry the 
Bightb, to the boyish jdllity of Master Crewe f 
Sir Joshua was not a plagiary, but will beget a 
tbousaird. The exuberance of his invention will 
bB the grammar of future painters of portraits/'-*- 
Gentleman's Magazine. 
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In the course of this year. Sir Joshua had fi- 
nished bis well-known picture of** Venus chiding 
Cupid/' It was done for Sir Brooke Boothby, 
who in 1794^ sold it to Sir Thomas Bernard, 
• Boswelli about this time, records an observation 
of Dr. Johnson^s, which was highly descriptive of 
Sir Joshua's placidity and evenness of disposition ; 
not an overstrained stoicism, but that happy equa- 
bility which proceeds. both, from mind and dispo- 
sition. Whilst conversing on melancholy, John- 
son said, that ** some men, and very thinking men 
too, have not these vexing thoughts. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds is the same all th^ year round." 

A character of the Honourable Mrs. P., written 
by Sir Joshua, was published in the newspapers 
of the day, and the printer had taken the liberty of 
altering a word in it, to make it, as he thought, 
much better, but which Sir Joshua thought made 
it much otherwise. In speaking of this after- 
wards to the late Caleb Whiteford, Sir Joshua 
complained of the absurd alteration, and said it 
had quite destroyed the simplicity of the whole ; 
when Whiteford made the comparison of a pot of 
broth over the fire, into which a lump of soot falls 
from the chimney, and the whole mess is spoiled. 

What the word was which the printer e;ii^punged 
I do not know ; but the character here inserted is 
in its original form. 
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Character of the Honourable Mrs. P. hy Sir Jo-- 
shua Reynolds^ December SU/, 1775. 

" The death of this Honourable Lady, was oc- 
casioned by a stroke of the palsy, which happened 
soon after her lying-in of a daughter ; of this she 
appeared to be recovering ; but receiving a second 
stroke, and soon after that a third, it put an end to 
the life of one of the most valuable of women. 

" Her amiable disposition, her softness and gen- 
tleness of manners, endeared her to every one that 
had the happiness of knowing hfer: her whole plea- 
sure and ambition were centered in a consciousness 
of properly discharging all the duties of a wife, a 
mother, and a sister; and she neither sought for, 
nor expected, fame out of her own house. As 
she. made no ostentation of her virtues, she ex- 
cited no envy ; but if there had existed so de- 
praved a being as to wish to wound so fair a cha- 
racter, the most artful malignity must have 
searched in vain for a weak part. Her virtues 
were uniform, quiet and habitual ; they were not 
occasionally put on ; she wore them continually ; 
they seemed to grow to her and be a part of her- 
self; and it seemed to be impossible for her to lay 
them aside or be other than what she was. Her 
person was eminently beautiful ; but the expres- 
sion of her countenance was far above all beauty 
that proceeds from regularity of features only. 
The gentleness and benevolence of her disposition 
were so naturally impressed on every look and 
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motion, that without any affected effort or as- 
sumed courtesy, she was sure to make eyery one 
her friend that had ever spoke to her, or even seen 
her. 

^^ In so exalted a character it is scarce worth 
mentioning her skill and exact judgement in the 
polite arts : she seemed to possess, by a kind of 
intuition, that propriety of taste and right think* 
ing, which others but imperfectly acquire by long 
labour and application/' * : 

At the time when I was a student at the,Royal 
Academy, I was accidentally repeating to Sir Jo-, 
shua the instructioqs on colouring I had heard 
there given by an eminent painter who then at- 
tended as visitor. Sir Joshua replied, that this 
painter was undoubtedly a very sensible man, but 
bj^ no means a good colour is t ; adding, that there 
was not a man then on earth* who had the least 
notion of colouring ; '* we, all of us,'* said he, 
^^ have it equally to seek for and find out, as at 
present it is totally lost to the art."' 

Strong objectiou3 were, certainly, often made to 
Sir Joshua's process or mode of colouring ; but 
perhaps the best answer to all these is in the fol- 
lowing anecdote. 

One of these critics, who passed for a great pa- 
tron of the art, was complaining strongly to a 
judicious friend of Sir Joshua's " flying colours," 
and expressing gteat regret at the circumstance, 
as it prevented him from having his picture painted 
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by the President. To all this his friend cafaily 
replied, that, he should reflect that any painter 
who merely wished to ihake his eolours staild, 
had only to purchase them at the first colour shop 
he taight come to ; but that it inttut be remem- 
bered that *' every picture of Sir Joshua's was an 
experiment of art made by an ingenious man, — and 
that the art advanced by Htch etepsrimeitts^ eVtn 
where they failed!* 

In fine, what Gainsborough aaid Of the Presi- 
dent is strictly true: that fn his opinion Sir Jo- 
shua's pictures in their most decayed sta'te were 
better tbati those of aily other artist when in their 
best. 

I otice humbly endeavoured to p^rsnaAe Sir Jo- 
shua to abandon thos^ fleetrng colours, lake and 
carmine, which it was his practice to use in paip't-^ 
ing the flesh, and to adopt vermilion in their 
stead as infinitely more durable ; although not, per^ 
haps, so exactly true to natures as the former. I 
remember he looked on his hand and said " I can 
see oo vermilion in flesh/' I replied, ^< but did 
not Sir Godfrey Kneller always use vermilion in 
his flesh colour ?'' when Sir Joshna answered ra- 
ther sharply, ^ What signifies what a man used 
who could not colour. But you may use it Sf you 
frill!" 

It is to be observed, however, that Sir Joshua 
made use of vermilion himself in all his latter 
works; finding by experience the ill effects of lake 
and wrmine in bis early productions. 
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If any. Other upology were necessary for Sir Jo* 
thua'^ mode of practice, it may be found in his 
Qwn words, in one of the fragments, as presefved 
by Mr. Malone ;. there he says, "I was always 
willing to beli^v.e that my uncertainty of proceed* 
ing in my works, that isi my never being sure of 
my hai^l, and my frequent alterations, arose from 
a refined taste, which could not acquiesce in any 
thing short of a high degree of excellence* , I had 
not an opportunity of being early initiated in tb^ 
primiiples of Colouring i no man indeed could 
teach me. If I h^ve ivever been settled with re- 
spect ,to c^ouringf let it at . t}ie siame time be le'* 
memhered, that my uQst^dinea^ in this respect 
proceeded from an inordinate desire to possess 
«irery kifi^l of exeell^^nce that I saw in the works 
of otbersi withoMjt considering that there ace in 
€X>loii^rtQg^ as in ^yie, ^xoellencies which are Jn* 
oompatible with each otjber : however, .this pur« 
suit, or indeed any other similar pursuit, prevents 
tile ar^tist fcQm being tiped of his art. We ail know 
tKMy K^tej? thos? mafi^ters, w^p sought aft^ co- 
loiifimgt eii^nged t^ir o^aji^n^ ; whilst others^ 
merely %NB not sfeiia^ vafious modes^acquiesaei) 
all tbiir %^a in 'that with which tb/ey s|et out* 
On the ooiitrary, 1 4ried every effect. .of colour, and 
by leai^ng ou4 every colour in its turn, showed 
every cQlour that 1 opqld ,do without it. As I 
alternately left au t «very colour, . I tried eyery new 
colour ; .aiidcfleoy]aB.i3 iWfill known, jfaiilejd. Th^ 

c 2 
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former practice, I am aware, miay becdmpared hy 
those whose first object is ridicule, to that of thtft 
poet mentioned in the Spectator, w-ho in a poem 
of twenty *four'books, contrived- in each book to 
leave out a letter. But I was^ irtftoeneedby no 
hudh idleT>r foolish affectation! My ^fickieness'in 
t1i6 mode of colouring arose from an eager desire'to 
attain the highest excellence. This is the only 
merit I can assume to myself from my conduct in 
that respect/' .• 

• Wbilst thus speaking of* Reynolds* practice, I 
shall add something further with' respeM' to his 
theory. In particular, it was Sir Joshua's dpi* 
nion, that if the vegetable colours (which fcr^T infi- 
nitely the most beautiful) were enclosed' by var- 
nish from the External atmosphere, they would 
iiot fede ; however, w^hat -^he proposed'' as the re- 
inedy was still worde than the disea^, as the co- 
lour would still fade, added to which the vtfrnish 
Itself would crack. * ' 

** TTet, from experience, he must have been w^ll 
aware of the pernicious consequences of some'of 
the nostrums (if I may so call them) that he t^ft^n 
made use of, as I well reitaember, he was much 
displeased with a young painter; who showed him 
a picture in which experimental mixtures, cokki- 
posed of wax and varnishes of divers sorts; had 
been used ; and afterwards^ speaking of him to 
me, he said, " That boy wiB never do any good, if 
they do not take away item him all hii gatlipota of 
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Taroisii and foolisbrmixtwes:" nor would he suf^' 
fef me, during the whole titofe L resided in bis 
house,- to. make uae of any other materials than the 
comn)on preparations* of colour, jcist as we have 
tfaem from the hands of the colourman ; and alt 
▼arnish^s, * and every kind of experiment, were 
strictly prohibited. Likewise all his own prepa- 
Yations of coiour were most carefully concealed 
from my sight -and knowledge, and perpetually 
locked secure in his^drawers ; thus never to be 
seen or known by ady one but himself. In hik 
own practice, however, be Wo old* venture on what- 
ever experiment was recommended to him by any 
advker that came in bis-way-; and when he wa^ 
atany time-accused of having spoiled many of his^ 
portcaits, by trying e:$cperiments upon them, be 
answered, lbat.it was«always his wish to have 
raadie theseexperiments on his fhncy pictures, ai^* 
i£«o, had they £uled of success, the injury would 
have fallen only on himself, as he should have 
kept them on bis hands ; but thkt be was pre- 
vented from practising thus, by his being at the 
tiixie, perpetually employed in painting portraits; 
andiiberefoce obliged to make. his trials on those, 
as eagerness .in the pursuit of excellence was, in 
him, uncontrolable. * 

: . U was of advantage to the aid school of Italian 
pointers, that they were under the necessity of 
osibkiipg most of their colours themselves, or at 
least under the inspection of such as possessed 
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cbymical knowledge, which eiSccIud'ed til possi* 
bility of those adulterations to which the moderns 
are exposed. The same also was the case in Eng^ 
land, till the time of Sir Godfrey Kneller, who 
wh^n he came to this country, brought over a 
servant with him, whose sole employment was to 
prepare all hi^ colours and ttiaterials for his* work. 
Kneller afterwards set him up as a colour-4Baker 
felf" artists ; and this man's success, he being the 
first that kept a colour-shop in London, oceaftioned 
the practice of it as a trade. 

Sir Joshua was' ever careful about procuring 
unadulterated articles of every sort, and has often 
desired me to inform the colour-man, that he 
should not regard any price that might be de^ 
m&ndedi provided the colours were genuine. 

In his intestiglitions also into the secrets used 
by tbe^old paintei^, be was indefatigable. I r^- 
ib^mber onc^, iii particular, a fine picture of Fal> 
megian5, that I bought by bis order at a sale, 
which he rubbed and scoured down to the very 
pannel on which it had been painted, so thatmt 
last nothing fecnained of the picture. Speaking 
to him of the extraordinary merits of Titian, I 
asked him, if he thought there ever would be in 
the world a superior in portrait-painting } he an* 
swered,'that he believed there never would — ^that 
to procure a real fine picture by Titian, he ^ocrld 
be content to sell every thing he possessed ita the 
world) to raise the money for its purtfhase ; adding, 
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with eatphasyi) ^^ I would be content to ruin my- 

So desirous was Sir Joshua to arri.ve at excel- 
leaee, that I have known him to work days and 
weeks QB his fancy subjects, on «bich be could 
practiee &iiety experiment at pleasure, while num- 
bers of bis pMtraits remained unfinished, fpr the 
eompJetioQ of which the most earnest solicita- 
tions were mad^ ; and when he also well knew, 
be should have received his price for them the 
moment they were aent home. Such was his der 
light in working on those fancy subjects that he 
W9S thus content to indulge it even at the expence 
of bis immediate interest. 

But it was not to experiments on bi^ own co- 
louring alone^ that Sir Joshua trusted for gaining 
nxperience; .for be actually tried experiments 
with several capital ancient paintings of the Yene- 
tfan School, in order, if possible, to ascertain their 
grounds, to trace their process in laying on, and 
CO analyze the cbymicai mixture ^ their various 
tints This circumstance has been noticed by 
fAti Malone, and is very just^-^an experiment too^ 
conducted at an immense expense, (iup each paint* 
ing thus investigated was, of course, totally de- 
stioyed. . 

Sir Joshua's early and continued success is, 
however^ very well delineated by himself hi one of 
those fragments alreildy jnentioned, where he SayS) 
** 1 /considered myself as playiqg a gr^^t game, and, 
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instead of beginning to save money, I laid it out 
foster than I got iu in purchasing the best exam- 
pies of art that could be propured ; fori even bor« 
rowed money for tUs purpose.. The possessing 
portraits by Titian, Vaodyke, Rembrandt, &€«, I 
considered as the best kind of wealth. Bystudy- 
ing carefully the works of gveat masters, this ad*" 
vantage is obtained ; we. find that ciertaia niceties 
of expression are capable of being iexecuted, which 
otherwise we m^ht-fiuppooe beyond Ithe^^^ch of 
art. This gives us a .copfidenee, :in .oursety^s,;«nd 
we .are thus incited to endeayout at not only the 
same happiness of execution, hut also at ofth«r 
congenial excellencies. . Study, indeed, cofisisis 
in learning to see nature^ and may be called Ihe 
art of using, other men's minds. By this kind of 
CQntemplation and exercise .we are taught to think 
in their way, and fiometimes to attain their^^excel- 
lence« Thus, for instaiafece, if I had .never: seen 
any of >the works of Gorreg^o,.! should never peN 
haps havei remarked in natmre the expreasion 
which L find in. one of his pieces ; or if I had te^ 
marked it, I might have thought it too difficult 
or .p«j:hpps»impps(9ible^ to.be exeqitted.'' > 

. It must have been . reasons siftch as these 'which 
could ever induce him to make a co|5y irom 'any 
masler^QOd only w«hfen he desired to possess him- 
self of some peculiar excellence which another 
possessed before him ; and wheb he did c^mde^^ 
sceqd , to copy, its degree df correctness may be 
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ju^ed of by an instance which I heard himself re* 
la,to. The Ghevaller VanJoo, the eminent portrait 
pain^F, being in: England, in the year 1766, one 
day when he paid a visit to Sir Joshiia, boosted of 
his great' knowledge in the works of the different 
iJEimous "paicrters, saying be coufld not be deceived 
or imposed upon by a copy for an original. Sir 
jQshija then shewed him a head of an old woman 
which he had copied from one by Rembrandt, and 
without letting him into the secret a^ked his opi- 
nion upon it The French painter, after a very 
/s^reful inspection into it, said he could pronounce 
that it was undoubtedly ^ an original picture by 
Rembrandt i 

.. Of Sir Joshua's paintings, any accident that 
feefel tbaxi seeqas of sufficient importance to be 
tc^pr^^V '^^ a small rQOm. next to his own paint* 
jpg^room, there were a great number of those por- 
traits wbich.bad been rejected and were left upon 
bj(S, hands ; round the. sides of; this room were 
shelves, on '>vhicb were placed large heads, casts 
from the antique, and at a great height, for the 
jopm was lofty ; and over these hung some old 
portraits by JLeiy and otbets. In this* room as I 
Wf3 one 44y busily employed in painting a dra- 
p^jy to. one of .his portraits,* I suddenly heard a 

noise as 'if something hadfaUen, when looking up 

» f • • • - ' 
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• ' ♦ It was the portrait of Robinson, Archbishop of Armagh, 
vfhb a Vat on his Head; . 
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to the place, I saw that one of those plotures hy 
Leiy had dropt from ita nail, and tailing on the 
sheir, and thence forward, threw down two ^r three 
very large plaister heads. I had but a moment to get 
up in the corner of this little room, when the wholes 
Jell down on the floor, just where I had been at 
work, with a violence that would certainly have 
proved fatal to me, had I not got in ticne out of 
the way, as a moment would have been too late. 
The^ easel was knocked down, together with th^ 
picture on which I was at work, and driven with 
violence through five or six of those unfortunate 
rejected portraits, as they, happened to be placed 
one before the other, whilst the floor tvas covered 
with the fragments of the broken plaister heads 
which were dashed to pieces by the fall. The great 
noise which this made alarmed even Sir Joshua^ 
although deaf, and brought him into the room in 
a hurry to knowr* what was the matter, when he 
stared with surjprize to behold the wreck,* but sooil 
eafaaily smiled at ar misfortune, which, indeed, did 
not require reparation. 

On another morning, when Sir Joshua was 
quietly Employed in his studies, he was much 
annoyed by a visit from a fire-man, who «iemanded 
five pounds for having brought the first fire-engine 
tahis house, supposed to have been on fire. At 

first it was difficult to account for this mistake ; 

• • • 

but the truth is this, Sir Joshua in clewing out 
a gallipot with spirits of turpentine had flung 
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some of it into the fire, which made a sudden bfeze 
and appeared at the top of the chimney of bia 
painting room ; for that being a very low chimney, 
a very small flame would soon appear at ltd t^« 
The room was a separate building from the bouse ; 
but the parish regulations were absolute. He waa 
obliged to pay the demand awarded by hw. 

As I have hinted at the subject of his. draperies 
having been frequently executed by the hands of 
hie scholars, it is but just to remark in this place, 
that the whole together of the picture,- was at last 
ftis own, as the imitation of particular stuffs is not 
the work of genius, but is to be acquired* easily by 
pitetice, and this was what his pupils could do by 
care and time more than he himself chose to bestow; 
but his own slight and masterly work was stijl the 
beat. 

' No painter like Sir Joshua knew bow to iiiake 
bis drapery answer the purpose of enriching his 
figures, as may be seen in big excellent portrait of 
Greneral Tarlton ; for though the figure is merely 
in a close jacket, yet, by making it unite, in a 
eetain degree, with the flags in the back ground, 
it assumes a ricbnesa unexampled: others may 
liave.dotie the same by accident, in him it was 
pHu^ple. 

Furt^ier, in respect to thia part of the subject, 
I remer#ber once when I was dif^posing' the folds of 
Arapery with great care on the fay figure, in order 
to paint fi^om it into one of his picturesr, he re- 
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marked that it would not make gooddrapeiyifset 
so* aFlificiaI)y,.and)tbat' wiienever it did nqtlaU' 
into sqch folda a$ were agreeable, I. should try to 
gat -it better, by taking the obaiice of auiother tosdi 
of the drapery stuff, and by that means 1 sliould 
get-nature, which is always. superior td art* .: : • , 

Besides the assistance* which Sir Joshua had 
froca his pupils, as usual with painters who are 
much occupied, he also ein4)lQyed Peter Toms to 
paint drapery for, him, who was considered as the 
most perfect auxiliary in that departm^enl of 
painting that existed in his time. He had beep a 
pupil. of Hudson, wasa Royal Academician, and 
9on of Mr. Toms the engraver, and had practiced 
^me time in Ireland as a portrait painter.; ... 

PetiBr Toms .was certainly a. v^ry good drapery 
painter, and, as I have observed, was frequently 
employed by Sir Jbshua and others in that part of 
their pictures ; but the manner of Toms's piendl* 
ingdid not exactly ^harmonize with the. style of 
Sir Joshua's heads, as it was heavy and ^;Kanted 
freedom, so that his work thad too' much the ap- 
pearance of havipg been done with a stam^^)) as 
the paper-hangings for rooms are ^xeautedv Som^^ 
time^ he. misunderstood Sir Jc#hus(f's intentioin^in 
tiie picture; once in particular, in a full length 
portrait of a lady, instead of painting her in a rural 
'habit, as Sir Joshua had designed, he had. turned 
it into a dress of state. When Sir Joshua s«iw 
tfa^ picture, he exppstulpit^d .with Tomtf> aiid toji^ 
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iottitiiat it would not do by any ineaiis> and,- m 
short, that he must paint it all overa^in.- Joins 
refoaed, aayiog he had worked upon the drapery 
till' bis beariached, arid he^could do no more to it ; 
adding ^^ you ought to. be more.explicit when you 
give the pictures into my hands.*'- Sir. Joshua* 
sakl the drapery, did not /accord with the bead. 
Toms answered, ^^ that is because your beads ^oe 
painted on a diminished acale/' WbenSir Jo- 
dhua, mistaking' him, in a great alarm cried^ out, 
^* What! do you say that I paint in a- little man* 
oer ? did you say mine is a little manner?** '^ No," 
tilled Toms, ^' but I say that your heads are less 
than the life/' 

' Toms afterwards became very poor, and, it is 
«aid) died a violent death bybis own hands. 

♦ . in the year 1775» Sir Joshua finished the picture 
of Lady Cockburn with her three children in one 
griOtrp) and sent it to the Royal Academy. When 
k ti^s fifsl; l^isugbt into the ^ room,, in fiffder.tbits 
being.exhibFtiad, all the painters then .pre9ent« were 
so struck with its extraordinary splendour and ex- 
cdlence, that tbey : testified their approbation of it 
by suddenly dapping, with their hands.^ 

i il observed thai at the coHimeaceme&t of this 
picture, the whole group of figures was so pladed 
on ^be^cmivas, as. to. throw all the principaMight 
to<Mftii|ch on one side of the composition, which 
g»ire#t a ^ery. awkward appearance, and created a 

• gvett di^ultyy as it required much 
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to oYeFcame the defect. After I9any trials, Sfc 
Jotbua at last, with tetie judicuMis maQftgement, 
illumined the vacant space in tbe canvas behiod 
the figores, by ao opening of most exxjuisitely ce^ 
loured landscape in the back gnmed, which, to* 
*getb€r with a red curtain^ and tbe gay plumage of 
a macaw, soon rendered it one of hit most happy 
conpositions* On this picture he has marked 
hts name within the embnndered edge of the gar* 
ment, in the same mann^ as on the portrait of 
Mra. Siddons ; and these two ai» the only pictures 
in which he hns ever done so* 

I recoUect an anecdote, which helps to prove 
how difficult he found it ever to satisfy himself in 
Jiis worl(, and how desirous he was tOjinake it 
nearer perfection, even after the best judges weoe 
CMitent : ibr at this time he had painted an ex- 
cellenc head of the Duchess of Leinster, sister to 
the Duke of Richmond ; and when Edonmd 
Bnrke saw the .picture, he exefeimed, ^^ WMtn 
beautiful iiead you have made of this iady \ it is 
impossible to add any thing to its advaois^ge/' 
But Sir Joshua was not satisfied, and answenMi 
with much feeling, ^ It .does not please me yet; 
there is a sweetness of espressiofi in theoisgioal 
which' I have not been . able to (give intbe<pos* 
trait, and therefore cannot think it iiniak^d/' 

indeed. Sir Joshua was not at jaU liaUelojbe 
misled, or even moved, by^eilrherfcaise^r flaMery 
from those peisons iu his pssseooe. He has often 
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nemarked that every man k surrounded by his' own 
Utife cifcte of edtnirerS) who, ioflueisced by friead- 
ship or interest, &c., frequently bestoir oo him un* 
qaalifted praise. ^* But if nre desire to learo th^ 
ipmI truth/' he added^ ^^ our view must be ex* 
tended^ iand observation and enquiry made of what 
is thoc^ht and Baid by the world beyond this littlf 
and partial set of tourtiera." 

The Ciown in Shake9peare' s Twelfth Night 
says, he is the worse for bis friends, because they 
{Mnftfse him^ and make an ass of htm ; but his foes 
tell him plainly he is an ass* So that by bis Ibes 
he ffiroiits in the kflK)wiei%e of himself, and by his 
friends lie is abused . 

At the time that Gibbon's Roman History was 
published, it was the fashion to admire it exceed- 
ingly, Edmund Burke conversing with Sir Jo* 
»hua upon that work, sakl, *^ be had just then been 
readipg it, that he disliked the style of writing, 
that it was very affected, mere frippery and tinsel/' 

I have mfentioned these opinions of Burke's, 
particularly with respect to Gibbon's History ; 
nnd in that opinion Burke was not singular ; this 
mninent author, so admired by many, did not 
please all the judges of literature. Porson,. the 
well-known Greek scholar, was lamenting to a 
friend that so large a portion of his own youtb£ttl 
time had been spent in acquiring the Greek lan- 
guage. ^« If I had a son," said he, ^^ to educate, 
I would make him study bis native language^ and 
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I would give him, as bis task every .. morning, a 
sufficient portion of the pages of Gibbon for him 
to translate into plain English/'* . 
^ Sir Josbira was fond of introducing animals or 
birds occasionally into his compositions, and. these 
he painted with great spirit and life* At onetime 
he kept a very fine eagle which was chained to its 
perch in the back area of ;the house: when this 
bird died, . I took the body and suspended it by 
strings so as to give it an action as if it was alive, 
with its. wings spread, intending to paint a picture 
ftom it for myself. But when Sir Jodhua saw me 
about it he seemed pleasied, and told me to do it 
as well as I was able ; and when I had finished 
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* Gibbon used to call frequently on Sir Joshua ; and one 
morning', when I was in the adjoining roomy I overheard the con- 
.▼^sattopy as those who spc&e to Sir Joahna were obliged to 
speak rather in a load voice on account of .his deafness. I re- 
member Gibbon related that a friend of his had, some little time 
before, - bought an old casket^ which contained many drawers, 
.wlieOy on nmking a very strict search into it, he had discovered 
.one secret drawer, which had not been perceived by its latest 
possessors, and in this drawer he had the good luck to find sev^- 
'ral pieces of very old gold coin, amounting to five times the price 
the:had given for the casket ; but this was not all, he found, also 
. curiously wrapt up in a piece of paper, a very old fashioned ring 
for the finger, and on the pap^r was written, <* This is the very 
' ring that Queen Elizabeth gave secretly to the Earl of Essex, 
land which ring he was to send to her at any time of his distresa, 
as a token of his sincerity and attachment to the Queen." 

llie sequel of this ring is well known, and that Essex did 
send it by a traitorous lady, who never delivered it to ',her Ma- 
jesty. 
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ibe work to' the best of my power, he took the 
picture and the bird into his own painting room, 
and in about a quarter of an hour' gave it such 
touches of animation as made it truly fine, though 
executed with a bad light, for I remember it was 
late in the day when he did it, having been the 
night before, at a masquerade, which bad occa- 
sioned his remaining* very long in bed that day* ' 

In this year it was that Mr. Doughty was placed 
under the tuition of Sir Joshua. WiHiam Doughs 
ty was a native of Yorkshire, and recommended 
to the notice of Sir Joshua by the R6v. Mr. Ma- 
son. He remained about three years in the housfe 
of Sir Joshua as his pupil, and at that time, by the 
desire of Mr. Mason» and for him, paiiited-the 
portrait of Gray the poet by description, (as Gray 
was dead,) and the help of an outlhfie of kis pro^ 
file, which had been taken by lamp-light when 
he was living, and therefore must have been veiy 
exact ; and this now remains as the only portrait 
of Gray. It has been engraved for the fitjntis- 
piece of his works, and sculptured on his monu- 
ment. . i Mr. Mason was the particular friend of 
Gray, and the editor of his works alter his death, 
and also the .|)atron of DougHty. 

On Doughty leaving Sir Josh ua.be went to Ire- 
land biit (fid not succeed) although. highly recom* 
mended by his master as well as his patron, and 
also possessing gr.eater. ability than hjs more ^t«ir 
nalcrivak. He then )petui;aed to London exceed^- 

VOL. II. D 
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ingl j 4ispiHted, frpm whence he took shipping for 
Bengal in 1780 ; but bofore he left England ha4 
tfiirried ow Margaret Joy, a servant girl in $ir 
Joshua's, bouse ; she also accompanied him when 
faa left England. Having been oapturedby the 
combined squadrons of France apd Spain, and 
<!arried to Lisbon, he there closed his mortal ca» 
reer. In 1778 he bad exhibited a three-quarter 
Sength of his patron which possessed considerable 
merit ; and he scraped some excellent melszotiilto 
portraits, among which, those of the Rev. Mr. 
Mason and Dr. Johnsoi^ were the most perfect. 
His widow continued in the determination of her 
voyage to India, where sh^ had friends, but died 
just on her arrival at Bengal. 

The following little circuiQstance, as it serves to 
sfattw the kind disposition of Sir Joshua, I may be 
albwed to mention, although it relates so much to 
fny own concerns. 

The latter end of the year 1775 was now arrived, 
when it only wanted a few months of five years, 
that I had been with him, and when I also ap«- 
proached the 39th year, of my age ; and I thought 
it high time for me to do something for mysotf at 
so late a perio4 in the life of a pupil, having heed 
prevented by many causes from beginning my stu* 
dies as a painter in early youth. I therefore 
thought it proper to give Sir Joshua notice of my 
intentions some moAths before my departure; this 
however, was a task very disagreeable to flM, and 
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I deferred it from day to day, but at last deter- 
mined, and going to him otid morning in the month 
of December, when be was alone in his painting 
room, I began by saying that at the end of May 
next it would be five years since I first came to his 
house. Sir Joshua^ with a gentleness in his man- 
ner, said, that he thought that was full su^cient, 
and that I was now well able to do for myself. I 
then replied, that I was very sensible of the obli- 
gation I owed him, and that I would stay any 
time longer he should think proper, if I could be of 
any service to him. Sir Joshua ^id by no means, 
as I had already done him much service ,; I an- 
swered, that I feared I had not been of so much 
assistance to him as I wished, but that it was 
solely from want of power, and not inclination. 
Sir Joshua was so obliging as to say, that I had 
been very useful to him, more so than any scho- 
lar that had ever been with him : and he added, 

^' I hope we shall assist each other as long as we 

• 

live,^' and that ^^ if I would remain with him until 
the mottth of May he should be very much obliged 
to me, as I could be very useful to him ;'* I an- 
swered^ that I intended it, and during that time 
wished to work as much as it was in my power 
fdr his service, and thus the conversation ended. 
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♦ 

1776.* 

iETAT. 52. 

On the 19th of May, 1776, I took my leave of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, to take my chance in the 
world, and we parted with great cordiality ; he 

■ ' ' m ill I ■ J I . , I I , I ■ I ■ ' » 

* In the begiDDiDgof the year 1776, Sir Joshua went to the 
Theatre to see Garrick perform the part of Sir John Brnte, the 
last time he ever appeared in that character, and it was the ge- 
neral opinion that he never acted it better. So great was the 
crowd, that althongh I got into the theatre myself that night, , 
yet it was with considerable difficulty. 

In this yearns Exhibition was a fine bead of Garrick, by Sir 
Joshua, painted for Mrs. Tb rale, and the last portrait of that 
great actor done by Reynolds* 

Mr. Garrick had made a visit to Italy in tbe year 1763, and 
retamed in 1765 ; and at the time he was in Rome, he sat for 
his portrait to that eminent Italian painter Pompeo fiattoni, 
which picture, I am informed, is now in the possession of Sir 
Richard Kaye. At the same time, he also sat for bis bust to 
Mr. Nollekens the sculptor, who was then at Rome, on his studies 
in that art* 

Mr. ^Garrick*s foible, 4he desire of praise, baa often been re- 
marked ; and one day, when sitting to Nollekens, he was veiy 
inquisitive to kno|v what was said of him by his countrymen at 
the English Coffee-house in that city: when Nollekens gravely 
answered, ** Indeed, I heard somebody speaking very highly in 
your praise, as high as possible ;" *< Ah ! ah !'* said Garrick 
with great quickness, ** Pray who was it — who was it spoke so 
highly in my praise ?'^ ** Why, it was yourself,** answered 
Nollekens. '' Ah, d d vulgar I that 's St. Giles's wit/' re- 
plied Garrick. 

Garrick's sitting rooift in bis house in town, had a door so 
made, aa to appear when ahiit» precisely lika the other part of 
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saidl was perfectly in the right in my intentions, 
and that he had been fully satisfied with my con- 
duct whilst I had been with him; also, that he 
had no idea that I should havie staid with him so 
long, ** but now/' added Sir Joshua, ** to succeed 
in the art, you are to remember that something 
more is to be done than that which did formerly; 
Koeller, Leiy, and Hudson, wiH not do now/' I 
was rather surprized to hedf him join the formed 
two names with that of Hudson, who was so evi- 
dently their inferior as to be' out of all' compa- 
rison. ' 

It was impossible to quit such a residence ns 
Sir Joshua's without reluctance^ a bouse in which 
I had spent so many happy hours, and although 
perfectly satisfied in my own mind that what I did 
in this respect was right, and that it was high time 
for me to be acting for myself on the stage of life, 
yet to leave that place, which was the constant 
resort of all the eminent in every valuable qua- 
•lity, without an inward regret, was not in tny 
ppwer. It is a melancholy reflection even at this 
moment, when one considers the ravages a few 



the room, and of course not easily to be foaDd but by those whq 
bad been used to it. Okie day a tailor came to him on basinesff, 
wbidi beings finished, the tailor 1>ew]ng and intending to leave 
Ihe'xooni was anabto to find tfce-door,' searching all ronnd the 
room in vain> and affording much amuseine.at to Garrick, Mrho«| 
I lieard relate this circumstance mysel/, when he was in Sir Jo<« 
shua'8 painting room, ii^bicb bad a door of a similar kind. 
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short year« have made in that unparalleled. ^ooiejty 
W:hiph shone at bis tal;)Iei now all ggne ! 

As this event wa? a considerable era in iny hfy 
when I was no longer to be^n ipmat^ as ope pf U^^ 
family of Sir Josbxia Reynol^s^ I may be suffe^end 
to make a pause, and indulge my thoughts in the 
pleasing recollection of many little circumstances 
and matters of observation which occurned 4Hrinr 
the space of iiye y?arg( ; therefore §& a kin^ pf 
summing up9 and closing pf tJpisperiodt I sh^ 
record in this plfce sever^i^ pjtatters, perhaps ^le^r 
ing only to myself, from the lively remembi^?"^? 
they raise in opy mind pf those Ij^py years pf py 

Of the political sentiments pf. Sir Joshua at t||at 
time I m^y meifeljjr state^ th^^. durirjg the cppte^st 
bj^t!^e^n Epgjand and j^m^ic\c^, 90 strongly w^ ^ 
t^C; opinion of m^ny perspq? thajt; we sifapylii CQio^ 
$iV^ thfm in. the- eiad, that Sir Joshua, who 
th^Hg^t the contrary, actu^jljy received five, gvii- 
^e^s epch from ^ev;eral geijL^lqpaen lender ^ pj^pmi^^^ 
t9 pajr them inretuom one. tbpjisapd, pounds if ^y^r 
ie paiijN tfcje portrait q| Qen^ral Wasihi^gjpjqi^^^i^ 
England, and which he was not to refuse to do in 
case the General should be brought to him to 
that intent. 

One day at dinner with. Sir Joshua and bis 
siste]', Miss K^yppld«9 I remarked (o bee that Jk 
bad never seen any picture by Jervas, which was 
rather extraordinary, as he was a fashionable paia- 
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t^r in ,hki day; she te)d, *^ Nor I nertber, I f^on^ 
der ho^ tbat should be^ I do not kimiT that I 
ev^ saw one */' then addtes^ing Sir Jd^Hua, ihe 
said, *^ Bfother, how happebs it that w^ nidv^t 
mMt with aAy - f>ictttres by Jerras the psiiht^t ^^ 
tirhen bis ansife^ed' very briskly, ^* b^eauete tH^y 
are all ilpin the garret/' 

I& so saying, bj6 alluded to the d^atifvy 6f bttd 
portraits, which, in the succeeding gyneiwi'tttl^ aref 
thus treated with negtest and eonteiliptr 

Mis* Bkick waa at this time an eminent te^c^h^f 
Qforaiyol) painrting amongst the ladies 6fqti£ility, 
who freqidenlly brbught tbdir performance feh Stf 
Josbua^^ inspection ; and I have beard him Ob* 
ser?e of Mias Black's scholars, that their finst e«« 
saya were better than their last. 

Inaplyii^ that Miss Black's interference in fhfe 
w<Mrk diibinished as her scholars advanced* 

Another anecdote (perhaps curfolis to paints,) 
Sir Joshua used ;to relate, which he tieard IVom 
Mr. Jonathan Richardson the portrait painten 

When Richardson was a very young man, iii the 
course of his practice be painted the portrait of a 
very old lady, who, in conversation at the time of 
her sitting to him, happened to mention, that 
whep she was a girl about sixteen yeai% of age, 
she sat to Varidykefor her portrait. This imme- 
diately raised the curiosity of Richardson, who 
asked an hundred questions, many of them unim- 
portant: however the circumstance which seemed 
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to liim as. a painter, to be of the most consequence 
ip tbe inforQaation be gained was this: she said, 
she well remembered, that, at the time when she 
sat to Vandyke, for her 'portrait, and saw his pic- 
tures in his gallery, they appeared to have a whit^ 
and raw look, in ootnparison with the mellow and 
rich hue which we now see in them, and which 
time filone must have giren to them, adding much 
to their excellence: 

Of the truth of this anecdote, I am well con^ 
yinced from my own experience : as before I came 
to London, I bad se&i no others of Sir Joshua's 
paintiags thai) those which had been mellowed by 
a considerable space, of time, which had -given 
them a richness of hue ; so, that when I first saw 
his gallery in London, I well recollect my surprize 
and disappointment at the sight of the raw, crude, 
fresh appearance of his new pictiires, which from 
these .causes alone, seemed to me by no means 
equal to those I had before seen and so mudh 
admired. 

Upon one occasion, Mr« Edmund Burke, when 
in conversation with Sir Joshua, remarked to him 
the peculiar advantages which certain situations 
gave, to those who chose to make use of' them ; 
'^ for instance, you. Sir Joshua, from your charac-* 
ter and the opportunities you have by your pro* 
f<^ssion of being so muck in private with persons 
of the bigbesl^rank and power, at moments, also, 
when tbey ^c^ at leiwire and in good humour,^ 
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might obtein favours from them Which.woutd give 
you. a patiionage almost equal to 'that of a prime 
minister/' 

** There is some truth in what you say/' an- 
swered Sir Joshua, ^' but how could I presume to 
ask &vours from those to whom t became known 
oaly by my obligations to them ?** 
, One instance, however, 1 may record, wherein 
he prudently deviated from his general rule of 
conduct in behalf of a young- clergyman, his near 
relative^ for whom he was induced to ask a favour. 
It was from the Marquis, then Viscount Towns- 
hend, who was appointed Lord-lieiiteifant of Ire* 
laud. Sir Joshua by a letter to Lord Townsbend, 
then in London^ requested from him the gift of 
any living he might think proper to bestow on this 
young man, who at that time was unprovided for. 
The very same morning on which Lord Towhs- 
hend received Sir Joshua's letter, he came in- 
stantly to him, and, in the most gracious manner, 
assured him that he felt great pleasure in the 
Qpportunity Sir Joshua had put in his power of 
tttdfying bis friendship for him, and that he 
should most certainly remember him on the first 
occasion that might offer to serve him. Adcord- 
i«gly, very shortly after, he bestowed on this 
young ^clergyman a deanery in Ireland. 

Tile earnest desire which Sir Joshu<i had to ren- 
der bis pictures perfect to the utmost of his ability, 
and in each succeeding instance to surpass the 
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former, ocesBioned h\f^ firecfueatly nakil^ them 
inferior to what tbey bad been in ike course of 
the process ; and when it was observed to htm-, 
^^ That probably be never had sent out to the 
world any one ef bis paintings in as perfect a slate 
as it bad been/' be answered, that he belieited 
the remark was very just ; but that, notwith^taiMi** 
ing, he certainly gained ground by it on tbe whole, 
and improved himself by tbe expeHmdnt : adding^ 
'^ If you are not bold enough to run the risk of 
losing;, yon can never hope to gain/' 

With the same ardent wish of advancing hrm^ 
self in his art, I have heard him say, that \Vhenever 
a new sitter came to him for a portrait, he always 
began it with a Ml del^mination to. msfke it the 
best picture be had ever painted ; neither would 
be allow it to be an e&euse for his failure to say» 
^^ Tbe subject was a bad one for a picture;*' there 
was always nature, he would observe, vktcb, if 
well treated, was folly suficient for the puf pt>se« 

In the skort fragment inserted in his M emoif by 
Mr. Malone, be expresses himself thus, much to 
the same purport : ^' My success and continual hn- 
provement in my art, (if I may be allowed that 
expression) miay be aseribed, in a good OMSSure^ 
to a prineiple^ which I will boldly recommend to 
imitation ; i mean a principle of honesty : which, 
in this, to in aU other inaUtnces, is, according to 
the vulgar proM^b, certainly the best policy. I 
al ways pndeavouf ed to 4o my best. Great or vu !• 
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^^ good subjects m bad, all' hnd oatute ; by; ibe 



ex^ct representation of which) or e^eoH^y tht 
de^vour to.givc spcb a representation, the painter 
cannot but iinprpye. in bis art/' 

It was one of Sir: Joshua's favorite maxiais, that 
a)ltbe gestures of children are graceful, and that 
the reign of d^tqrtion aq4 unnatural attitude, 
CQipmences with the iptroduction of the dancii^ 
mastor. He c|^l|gbted much in cnarkit^ the dawn- 
ing traits of the yQiathAil oiindt and the actions 
and bodilyHnovements even of infants ; and it was 
by these means that he acquij^ed the ability which 
enabled him to; pourtray children with such ex- 
<mi$jte happiiji^ss, truth, and variety. A circiiiD<- 
st;anice, as relate by himself, occurs to my remem^ 
hrai^^, wbif^b may ^^rve to .prove the truth of the 
above ob^^vatiour as well aa to shew how watch*, 
ful his mind was to catch instructioo wherever it 
w^ato he gained. 

Sir Joshua* being in company with a party of 
ladies aad gentleojient who were viewing a noble* 
Oman's hpuse, they passed through a gallery of por* 
traits, when a. little girl, wh^ belonged to one of 
th§ party^ at^tracted the particular attention of &ir 
Ji^shua bj her vivacity and the sensible drollery of 
her observation^ ; for whenever the company 
made a staad, to look at each portrait in particular, 
the child, unconscious of being observed by any 
OQi^, imitated,, by her actions, the air of the head^ 
and soo^ietimes a\ii^kward effect of the ill disposed 
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position of the limbs id each picture ; and this 
she did with so iDU<ih inaocence farid true feelingi 
that it was the iD()st just and incontrovertible 
criticism that could be made on the picture. 

We may perceive, by this instance^ that those 
parts of the art which are its essentials, and the 
most diflScult to accomplish with tolerable suc- 
cess, nkmely, grace, ease of attitude, and expres- 
sion, are qualities which lie open to the know-* 
ledge and judgement of the most simple and un- 
taught persons, in a much greater degree than to 
the half- learned connoisseur. 

Sir Joshua, with true genius, disdained not to 
draw instruction either from the rudest teachers 
or from infantine simplicity ; in confiimation of 
which, in one of his manuscript fragments, I find 
the following observations, which well correspond 
with the above. 

** I cannot but think that Appelles's method of 
exposing his pictures for public criticism was a 
very good one. I do not know why the judge- 
ment of the vulgar on the mechanical parts of 
painting should not be as good as any whatever: 
for instance, as to whether such or such a part be 
natural or not. If one of those persons should ask 
why half the face is black, or why there is such a 
spot of black, or snuff, as they will call it. Under 
the nose, I should conclude from thence that the 
shadows are thick, or dirtily painted, or that the 
shadow under the nose was too much resembling 
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sncifiE^ when, if those shadows had exactly re- 
sembled the transparency and colour of nature, 
they would have no more been taken notice of 
than the shadow in nature itself^ Yet I have 
aeen painters lift up their eyes at such obsetva* 
tions, and wrapping themselves up in their own 
conceit^ complain of the want of connbissance in 
the world in order to value their works as they 
deserve, never suspecting the fault to be wholly 
in themselves. 

*' A painter should nevertheless take care not to 
condescend too far, and sacrifice his taste to the 
judgement of the multitude ; few of those are ca- 
pable of giving a good judgement in regard to the 
delicacy of expression/' 

Of his sentiments on other subjects uncon- 
nected with^ the practice of art, there are many 
that come to my recollection ; in particular, when 
I related to him that old Mr. James Ferguson, the 
astronomer, was offered the Fellowship of the 
Royal Society, without solicitation or expense, 
3^et when informed of it, asked ^< what he Should 
gain by it ?*' and the answer was, that it was an 
honour conferred on him gratuitously, for which 
others were very willing to pay ; " Ah,'* said Mr. 
Ferguson, ** I do not want honour, I want bread!'* 
Sir Joshua observed, that the obtaining of honours 
was the means of obtaining bread. 

Sir Joshua would not willingly admit of any 
exciMe by way of palliating a bad performance. 
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Once, oti my shewing a landscape to him, painted 
by a friend of mine, an amateur in the art, he said 
it was very badly done, and asked me if I did not 
think the same. When I endeavoured to make 
some apology for my friend, by saying he had not 
had the advantage of instruction, he answered 
rather quickly, " What signifies that ? In this 
manner you may excuse any thing, however bad 
it may be." 

In one of his manuscripts, speaking of Michael 
Angelo, he says, " For such a superior genius, 
while wrapt in wonder and amazement at his own 
ideas, to be surly, even to his superiors is excu- 
sable ; but for such as degrade human nature, and 
transform them in their representations into mon- 
keys, to imitate this peevishness, and give them- 
selves such airs, is the very excess of the ridicu- 
lous.*' 

He observes, " that any miserable artist who 
had failed in his profession as a painter, from want 
of ability, and had afterwards, from necessity, 
turned picture dealer, was always considered,. by 
pretended connoisseurs, as well as by a great part 
of the world, as a much better judge of the art 
than the most successful artist." 

He again remarks, that " it is very possible for a 
whole nation to have a peculiarity of manners 
which shall be condemned by their neighbours, 
so that what is politeness in one country shall be 
deemed foppery in another. Sir Godfrey Kneller 
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and Sir F^ter Ldjr, who wer^ mannerists and ad* 
mifed in England) are despised in France and 
Italy ; but Vai^yWa pict^ni^s, wbicJb are truth 
itselfi and the result of a close attention to oatttre, 
are admiri^d by the ivbole world." 

I once obaervad to Sir Joshua^ that a certain in- 
significant person of our acquaintance had frequent 
aaaemblies at his bouse, which were atttoded by 
persona of the very highest rank, and that it was 
surptising bow he could induce them to come to 
him; when Sir Joshua, who knew the world 
joauch bett0r than i ever shall, set me right by 
spying} *^ If you will but provide suitable enter- 
tainmi^nt for thena, you may easily have for your 
visitors whoever you cbooae to invite* from the 
behest tq the lowest.^ 

The many tri|le$ which I have here related, I 
fi^ar mak^ me liable to the censure of my judicious 
reader, and tnost of those trifles probably had 
much better have been omitted ; but as it is all 
truth, and several of the ctrcumstances are worth 
preaervtng, I was^ as I have before observed more 
than once, unwilling to make myself the judge, by 
a Sielection, and, tbeirefore, have risked the danger 
of giving too many, lest I should have fallen into 
the worse fault of giving too few : and I have also 
941 apology forwbat I have done, and which I here 
^i ve in the very words of that great prelate, Seeker, 
ill his tenth sermon, where be has the following 
yassf^e, '' Rabbi David Kimchi, a noted Jewish 
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comtneotator, who lived about five hnodfed vears 
ago, explains that passage in tbe first psalm,- ^ HU 
leaf also shall not wither^' from Rabbins yet older 
tban himself, thus : that even the idle talk (sahe 
expresses it,] of a good man ought to be regarded; 
tbe ost superfluous things, he saith, are always 
of Bome value/"' 

I shall, therefore, boldly proceed on such au* 
thority, even if my good reader be &tigued by my 
relating those minute and petty matters, but which 
have dwelt in n)y memory from the timerieft the 
house of Sir Joshua^ and. whieh, probably, appear 
more important to my mind, as I have before ol>- 
served, than they can to another, from their con^* 
nection with that period of my youth. 

It was an opinion of his, that as it 19 impossible 
for us to do hurt to the dead, therefore we may 
hold up' their imperfections to view, as an exam- 
ple for others to avoid the like, and by this means 
to do good to the living. If we owe regard (says 
Johnson) to the meinory of the dead, there is yet 
more respect to be paid to knowledge, to virtue, 
and to truth. 

On speaking to him concerning a friend of his, 
who was dying of a lingering disease, ft)r which 
be was sensible there was no possible eure, it Was 
remarked of this p^son, that his situation seemed 
to excite in him tbe utmost degree of impatience 
and tierror, and that he appeared like a criminal 
under sentence of death. Sir Joshua observed. 
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"That we are all under sentence of death ; but 
tliatbis warratit was signed/' 

It was an observation of bis, that it had a bad 
tendency to look iat works worse than our own, aa 
it might make us too easily content with 5ur own 
prodUc^tions, or else deaden our ardor for the art 
itself. The exact reverse to this is the conse- 
<]|uence from Viewing fine pictures. 

It was bis opini6n, that it never did a painter 
ibucli credit to have no tether pictures than his 
own^tn a collection, as it beelmde tiresome to the 
spMftator from the want of variety, and also, be- 
cause the painter's peculiar defects became more 
conspicuous by seeing- them so often repeated. 

It may be remarked how well his Own works 
stood this trial, when collected together after his 
death, and exhibited in PalMVIall in 1S13. 

Sir Joshua used to say, that he could insti*uct 
acy boy that chance should throw in his way, 
to be able in half a year to paint a likeness in a 
portrait ; but to give a just expression and true 
character to the portrait was infinitely difficult 
and rare to be seen, and when done was that which 
proved the great master : and of Velasquez the 
celebrated Spanish painter, of whose great powers 
he thought so favorably, he said, '* What we are 
all attempting to do with great labour, he does at 



once/' 



A fiiend of his was relating to him the ill sut* 
oess of an indifferent painter in the country^ who, 
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by his qagrisatur^ lilfenesses, eqr^ige^^ faifi aitjbers* 
and more especially the ladies,^ much an ifl^ 
had really made tbeqH} in their own peisons^ as 
ugly as tb^y were io their portraits^ and tbia W: 
observed seeme<l ^9 b<s carrying th^ ai^gf^ ipo £ir^ 

"Why you know/' said .Sir;Jioshua» " he ha^ 
given it unfler his band that they are so/' 

A very bad picture, wfcich by the pps^es9CKr 
was thpught to be of gr^at vfduc^ was ofiered to 
him for his purchase^ and the price demaofled £(Mr 
ijt> most absurdly^ wj^ two hundred ginneas; wb^n 
he answered wit;h some d^ree of impatie^ige^ 
" Why not.twQ thoq$and !" 

One day, at dinner time. Sir Jpshiia brotigbt. 
into the parlour, in his hand, a portrait pf Rubens. 
When Miss Reynolds? with some eagernesa de- 
manded if it was an original by Rubens, Sir Jo- 
shua asked ^hy she s^ljould doubt it ?. addiiiig ^^ I 
suppose you thought that a real Rubens could nolt, 
come into the house with so little noise/' 

In conversation once with .Sir Joshua, he said 
to me in the way of advice, that " He who would 
arrive at eminence in bis profession should confine 
his whole attention to that alone, and n^ do as, 
many very sensible men have ,done» who* apeni^ 
their time in acquiring a smattering and geqfral 
kind of knowledge of every science by which 
their powers became so much divided, that they 
we^f^ not masters of an}^ one/' I aaid bw^ilyi 
^^ That is exactly my own fether.'' He replied, 
'^ And it was mine also/' 
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A young pilinter who wits showing hU perform-* 
ttiie t6 him in order to have his opinion and in- 
strilction upon it, when the faults were pointed 
out to h^m, excused himself by saying he had 
committed the error by following the dictates of 
his employer whom he wished to please. Sir Jo- 
shua would not allow such a reason to be any 
paBiafion of his faults, adding, ^^ It is you who are 
to understand your own business, and not your 
ertiployer/' Yet he would never willingly offer 
advice, unless he perceived the mind of the per- 
son, who asked it, was earnestly engaged on the 
subject ; otherwise, he said it was lost labour, and 
that mstruction went in atone ear and out at the 
other. 

Sir Joshua us^d to say, that it was a bad custom 
to talk of or even divulge the subject of your in- 
tended work, as it had tfhe tendency to lessen 
your ardor in the execution of it. 

Thi6 following observatioiis by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, were the result of many conversations, or 
from fragments written by himself! 
^^'K is not to be supposed that those works, which 
have stood the test of the wisest and severest ages, 
have in reality nothing of intrinsic valu6, but owe 
the long possessing of faitie to a hit of fortune, to 
the humour or tame obsequiousness of a long suc- 
cession of admirers. Such an opinion is too bold 
an attempt upon the reason of mankind, and he 
that holds: it must eitheir be possessed of divine 
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wisdom^ or be much of a fool. By ipvincible 
arguments, to demonstrate the mistakes of the 
learned world in all its errors ivhioh have rcontinued 
for age8> requires a soul of divine perspicuity^. 
(Newton's was such,) clear fropi those . incum'* 
brances that have misguided and obscured the 
perceptions of other mortals. To oppq^ie^a. single 
capricious opinion to the collected force. of long 
established authority, looks like some hero in a 
play, or the knight errant in a romance, who with 
his two arms alone routs whole thou^ands^'^ 

>' {laffaelle did not think that pictures ought to 
be considered as merely ornamental furniture. If 
that alone bad b^en the intent, and end of paintings 
how many painters would be his superiors ! He 
intended to, move the passions, to inspire the spec-^ 
tators with the love of. virtue and of noble actiona; 
consequently his pictures are not to b^ sUgfatly 
passed over, but must be dwelt upon ; and the 
lo^er this is done, the deeper the inapressiop will 
beo^de." ■ , * - 

'^ When a grace is said to be snatched beyond, or 
oontrs^ry to the rules of art, it is neverthel^ a truth ; 
for it may be contrary to one rule, but subservient 
to another .more comprehensive. For. instance, 
g^ffaelle, in, the figure of Christ in the Transfi- 
guration, has. made such lines as are contrary to 
the general rules ; but they are agreeable to a 
more extensive rule; thatqf beipg natural,,simple, 
unaffected, and of mpre energy. It,br^al|;s^ indeed. 
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through one rule to approach nearer to another of 
greater consequence.*' 

*^ It is possible we should bate seen greatef 
variety of thoughts, and more extraordinsrry con* 
ceptions in itbe works of painters, if they were 
left to themselves, anti did not follow each other 
like sheep." 

" Too much atfeation to dther men's thoughts, 
by filling the mind, extinguishes the natural 
power, like too much fuel on fire/* 

** The human mind cannot at once recollect all 
the rules of art, or if it could, would still not 
know bow to apply them without practice'; it 
must be by repeated acts that the babbit is settled 
bf doing right without reflecting on rules.*' 

** A painter, who vaunted himself upon the 
great learning and knowledge he had in his pro^ 
fession, produced >a picture which he boasted was 
painted according to the severity of the rules of 
his art: The connoisseurs fioeked to see it ; tind 
when, contrary to his expectations, they remained 
silent, he is astonished at people's blindness and 
want oiTtaste, pities tb^r ignorance, and complains 
how little merit is regarded in those days. ^* I do 
ndt wonder at all,''* says a friend to whom he had 
made his moan, ** at the ill success of your piece, 
in which you boaSt to have followed the rigbf of 
th^ rules of art; when you have neglected this Jest 
aii'd%ost essentia} of them, which is to have'feel- 
ing or genius for the art." 
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<< When a poet wooJid r^pieafinl: a mau iiifl^ma4 
by passion^ to put a simile io b\9 moutb be knowa 
i¥0uld be contrary to the rol^s of poetry, because 
it would be unnatural. But, suppose the ppc^ 
tru^y felt the passion he would repreaeot at th« 
time be was writing upon it, (which ra0at cer- 
tainly Shakespeare did,) he would never lopk 
about for a simile, it would inevitably cause the 
passion to languish. Thus we see that rules ai0 
founded on nattire, qoosequfintly a poet who fett 
his subject properly would have very little oeca« 
•iQH fer rules/' 

^< Homer's Iliad was first written, then, Aristotle 
drew his rules of an epic poeQi/' 

^' Getaius begids where rules end. Whexi ii 
painter ia mast^ of every ruletfbat is already found 
out, let one rule more be adfkd ; that is, not tf> be 
eonfined by any, but to thi^K^for hims^f/' i^* 
pomtaUs* Admce. 

^ Squarenesa has gKa»deur 3 it givea firmiieif^' tp 
the forms : a sespentine Une, in coimpafliaoptt ^ 
pears feeUe and totkering/' 

*^ A &tm walk or step. isgraQd* A light «A^ 
may be genteel/' 

^* A straight avenue is gcand ; a aerpentkif line 
el^Qt/' 

^< One d4sa. atoMe oaiine4i pAWSsaall eftcettei)^ 



cies," 



«* EashioQ sometimes adopts one, sometraea 
the other/' ^ 
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«( Perfee^d paft^kes equaHjr of all." 

*' In passing our judgement, we are to consider 

the daM to which the subject beAong^/' 
'< In all these caaesr, ts you ii^|pi|]iroaeh the one 

kind of exeetlenoe you retfeat ftdm the oib^ ; you 

cannot join (he two togM;her without weakenitig' 

tbeeffi^ofeaeh/' 
'' The^tot diligte of mattkiftd ia to ttrikb Wffh^ 

surprise." 
*^ All gamete erf twet^a^t^on s^re aft i^rtsftidn of 

enmity/' 
^^ Portraits, as well ds written clraFacters of 

men, should be decidedly marked, otherwise they 

wilt he insipid/' 
^* The younger pupils are best tonght by thf6^e 

who are in a small degree advsmced In knowledge 

ab^^ themsc^lv^, andftMo that clause prode^dsi 

thepeculiar advantage of studying in academ^ies/' 
^^ Itf^painlingprefertruthheforefreedam ef hand/' 
^^ Grandeur is <x»mpo$^ of stta^ht licies/' 
** Genteelness and elegance of serpen tine Ihiels/^' 
^ A firm and determined nMfnri^r ii grtund, biit 

not elegant.'' 
'* Genteelness is not being crowded, especially 

a there is a fullness at tfre same time/' 
'* Air is a single moment of any action,** 
^^Stmptfcity is an ecsaet medidim hist weisn too 

little and too much/' 
<^ Gi^e is the mediirm of motion, beauty is the 

medium of form, and genteelness the medium of 

the fashion/' 
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** Beauty . eoqsjsts in a. fitHfM to tiie end par-^ 

posed" • 

^^ Ornanaent i> the tnedium bcftween wanting 
what is necessary, and b^ing. over-^furnislkiedi'' 

*' Ornament, ought to arise only from .the right 
ord^riog of things. Qrno i« Latin for ' to fuiiitsb/ '' 

^' Manner in painting is like peculiarity of be«- 
baviour ; though it may p^eaad a&w, the buikof 
mankind will condemn it/' 

^' The only wages a real geniua thinks of! in his 
labour, is the praise of impartial judges/' 

^< A good portrait painter may not be icapable 
of pointing history/' . . 

'^ But an historical painter for certain hai the 
ability to paint portrait/' ^ . • 

*'*TUe: great ^principle <)f b^jng bappy in this 
world is not to. regard ochie. ^ff^tfld with si^aU 
things/' ... 

*^ No man K^litfbiQi an evgniug walk like, him 
whose mind bsaabe^Q employed, the whole pre- 
ceding day/' 

, ^^ Polite bjebaviour; and a refined address, like 
good pictures, make the least show to ordf^sry . 
eyes.:" ■ : _ , , ..»•'. 

^^ Hi)mility is not tadiaspise any things espe^ 
cially manlfiipd/' . , .1 ,i 

^< J^agpapiipity is not to. b^distiu^bedat any 

tiling/* 

^4t iPftO.is a pqijjint w]^j^ bavii^ been riaMught 
up ^mong books, is able to talk of notbing. else^ 
The same of a soldier, lawyer, painter, &c/^ . . 
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*^ Natural, is that which is according to the 
common course of things. An ugly face is not 
according to the common course of things, coo* 
seqQently an ugly face is an unnatural face/' 

** The character of a nation is perhaps more 
strongly marked by their taste in paintings than in 
soy other pnrsuit, althou^ more considerable ; as 
you may easier find which way the wind sits by 
throwing up a straw in the air than any hearier 
substance/' 

** Rules are very necessary to, but will nevei^ 
malte, a painter. 

^^ They should be used as servants, and subject to 
us, not we to them/' 

" There are some landscape painters, who the 
ttOTe thex work on their trees, render them the 
less like the objects of their imitation/' 

** Real greatness is that which presents less by. 
&r to the sense than to the imagination/' 

^'Greatness causes admiration, oftentimes as* 
fonishment/' 

^^ There is a certain majesty in simplicity, 
which is far abore all the quaintpess of wit/' Pope. 

^^ A certain degree of pride, enough to take i^ 
any timourousness, and enable him to depend on 
th^ force of his own genius, is a necessary qualifi- 
eation in a^ painter/'* 

'^ True sublimity consists more in the natural 
and sicffple than in the pompous and swelling/' 

* Oar own opiaioo that we shall succeed, is that ofteo which 
Sives U8 siH:€e88 in the most diQcult undertakings. 



^ The reiy fbuniatioii of the art of paiatiiig is 
ittvention; and he wha niMt excels in tfaallrigh 
quality must be aMowed to be the greatest painter, 
in. what degree soever be may be surpassed by 
others in the more infet ior bvanchas' ofthe art/^ 

** The painter who knows his profession froas 
principles, may apply them alike to any Imneh of 
the art, and succeed in it/' 

^^ Erery painter has some fevouritc branch of tke 
art which he looks for in a picture ; and m pro*' 
portiMdD as that plirt is well or tU execvUed, he 
pronounces his opinion upon the whole. One 
artist loc^a for ooloutiag, another for drawing, 
another for handling; an independent speefeatov 
kioks for expression/' 

** Never give the least touck with yoQr pemM 
till you have preseist in your mind a perfect idM 
of yoor fisture work/' 

^^ Paint at the greatest di^tanoe possiUefrom yow 
^tter, and plaee the picture .near to thesttter, or 
sometimes under him, so as to see both together..'^ 
, *^ In beautiful feces keep the whole circumfe- 
rence about the eye in a mezzotinto, as seen* iir 
the works of Guido and the best of Carlo M ar- 
lajti/'* 

«< Look at the object from which you are paints 
ing, with your eye-lids half closed, which givw* 
breadth (o the object, andsubdue^ all the littfe un- 
important parts/' 

^ An espr^tsictt of modesty softeiift tiM eye, aiM^ improves the 
beaaty of the iace vliile it dliscofora that of the nnod* 
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^ The di Absence htftweMr the Roman and the 
Venetian manner of painting their draperies is^ 
thiat the former has always^ broad lights ; the latter 
Oftiy oatebes of light, and consequently more na- 
tural, more silky, but not so nobW 

^ It sifrprises Ihe ignorant in art when they 
hear it said, that such driipery in a picture as 
seems^ to them not to be an exact imitation of in- 
dividttal nature, is yet better than that which is 
so natural, that (to \ise their awn words,) it looks 
as if you could take it up. I would ask such 
p^psons, whether in an heroic poem (to that style 
in painting I allude,) they look upon those ex- 
ppsssionsi which -are the most familiar to be the 
best? Expressions, however proper of themselves; 
yet, by being to^ eAen in the mouths of the vul- 
gar, contract a metoness. It is the same in re->' 
spedt to the accompaniments in a picture ; there- 
fere the painter carefully avoids introducing into 
his pictures those utensils which are l^imiliar, and 
seen by us every day, even so to drapery : or when 
forded to adopt them, then they are drawn after a 
form of his own composing, or else taken from an- 
t^ue models. He therefore objects to such 
drapery as would be called natural ; he seeks only 
the order of the folds, that they are lai^e, and of a 
Dorbie cast ; that they mark out the parts they 
cover, and flow sweetly into each other, and con- 
duct the eye with satisfaction from one fold to 
another, without offensive crossings or affected 
contrasts/' 
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*^ The great painter, as well » tb^ poet, founds 
his work on general nature s but in-the styte^isf 
Watteau, Lancret, &e. ; on the contrary, the msre 
uatural the drapery is represented the better it is;'' 

^^ Raffaelle and Rembrandt botk imitated na-* 
ture; with this difference, that the first showed 
what she had that was most beautiful, noble, and 
simple: th^ other took her "without selection, and 
without exactness. It is true we see natul'e.in 
his figures^ but we are sorry to say itJs nature/' 

^' It is necessary that a painter should lmv0 an 
elevated and sublime comprehepsievi of things; 
which is to be acqoired by being intimately ac« 
quaioted with the noblest characters iof ttieaii- 
cients/' » 

'^ There is a bombast in paintiog^ as well as i» 
poetry, and it is divided from the true sublime 'bf 
a thin partition. Hence it often happens that 
when the painter thinks he has given bis^ure 
the air of a hero, or the poet made him, as b9 
conceives, speak like one, they are no more th^ 
true representations of either, than Ancient Pistol, 
or the player, who, in order to act the great hero; 
endeavoured to look as big as he couM, and 
strutted about the stage till he was hissed off- by 
his jij^dicious audience/' 

^' Some painters imagine the sublime to-cowiil 
in over4|Tained and forced attitudes ; thus quilting 
as much as possible every easy and natural nir aii4 
action." . 
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^^ Qth^to* on the coiitrary^ by. . imitirtipg Dllture 
tao!irlos^y, and witboutcboice, h^ve oaade tjbeir 
figures appear mean and inelegant. The first 
mdOJier is .the tnost prevalent^and iodeed by much 
tbft easiest attained ; aa the other ex trenie requires 
sotn&attwtion to nature/' 

^^ Those pompous airs, however, are more im* 
posing^ and maki3 a greater show, and., strike the 
^e of a raw and ignorant beholder far more than 
the simple natural manner." 

f^^Tbe skm^ principle is applicable also to 
eokuring : as^oolours, raw and gaudy, give most 
itelight tivtbe eye of the vulgar/' 

'^^ In»paintiiig,.a8 in afcbiteclure, the very es** 
aenca ami perfection of the grand style is simpli- 
oity ; not: to be too much encumbered with little 
QfQiam^ntSy; which produce no i&fiect at a distance^ 
but only^make a confused heap of littlenc^es/^ 

'^ On the contrary, a picture should be com** 
posed itf lew and large parts, whiah fill the eye 
distinctly/' 

'S Large parts and few < are the foundation of a 
grand gusto/' 

^^ ^ simplicity of taste may desceadinto dowoo^* 
ishnessa^d poverty of invention.; soialso a riabv 
nes* and redundancy of. invienttoaijnay rani&lo 
WiiMiiessiiid romantic kind of rieium»: and <magai« 
ficence^like the descriptions to be met with only 
in rontiances : the conseqaenccof which is, , thafr 
you behold them without the least emotion.". 
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^* XEemoaiy tmi fr of dity Int^^* a relatitKmliip 
t5 taftte, in not being too pfOdigat of ridi otm- 
ments or gay draperies/' 

^^ Endeavour to look at the subject or titter 
fi!oni ^rhich you are painting as if it was a pfetnm ; 
this will in some degree render it more easy to be 
eopied/' 

** in painting consider the object before yiou, 
whatever it may be, as mwe made out byligtat 
and shadow than by its lines/' 

^* When a painter becomes fond of talking, tie 
had better put a padlock on his mouth, beeaiise 
those who can be admired ibr what tbey ssry will 
have less desire to be admired for what tbcfjr can 
do ; and as the former is so much easier performed 
with appbuse than the latter, it will more fre« 
quently be adopted : it being the nature of mmi-* 
kind to get as much commendatioQ as they cati 
acquire, and by the easiest meeos/' 

Of talkers he adds, *V They read, study, awJ 
look at pictures, with no other view than of qua« 
Ufying thetnselves for talkiug on the sulkject ; their 
knowledge goes no further: so that an itlg^niotid' 
man may sonsetimes by cfaance heat* a prbfi[ta1)le 
sentence fiom theoi, though it really is of ho kind 
of service to thismselves. They «e like' the Wrfl 
that brings hewe meat in fa^r beak fef her younfg, 
but never tastes it hereeAf/' 
. '^ Those talkers foolish^ thrnk, that i#f they 
have acquired: a reputaticm by their tongue, it is 
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8iEffiei€BDt 4bf tfaem ; lo do not care to tftriiggle 
with the laborious part, that of endeavouring to 
practice what they so fluently deliver/' 

'* A student should begin his cote^ by a oureful 
finishing, and making out the parte ; as practice 
will give him freedom and fecility of hand : a 
bold and unfinished manner is commonly the faa» 
bit of old age." 

The fi)lIowing are .some of his observations oa 
dn.wing : 

'^ Take care to give your %ure a sweep oi^ 
sway/' 

^' Outlines in waves, sofit^ and almost imper- 
cepfeifale against the back ground/' 

'^ Never make the contour too coarse/' 

^' Avoid aim those oudinea and lines which sue 
equal, which make parallels, triangles, Sec/' 

^* The parts that are nearest to our eye appear 
more enlight^fied^ deeper shadowed, avd better 
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Keep broad lights and shadows, and also prin- 
dpal lights and shadows/' 

'* Wh^e there is the deepest shadow it is ac« 
companied by the brightest light/' 

^ Let nothing start out, or be too strong for its 
place.. 

ON PAINTING A HSA0. 

** Let those parts which turn or retire from our 
eye be of broken or mixed colours, as being |ess. 
distinguished and nearer the borders/' 
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' ^< Let all your shadows be of one colour ; glasse 
them till they are so." 

<^ Use red colours in the shadows of the most 
delicate complexions, but with discretion/' 
• " Contrive to have a skreen with red oryiellow 
colour on it, to reflect the light on the shaddd 
part of the sitter's face/' 

*< Avoid the chalk, the brick-dust, atid the 
charcoal, and think on a pearl and a ripe peadh/' 

^^ Avoid long continued lines in the eyes, and 
too many sharp ones/' 

Notwithstanding that Reynolds, in the bourse 
of a long life, had judged it prudent, for his own 
use and reference, to make so many memoran-' 
dums of his floating ideas on the subject of his 
profession, yet it was impossible for any man to 
have thought upon the arduous labours of that 
profession with more modesty. Indeed^ when 
Loid Monboddo, once discoui^ing with him, said^ 
that he thought the profession of painting mxtst 
require great exertion of mind and arduous study. 
Sir Joshua, with his accustomed modesty, an-* 
swered, ^Sthat .he did not think it deserved the 
name of study, as. it was no more than that degree 
1^ employment for the mind which fully occu- 
pies it without fatigue: and probably for. this 
reason, was more conducive to the happiness of 
the individual, than the practice of any other 
{profession/' 

I think that, when Sir Joshua made this answer 
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he did not recollect the various kriovvledge and 
great invention which is required by those who 
have made th^ ample field of historical painting 
their study and pursuit. It was rather the speech 
of a mere portrait painter ; for, at other times, I 
have heard him confess the great difficulty it was 
to him to paint history^ from the want of practice 
in that department ; which, to execute in its ut- 
most perfection, requires more knowledge than 
has ever been possessed by any one man. 

It was his opinion, that the population of Lotir 
don was no more than just sufficient- to affosd a 
reputable maintenance for eight painters only, and 
this number to include all the different branc];!^ 
of the art. What would he now say when mote 
than eight hundred come forward and claim a 
maintenance, and their number is every day in- 
creasing ? 

I shall now resume my narrative. 

In Sir Joshua's seventh discourse, delivered on 
the 10th December, as usual, in this year, his ob- 
ject was to prove the existence of a real standard 
of taste ; this he consjidered as absolute as one for 
corporeal beauty, and as an immutable truth in 
Itself, although, at the same time, it did not pre- 
clude the existence of certain variable and second 
dary truths, differing according to circumstances, 
in their influence as well as in their stability, and 
therefore particularly requiring the artist's close 
attention* 

VOL. II. r 
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] At ih0 cdHHneiicement of tlm oration, be again 
feoommeticled tndu§iry most strenuously Jo the 
students ; but witb this bappy diatinction, tbat 
it was nbt ^^ the industry of tbe hj^mds^ but of tfaa 
Imma^/' -, He then nOiBrked the precipe definition of 
th^ urt it£ie|f| which, though ^' not a divine j^, 
so nej'thi^ is it a m^jchnnieal tradie;^' considering 
its foundation as rating on sojid science, but still 
insisting that practice, although (essential to per- 
fection, would never arrive at its aim unless di- 
rected hy a judicious principle. 

As great: learaiiag is not absolutely necessary for 
;a painter, he.recomnftended bis 3^outbful haarejTB 
Dot to be terrified at the want of it, but still to 
keep in mind that a certain degreie of cultivation, 
such as was in thei^ power, wa4 nevertheless as- 
^entiai ; and he therefore pointed out the prQK 
priety of being tolerably conversant with the 
poets, even in English, so as to imbibe a poetical 
spirit, of ado|^ting a habit of acquiring and digest- 
~tt)g ideas, and of obtaining some knowledge of 
that part of philosophy which gives an insight 
into human nature, as connected with the man- 
ners, charattters, passions, and affections ; in short 
.that a painter ^^ ought to know something con- 
.^eming the mind, as well as a great deal concern- 
ing the body of man" — a truth which he more 
fully exemplified in anoth(^ part of the discourse, 
saying, that, ^' in fact, as he who does not know 
himself, does not know others, so it may be said. 
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with equal truths that he who does not knb^ 
others, knows himself but very imperfectly/* 

For tbis( great end, he recommended reading as 
theTiecreation of leisure hours ; and that the stu- 
dent (agreeable to bis own custom) should supply 
what partial and desultory reading cannot afford, 
by the conirersation of learned and ingenious men, 
which he considered as the best of all substitutes 
for those who have not the means or opportuni- 
ties of deep study. 

Of these studies, and of this conversation, added 
Sir Joshua, the desire and legitimate offspring is 
« power of distinguishing right from wrong; which 
power, when applied to works of art, he consi- 
dered to be that which the world calls ** Taste/* 
He then proceeded to examine, whether Taste is 
so far beyond human reach as to be unattainable 
with care, or so very vafgue and capricious that no 
care ought to be employed about it. 

To follow him through this investigation would 
be far beyond my proposed limits ; though it may 
be noticed, that he laid it down as an axiom, that 
although Genim and Tasie^ in their common ac- 
ceptation, appear to be very nearly related, as 
** the difference lies only in this, that genius has 
superadded to it a habit or power of execution : 
or we may say, that taste, when this power is 
added, changes its name and is. called genius, — 
still is the popular opinion most absurd, th'at they 
may both claim a« entire exemption from the re- 

F 2 
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strafnt of rules; that their powers are intuitive; 
and that, under the name of genius great works are 
produced, and under the tiakne of taste an exact 
judgement is given, without our knowing why, and 
without' our being under the least obligati<ln to 
reason, precept, or experience/' 

After speaking of taste in general, he applied it 
to the art in its various particulars, observing, 
that it is reason and good sense which rank and 
estimate every art, and every part of that art, ac- 
cording to its importance, from the painter of 
animated, down to inanimate, nature ; but be pro- 
tested against any man who shall prefer the infe* 
rior style, saying, that it is his taste; for here 
taste has nothing, or, at least, ought to have no- 
thing, to do with the question — ^' he wants not 
taste, but sense and soundness of judgement/' 

In avoiding one extreme of opinion, however. 
Sir Joshua did not commit the frequent error of 
adopting its opposite ; but still acknowledged 
that a part of taste does not absolutely belong to 
the external form of things, but is addressed to 
the mind, and actually depends on its original 
frame, or, a^ he expressed himself, " the oiigani- 
zation of the soul ; I mean the imagination and 
the passions" — but then he contended, that the 
principles of these are as invariable as the former, 
and are to be known and reasoned upon in the 
same manner, by an appeal to common sense de-. 
ciding upon the common feelings of mankind. 
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In his enthusiasm for the art itself, Sir Joshua 
sever lost sight of its highest advantages in its 
bearing upon the minds of mankind wherever it 
was cultivated ; and in this very discourse he no- 
ticed, that it has been often observed, that the 
good and virtuous man alone can acquire this 
true or just relish even of works of art ; an opi- 
nion which he considered as well founded, when we 
reflect that the same habit of mind which is ac- 
quired by our search after truth in the more seri- 
ous duties of life, is only transferred to the pursuit 
of lighter amusements ; that the same disposition, 
the same desire to find something steady, substan- 
tial, and durable, on which the mind can lean, as 
it were, and rest with safety, actuate us in both 
cases ; and, as he addS) that the subject only is 
changed, but that we pursue the same method in 
our search after the idea of beauty and perfection 
in each ; " of virtue, by looking forward beyond 
ourselves to society, and to the whole ; of arts, 
by extending our views in the same manner to all 
ages and all times/' 

The truths with which he closed this brilliant 
discourse are too important to mankind in ge- 
neral not to be repeated here; for Sir Joshua 
always bad the power, as well as the desire, of 
rendering art useful to morals. ^' The true spirit 
of philosophy,'' said he, " by giving knowledge, 
gives a manly confidence, and substitutes rational 
firmness in the place of vain presumption. A 
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loan of real taste ia a^vraya a man of juflgmeftt in 
otber respects ; and those inTentions which either 
disdain, or $brink froo^, reason^ are generally, I 
fear, more like the dreaios of a distempered brain, 
th&n the exalted enthusiasm of a sound and truiei 
genius. In the midst of the highest flights of 
fancy or imagination, reason ought to preside 
from first to last, though I admit her more power- 
ful operation is upon reflection !'' 



1777. 

Of the year 1777 I have little to record cum- 
c^rni^g Sii: Joshua from my own knowledge, as, at 
that; time, I was not in London. A |x)etical 
efHstle, about this period, had been printed, ad« 
dveased to hicp, in which, whiUl praising a portrait 
of Lord Amherst, the poet saya something aboat 
the fleetiqesa of bis cqIouts, when he good-hu*. 
mourdly observed, in answer, that it lAuat be 
acknowledged tbefi, th^t he came off with ftying 
colours. 

Tbia poem, in addition to its mixture of praise^ 
and of a certain portion of implied censure^ also 
offered Sir Joshua sonoe ad vice, fecomoiending to> 
him the fiifther painting of Burke and Gwrriok ^ 
a hint which was totally unnecessary both tathe 
wishes and the genius of the artist and thefeittnd. 
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1778- 

In 1778 Sir Joshua published his Seven Dis- 
courses, with a Dedication to his Majesty, of* 
which it was aptly said at the time, that it was a 
model to dedicators, and a hint both to writers and 
painters, that a portrait may be well drawn, with- 
out being varnished, and highly coloured without 
being daubed. 

The most prominent feature in it runs thus: — 
" The regular progress of cultivated life is from 
necessaries to accommodations, from accommoda* 
tions to ornaments. 

«« By your illustrious predecessors were esta- 
blished Marts for Manufactures, and Colleges for 
Science ; but for the Arts of Elegance, those Arts 
by which Manufactures are improved and Science 
refined, to found an Academy was reserved for 
your Majesty. 

** Had such patronage been without effect, there 
had been reason to believe that nature had, by 
some insurmountable impediment, obstructed our 
proficiency ; but the annual exhibitions, which 
your Majesty has been pleased to encourage, show 
that only encouragement had been wanting. 

^' To give advice to those who are contending 
foar royal liberality, has been, for some years, the 
duty of my station in the Academy ; and these 
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Discourses hope for your Majesty's acceptance, as 
well intended endeavours to excite the emulation 
ivhich your notice has kindled, and to direct those 
studies which your bounty has rewarded. 



» 



*' Sini Macenates non deerunt Marones^ 



I think it has already been observed, that at all 
the times when Sir Joshua delivered his discour- 
ses to the Royal Academy, the audience was very 
numerous, being composed of the learned and the 
great, as well as those engaged in the study of the 
arts. ' 

A gold medal was presented once in every two 
years by the Royal Academy, as a prize for the 
best historical picture, to be painted by a student 
of the Academy. 

A young painter who had made several different 
designs for the composition of the story he was 
about to execute in order to his becoming a can* 
didate, brought his sketches to Sir Joshua, to con- 
sult with him and have his opinion as to which 
was the best in point of sentiment, or most clear 
in explaining the history. 

Sir Joshua's answer was to this effect: " You 
may choose whichever you please ; it will turn 
out precisely the same ; you are to recollect 
that your picture is to be judged of by painters 
only. It will be the manual execution of the 
work, and that alone which will engross the atten- 
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tion of Artists, and the degree of merit displayed 
in tbat part of the art is what will determine theto 
in their election of the candidate for the prize. 

'^ It is no naatter how long or how short the 
time may have been in which you have done the 
work ; or with how much difficu-lty, or with how 
much ease you have accomplished it. The result 
alone is to be considered/' - 

This is quite consistent with some observations 
in the fragnients preserved by Mr.Malone, where 
be says, ^> My principal labour was employed on the 
whole together ; and I was never weary of chang- 
ing, and trying different modes and different effects. 
I had always some scheme io my mind, and a per- 
petual desire to advance. By constantly endea- 
vouring to do my best, I acquired a power of doing 
that with spontaneous facility, which at first was 
the effort of my whole mind ; and my reward was 
threefold ; the satisfaction resulting from acting 
on this first principle, improvement in my art, and 
the pleasure derived from a constant pursuit after 
excellence." 

In this year he painted one of his best {>or traits 
of Dr. Johnson, who observes of it in a letter to 
Mns* Thrale, ^^ I have twiee sat to Sir Joshua, and 
he seems to like his own performance. He has 
projected another in which I am to be busy ; but 
we can think of it at leisure"— -and in a subsequent 
q)istie, ke adds, ^' Sir Joshua has finished my 
picture, and it Beems to please every body, but I 
shall wait till I see how it pleases you.^' 
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In this strict intimacy so long kept up with Dr. 
Johnson, Sir Joshua seems to have considered 
himself as enjoying both pleasure and advantage ;. 
and upon one occasion, whilst conversing with a 
friend upon the strictness with which Johnson in- 
culcated to all his acquaintance the importance of 
perpetual vigilance against the slightest degree of 
falsehood/ he observed that the effect had been, 
that all who were of his school were distinguished 
for a love of truth and accuracy, which they might 
not have possessed in the same degree, if they had 
not been acquainted with Johnson. 

Sir Joshua's regard for the memory of his de- 
parted friend Goldsmith is properly recorded by 
Boswell in a conversation which took place at this 
period, at a dinner party at his house. When 
talking of the " Traveller" he said, *' I was glad 
to hear Charles Fox say, it was one of the finest 
poems in the English language.^' Mr. Langton 
then asked, " Why were you glad ? you surely 
had no doubt of this before :" to which Johnson 
added, " No ; the merit of the Traveller is so 
well ' established, that Mr. Fox's praise cannot 
augment it, nor his censure diminish it ;" when, 
with great modesty, Sir Joshua replied, *' But his 
friends may suspect they had too great a partiality 
for him." 

Speaking of this conversation afterwards, John- 
son seemed to display some little jealousy at Sir 
Joshua's friendship with the heads of a party to 
which his own politics were inimical, for he said, 
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'^ Yes, Sir, I knocked Fox )on the head, without 
oeremony. Reynolds is too much under Fox and 
Burke at present. He is under the Fox St^r and 
the Iri^h Constellation. He is ial ways u nder some 
planet ;'' — ^but the truth is, that Sir Joshua never 
attempted . to borrow light from any political or 
scientific luminary, however brilliant ; for, to carry 
on the metaphor, 'twas his own powerful attrac- 
tion that brought him into the same sphere with 
such illustrious persons. 

Soon after Mr. Boswell, talking of a phrase of 
Garrick's, who called Lord Camden a ^^ little law- 
yer,'' at the time he was boasting of his acquaint* 
ance, Johnson said, '^ Well, Sir, Garrick talked 
very properly. Lord Camden was a little lateyer 
to be associating so familiarly with a player ;" on 
which, Sir Joshua observed, and with great truth, 
" that Johnson considered Garrick to be, as it were, 
his property, and that he would allow no man ei- 
ther to blame or to praise Garrick in his presence, 
without contradicting him." 

Another conversation about this time, recorded 
by. Mr. Boswell, is so descriptive of Sir Joshua's 
mild, yet persevering manner, in argumentative, 
yet friendly discourse, that I should not feel my- 
self at liberty to omit it. 

Whikt dining at General Paoli's, the subject of 
wine dtinking was introduced, which Sir Joshua 
defended, and Boswell at tbat.time drinking water 
in imitation of Johnson, the latter exclaimed, 
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^* Boswell 18 a bolder combatant than Sir Joshua : 
he ai^ues for wine without the help of wine ; but 
Sir Joshua with it." Sir Joshua replied, •* But 
to please one's company is a strong motive ;'* when 
Johnson, then supposing the whole company t^. 
b^ a little elevated, exclaimed, " 1 won't argue 
any more with you, Sir : you are too far gone;** 
to which he mildly answered, " I should havfe 
thought so indeed, Sir, had I made such a speech- 
as you have now/' On this Johnson drew him- 
self up» blushing, as Boswell describes it, and said, 
'* Nay^ don't be angry, I did not mean to offend 
you." 

Sir Joshua then observed, *^ At first the taste of 
wine was disagreeable to me; but I brought my-^ 
self to drink it, that I might be like other people. 
The pleasure of drinking wine is so connected with 
pleasing your company, that altogether there is 
something of social goodness in it." As this 
touched upon Johnson's own peculiarity he ifelt it, 
and, though inaccurately, complained that ft was 
only saying the same thing over again. 

On another occasion Sir Joshua shewed his ha- 
bit and facility of judging of character, for whilst 
conversing about Johnson in his absence, Boswell 
said, that his power of reasoning was very strong, 
and that, he had a peculiar art of drawing charac* 
tec8» which was as rare as good portrait painting. 
'^ Yes, replied Sir Joshua, he is undoubtedly ad- 
niirahiei in this ; but in order to mark the cbarac- 
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ters ivbich he draws, he overcharges them, and 
gives people more than they really have, whether 
of good or bad/' 

Another proof of Sir Joshua's nice discrimina- 
tion, of cbaraoter is seen in the distinction he 
l&akes between true politeness and the affectation (yf 
it, and clearly given by him in the instance of two 
ndUemen, to whom he paid a morning visit on a 
Sunday. The first that he paid his respects to 
received him with extraordinary affected conde- 
scensioii^ atsd, seemed ^ery desirous to please, 
talked to him the whole time on nothing but his 
art, in order to give him a fair opportunity of ap- 
pearing to the most advantage, and observed to 
him, that he -had requested the pleasure of this 
viait on a Sunday that he might not occasion his 
loiitig that time which, on other days, could be 
so much better employed. 

After quitting this nobleman, he paid his next 
visit to another, (I think it was Lord Chesterfield,) 
who unlike tbe first, received him with the same 
freedom as if he had been his equal, never once 
spoke upon the subject of art, nor observtfd that 
Sunday was the day of rest for the laborious ; but 
dkKOursed on the news and the occurrences of the 
4ay, and on such other topics as a gentleman of 
education is supposed to be acquainted with, and 
hq word escaped him that denoted his recollection 
of any difference ia their stations. 

This anecdote was related to me by Sir Joehut 
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himself many years after the occurrdnee, as an in- 
stance that had struck him very forcibly as a fine 
contrast. 

Th^ perspicuity and clearness of Sir Joshua's 
judgement were evident in all his conversation; and 
another little instance ' is thus given in bisoWh 
words from a fragment written m hfs own hand** 

*^ Josiah Tucker, Dean of Gloucester, at a 
meeting of the Society for the fibeouragemenf of 
Arte» Manufactures, ind Commerce, said, that he 
thought a pin^maker wais a more usefal affid vatu- 
sible member of society than Raffaelle^ • 

** This is an observation of a very narrow miAd>; 
a mind that is confined to the mere'object of com- 
merce, that sees with a microscopic eye but- a piii^t 
of the great machine of the economy of life, and 
thinks that small partwhich he sees to be thewhole. 
Commerce is the means, hot the end, of happiness or 
pleasure: the end is a rational enjoyment of life, 
by means of arts and sciences; it is, therefore, the 
highest degree of folly to set the means in a higher 
•rank of esteem than the accomplished end. It is 
as tnuth as to say that the brick-maker is a more 
tiseful member of society than the architect who 
employs him. The usefulness of the brick-maker 
is acknowledged, but the rank of him and the ar- 
chitect are very dilSTerent .No man deserves better 
of mankind than he who has the art of opening 
sources of intellectual pleasure and instruction by 
means of the senses/' 
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It 18 not to be iindes-atood from this anecdote 
that Sir Joshua was apt to oyer-rata the d^ree of 
bis profession in respect to its raok in society. 
The following circumstance will show how just a 
vi^w be bad of its comparative importance. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds had as great a portion of 
enthusiasfn for his art,, as my man can have for 
the study which he may have adopted ; and, indeed, 
without this stimulus nothing great or difficult can 
be accomplished : yet be was totally free from that 
weakness so commonly found among professional 
men, of over-rating either the rank, value, or im- 
{K)rtanceof his profession. He felt it as a duty 
to excel in the department which he had under*- 
token : he relied upon it entirely, as hits great souree 
•of support and honour, his bulwark and preserver ; 
but be did not expect or require, as a thing of 
course, that others should see it in the same view : 
it was of high consequence to him ; but not 
equally so to them. The plank that saves a man 
from drowning becomes to him of more value 
than a first-rate man of war, yet be does not expect 
that others should look on it as of the same degree 
of importance. Hence Sir Joshua always consi- 
dered this professional kind of mania as a species 
of pedantry, and thought a certain eminent pro- 
fessor of the science of music very absurd who, 
when he related a circumstance of three great mu- 
sicians having been introduced at the court of a 
prince, said " these three great personages were 
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ptesented)" a term only applicable to persons of 
high rank in society. 

^ It has often been remarked that the king never 
commissioned Sir Joshua for a singlie picture ; in- 
deed he never sat to him but once, when his por- 
trait was painted by him for the Royal Academy. 

Soon after that picture was finished. Sir Joshua 
went down on a visit to Dr. Warton at Winches- 
ter College, where he was particularly noticed by 
their Majesties, who were then making a tour 
through the summer encampments, having taken 
Winchester in their route. » 

In Dr. Warton's biography, some of the parti- 
culars of this visit are entered into ; his house be- 
ing stated at that j^riod to have been filled with 
men, some of whom were of high and acknow- 
le(]^ed talents ; amongst others, in addition to Sir 
Joshua, were the late Lord Palmerston, Messrs. 
Stanley and Warton, and Mr. Garrick ; a whim- 
sical accident is stated to have occurred to the lat« 
ter at one of the reviews, and which Sir Joshua 
afterwards recounted with great humour. 

At one of those field-days in the vicinity. Gar- 
rick found it necessary to dismount, when his 
horse escaped from his hold and ran off; throwing 
himself immediately into his professional attitude 
he erred out, as if on Bosworth field. " A horse! 
-a horse ! my kingdom for a horse !** 

This exclamation, and the accompanying atti- 
tude, excited great amazement amongst the sur- 
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rounding spectators, who knew him not ; but it 
could not escape his Majesty's quick apprehen- 
sion^ for it being within his hearing, he immedi- 
ately said, " Those must be the tones of Gafrickl 
see if he is not on the ground." The theatrical 
and dismounted monarch was immediately brought 
to his Majesty, who not only condoled with him 
most good humouredly on his misfortune, but 
flatteringly added, " that his delivery of Shak- 
speare could never pass undiscovered." 

Of further incidents relative to art, connected 
with the biography of Sir Joshua during this year, 
I have to mention, that idr. Score, a native of De- 
vonshire, was his pupil about this time, and that 
on the 10th of December, as usual, the JPresident 
delivered his eighth discourse. • 
/In this he laid it down as a truth, that all the 
principles both of painting and poetry have their 
foundation in the human mind ; that novelty and 
contrast, however necessary, must still become 
defects, if carried to excess ; and that even sim- 
plicity itself might be overstrained. 

These points he generally illustrated, as ema^ 
nating from the mind itself, by stating, that as 
variety reanimates the attention, which is apt to 
languish under a continual- sameness, so novelty 
makes a more forcible ifnpression on the mind^ 
than can be produced by the representation of 

M 

what we have often seen before, whilst contrast 
stimulates the pttiver of comparison by opposition. 

VOL. II. G 
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All this he considered so obvious as not to require 
proof; but at the same time he very judiciously 
added, that the mind, though an active principle, 
has likewise a disposition to indolence ; and 
though it loves exercise, loves it only to a certain 
degree, beyond which it is very unwilling to be 
led, or driven. From this, then, he inferred, that 
the pursuit of novelty and variety may be carried 
to excess ; for whenever variety entirely destroys 
the pleasure arising from uniformity and repeti- 
tion, and whenever novelty counteracts and shuts 
out the pleasure arising from old habits and cus* 
toms, they must then oppose, in too great a de- 
gree, the indolence of our disposition, so that the 
mind can only bear, with pleasure, a small portion 
of novelty at a time. 

This position he exemplified further, by ob- 
serving, that when the objects are scattered and 
divided into many equal parts in any composition, 
the eye is thereby perplexed and fatigued, from 
not knowing where to rest, where to find the prin- 
cipal action, or where is the principal figure ; for 
when all are niiaking equal pretensions to notice, 
all are in equal danger of neglect. " The expres- 
sion which is used very often on these occasions 
is, the piece wants repose ; a word which perfectly 
expresses a relief of the mind from that state of 
hurry and anxiety which it suffers, when looking 
at a work of this character.** 

Sir Joshua then proceeded to illustrate his sub-* 
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ject by a critical review of both painters and poets, 
and took occasion, before closing, to introduce that 
excellent note on Macbeth, already noticed. 

I recollect a circumstance about this time, which 
shews his openness to coAviction, and his readiness 
to correct whatever he found amiss in his own works. 
A young artist of the name of Powell, who was 
much employed in copying Sir Joshua's pictures 
in a small size, in oil colours, and which he exe- 
cuted with much accuracy and taste, amongst 
others, copied the great picture of the Marlborough 
family now at Blenheim castle, which Sir Joshua 
bad just finished ; and when PoWell produced the 
copy for his inspection, he surprized him by fiod- 
iog much fault with the effect of the back ground, 
although it was an exact imitation of the origi- 
nal picture. Powell fatigued by the labour he 
had already bestowed, protested he could make 
it no better, but Sir Joshua quieted his alarm, by 
assuring him it was with his own original that he 
was offended, not with the copy : and accordingly 
altered it afterwards upon mature reflection. 

This Mr. Powell had borrowed a beautiful pic- 
ture by Sir Joshua of a child, the face in shadow, 
to make a copy from it. When he had finished 
his copy and was taking the picture home, a 
young gentleman in the street, in flourishing about 
the stick which he carried in his hand, by acci- 
dent struck the picture, when a large part of the 
face and band of the painting dropped from the 

G 2 
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canvass, to the utter astonishment and dismay of 
poor Powell, who was totally unable to repair the 
damage. 

1779. 

-fix AT. 55. 

IjN the year 1779 Sir Joshua devoted his abilities 
to partly ornamenting of the new apartments in 
Somerset-house, by executing a picture for the 
handsome ceiling of the library. In the centre is 
Theory sitting on a cloud. In her hand she holds 
a scroll with an inscription, " Theory is the 
knowledge of what is truly nature,*' a definition 
quite in unison with the general principle so ably 
maintained by the painter throughout his dis- 
courses. 

It is an obvious remark, that the point of view 
in which paintings on ceilings can be seen, is by 
no means favourable to the general effect ; this 
difficulty has, however, been surmounted, in some 
degree, by the discriminating skill of Sir Joshua, 
and his^ judicious choice of his subject, to which 
he has imparted the most graceful lightness, repre<- 
senting her rather as hovering over the head pfthe 
spectator, than as fixed on any permanent seat. 

In addition to this elegant specimen of his art, 
are the two royal portraits, in the cauncij-rooit), 
of tbeix present Majesties; the King being repre- 
sented on his coronation ^hair, as. at the perform- 
ance of that ceremony, and his consort also, 
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adorned with all the paraphernalia of regal cos- 
tume and state. 

This year terminated the mortal career of Gar- . 
rick, whose fame will, however, last long. He 
had continued to act on the stage until a late pe- 
riod of his life ; and it being remarked to Sir 
Joshua as rather extraordinary, that this Roscius 
of the British drama should still undergo so much 
fatigue after his fortune was made, and his fame 
established, he observed, with great knowledge of 
human nature, *^ That it was necessary for Garrick 
to do so, in order to preserve his popularity, and 
to keep up his importance with the great, who 
soon neglect and forget those who cease to be the 
town talk, however eminent they may have been/' 
so much does fashion govern the world. 

On Mr. Garrick's demise, a monodv was written 
% Mr. Sheridan* to his memory ; in which he very 



♦ Since the publication of the first edition, we have also wit- 
nessed a monody on the admired orator himself; of whom I re- 
collect that immediately after bis mamage with Miss Linley, Sir 
Joshua inyited them to dinner, together with a large company, 
with a full hope that he should gratify his guests with a song 
from so famous a performer, and accordingly had procured a fine 
toned piano-forte in perfect order for the purpose: whenlo! to 
his great mortification, on hints being given that a song from her 
would be received as a great gratification and favour, Mr. Sheri- 
dan answered that Mrs. Sheridan, with his assent, bad come to a 
resolution never again to sing in public company— Sir Joshua re- 
peated this next day in my hearing witb some degree of anger, 
saying *^ what reason could they tbink I had to invite them to 
dinner, unless it was to hear her sing, for she cannot talk ?'* 
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elegantly shews, that the fame of the orator and 
the actor must be nearly as evanescent as those 
exertions on which it was founded, if not aided 
by the poet or the painter, whose works also have 
a better chance of immortality. In this production 
he paid Sir Joshua the compliment of placing 
his efforts in apposition with those of RajQfaelle 
himself. 

*^ Whatever of wonder Reynolds now may raisie, , 
RafFaelle still boasts contemporary praise ; 
Each dazzling light, and gaudier bloom snbda^d^ 
With undiminished awe his works are view'd : 
E'en Beauty's poi-trait wears a softer prime, 
Touch'd by the tender hand of mellowing time." 

In this year Sir Joshua raised his price to fifty 
guineas for a head size, which he continued during 
the remainder of his life : his rapidly accumulating 
fortune was not, however, for his own sole enjojg- 
ment ; he still felt the luxury of doing good, and 
had many objects of bounty pointed out to him 
by his friend Johnson, who, in one of his letters in 
this year to Mrs. Thrale, inquires, '* Will master 
give me any thing for my poor neighbous ? I have 
had from Sir Joshua and Mr. Strahan.'^ 

1780. 

iETAT. 66. 

The year 1780 is particularly noticeable, as 
that in which the Academy first began to exhibit 
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at Somerset-house ; their apartments in that build- 
ing having recently been finished for their recep* 

tion* 

* 

On this occasion the critics of the day seemed 
to consider themselves as arrived at a new era in 
the arts, or, at least, in the annals of the Academy 
itoel^ thus by the Sovereign's munificence esta* 
blished in a superb edifice, supposed to be well 
calculated for all the purposes of the Society : and 
I find the two following criticisms which were 
written upon that occasion. 
. One of them is in an address to his Majesty, 
prefixed to a " Candid Review of the Exhibition," 
where it is said, that " The excellence to which 
the arts have arisen calls particularly on the atten- 
tion of the world. The progress of the Academy 
has been so rapid, that, though this is only the 
12th year of its existence, it has already made Bri- 
tain the seat of Arts, and in painting, sculpture, 
and engraving, it rivals, if it does not excel, all the 
other schools in Europe. In all ages the progress 
of the arts to excellence has been slow and gradual ; 
but it is the singular merit of the Royal Academy 
of Britain, that it has broke through the fetters 
with which similar institutions have heretofore 
been confined, and by one rapid stride has attained 
the pre-eminence of all competitors.*' 

In opposition to this, a writer in the London 
Courant observes, that ^' an establishment bearing 
the sanction of royal patronage, and committed to 
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the direction of a genius like that of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, whose works, the acknowledged pat- 
terns of grace and expression, conduce not more 
to excite emulation, than his lectures serve to in- 
struct the students in the solid principles of design 
and composition, might have been presumed^ to 
have exerted such effects of British genius in the 
sublimer branches of the arts, as might almost hav^ 
rivalled the exquisite sculpture of Ancient Greece 
and Rome, or the finished paintings of the Rohian, 
Florentine, and Flemish schools; but in Sculp-? 
ture, as well as in History, Painting, and Land- 
scape, we cannot but perceive a mortifying disparity 
in the best of these pieces, in the late exhibition, 
when placed in competition with the works before 
mentioned/' 

This wise critic, it seems, expected that painters 
would start up as mushrooms do, and thrive under 
as small a portion of attention, but he ought to 
have known that the Arts are not to be raised by 
the numbers, however great, who only gaze on 
them, and do no more. 

Sir Joshua's offerings to the Exbibitbn this 
year consisted of his historical portrait of Miss 
Beauclerc in the character of Spencer's Una, and 
of his emblematical figure of Justice, then drawn 
as a model for the window which Mr. Jarvis was 
painting at Oxford ; to these were subjoined his 
portraits of the historian Gibbon, of Lady Beau- 
laoont, of Lord Cholmondeley, and of the present 
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Duke of Gloucester. The receipts of this year's 
exhibition exceeded the sutn of 3000/. 

Sir Joshua in addition to these pictures thus 
exhibited, also painted for the Royal Academy that 
portrait of Sir William Chambers which they now 
possess. 

It was in this year also that he painted that 
portrait of himself, a half length, now in the Royal 
Academy, and which, has a cap, and the gown. of 
his honorary, degree at Oxford. In this pictureas 
introduced the bust of Michael Angelo, whose 
works he always contemplated, and spoke of, with 
enthusiasm : this is.nearly the same dress in which 
he has represented himself in several others, one 
of them sent to Florence, arid another, a three- 
quarter, in the possession of the Duke of Rutland. 

That Reynolds was as 'willing to give adviceto 
others, as to profit from the humblest hints, isevi- 
dent from his conduct towards. Mr. Pbcockv the 
present eminent marine painter, who, in I'TBO, 
sent his first attempt in oil colours, to^ him, at the 
same time desiring to have his candid opinion upon 
the picture, and, if he thought proper, that it might 
be exhibited at the Royal Academy exhibition. 
To this he received the following answer. 

To N. Pocock, Esq. 

Leicester Fields, May 4th, 1780. 
• " DEAR SIR, 

*« 'Your picture came too late for the exhibition. 
It is much beyond what 1 expected from a first 
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essay ia oil colours : all the parts separately are 
extremely well painted ; but there wants a har- 
mony in the whole together ; there is no union 
between the clouds, th^ sea, and the sails. Though 
the sea appears sometimes as green as you have 
painted it, yet it is a choice very unfavourable to 
tbeairt; it seems to me absolutely necessary in 
order to produce harmony, and that the picture 
should appear to be painted, as the phrase is, from 
one palette, that, those three great objects of ship- 
painting should be very much of the same colour 
as was the practice of Vandevelde, and he seems 
to be driven to this conduct by necessity. What^ 
ever colour predominates in a picture, that colour 
must be introduced in other parts ; but no green 
colour, such as you have given to the sea, can 
make a part of a sky. I believe the truth is, that, 
however the sea may appear green, when you are 
looking down on it, and it is very near — at such a 
distance as your ships are supposed to be, it as- 
sumes the colour of the sky. 

'^ I would recommend to you, above all things, 
to paint from nature instead of drawing ; to carry 
your palette and pencils to the water side. This 
was the praetice of Vernet, whom I knew at 
Rome ; he then shewed me his studies in colours, 
which struck me very much, for that truth which 
those works only have which are produced while 
the impression is warm from nature : at that time 
he was a perfect master of the character of water, 
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if I may usei the exprestfion^ he k now reduced te 
emere mannerist,'and no longer to be recommended 
for imitation, except you would imitate him by 
uniting landscape to ship-paintings which certainly 
makes a more pleasing composition than either 
alone. ^^ I am» with great respect, 

'* Your most humble dnd obedient servant, 

** Joshua Reynolds/' 

This letter contains much excellent advice as 
well as observation ; but why Sir Joshua should 
say of the harmony of Yandevelde, that he seems 
to be driven to this conduct from necessity in any 
instance, is to me inexplicable ; or, as if there 
could be any other reason than that of a nice ob- 
servation of nature. Yandevelde was an exquisite 
imitator of nature, and therefore his pictures have 
harmony. To say that nature is out of harmony, 
is a contradiction in terms, and of course nonsense. 
If at any time we imagine that we see nature out 
of harmony, we may rest assured that the defect is 
in ourselves, and not in nature ; and in respect to 
Yandevelde, it is my opinion, that, as a coJourist, 
for his truth to nature, and harmony of effect, he 
has never been surpassed by the professors of any 
department in art. 

In this year, too, he delivered two discourses, 
the first of which took place on the l6tb oi^ Octo- 
ber, on the opening of the Academy at their 
sent apartments. 
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* His object in this oration was a general one, to 
impress upon the minds of his audience, a full 
conviction of the advantages resulting to society 
firom the cultivation of intellectual pleasures ; and 
here he most forcibly inculcated that '' the esti- 
mation in which we stand with respect to our 
neighboursi will be in proportion to the degree in 
which we «xcel or are inferior to them in the ac- 
quisition of intellectual excellence, of which trade, 
and its consequential riches, must be acknow- 
ledged to give the means; but a people whose 
whole attiention is absorbed in those pursjjits, and 
who forget the end, can aspire but little above the 
rank of a barbarous nation. Every establishment 
that tends to the cultivation of the pleasures of the 
mind, as distinct from those of sense, may be con- 
sidered as an inferior school of morality, w here the 
mind is polished and prepared for higher attain- 
ments/' He concluded with an elegant eulogium 
on Refinement of Taste^ most truly saying, that if 
it'does not lead directly to purity of manners, it 
obviates at least their greatest depravation, by dis- 
entangling the mind from appetite, " and conduct- 
ing the thoughts through successive stages of ex- 
cellence, till that contemplation of universal recti- 
tude and harmony which began by Taste, may, as 
it is exalted and refined, conclude in Virtue !*' 

Though the hospitable urbanity of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds was always directed to the promotion 
of social and friendly intercourse among his inti- 
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mates, yet it sometimes happened, as in all mixed 
societies, that altercations would arise. One in- 
cident, which took place at his house in this year, 
deserves notice, as it also relates to two men of 
great importance in the literary world. 

All the friends both of Johnson and Warton 
lamented the unhappy disagreement between 
them, which almost at once put a period to a 
warm and long continued friendship of many 
years. The whole particulars were only known 
to the parties themselves ; but one of the com^ 
pany who overheard part of the wordy conflict^ 
begins his account by stating Johnson as saying, 
" Sir, I am not used to be contradicted ;*' to 
which Dr. Warton replied, " Sir, if you were, our 
admiration could not be increased, but our love 
might.^' On the interference of the gentleman 
who overheard this, the dispute ceased, but a 
coolness always existed afterwards, which, I find 
stated, was increased by many trifling circum- 
stances that, without the intervention of this con- 
test, might have passed unnoticed by either party. 

The very various classes of different coij^panies 
that were to be met, with at Sir Joshua's table has 
ii,9t been improperly remarked by Mr. John 
Courteney, in a biographical sketch of his own 
life, although the volume contains but little else 
that is extraordinary or amusing : in page 77 he 
observes, that ** Mr. Boswell was a favourite of 
Sir,Joshua Reynolds. His table was frequented 
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by men of the first talents, who met with mutual 
complacence and good-humour. Politics and 
pafty were never introduced. Literary subjects 
were discussed with good sense, taste, and fancy, 
without pedantic, tiresome dissertations. Wit 
and humour occasionally enlivened the festive 
board; but story-telling, premeditated bon-mets^ 
and studied witticisms, were not tolerated for a 
moment. Sir Joshua was excellently calculated 
for promoting lively rational conversation. His 
mind was active, perpetually at work. He aimed 
at originality, and threw out observations and 
sentiments as new, which had been often dis- 
cllssed by various authors ; for his knowledge 
was principally acquired by conversation, and 
therefore superficial. However, he was a most 
pleasing, amiable companion ; his manners easy» 
conciliating, and unafiected. He had great good 
sense, and an exquisite correct taste; and if bis 
ideas were not always new, they were often set ofF 
by liveliness of imagination ; and his conversatiod 
abounded in pleasing and interesting anecdotes. 

" There was something singular in the style and 
ceconomy of his table, that contributed to plea- 
santry and good-humour; a coarse inelegant 
plenty, without any regard to order and arrange* 
ment. A table, prepared for seven or eight, wa« 
often compelled to contain fifteen or sixteen. 
W^h^n this pressing difficulty was got over, a de- 
ficiency of. knives and forks, plates, and glasses 
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succeeded. The attendance was in the same 
style ; and it was absolutely necessary to call in- 
stantly for beer, bread, or wine, that you might be 
supplied before the first course was over. He 
was once prevailed on to furnish the table with 
decanters and glasses at dinner, to save time, and 
prevent the tardy manoeuvres of two or three oc- 
casional undisciplined domestics. As these ac- 
celerating utensils were demolished in the>^ourse 
of service, Sir Joshua could never be persuaded to 
replace t;hem. But these trifling embarrassments 
only served to enhance the hilarity and singular 
pleasure of the entertainment. 

^^ The wine, cookery, and dishes were but little 
attended to ; nor was the fish or venison ever 
talked of, or recommended. Amidst this convi" 
vial, animated bustle amongst his guests, our host 
sat perfectly composed, always attentive to what 
was said, never minding what was eat or drank, 
but left every one at perfect liberty to scramble for 
himself. Temporal and spiritual peers, physi- - 
cians, lawyers, actors, and musicians, composed 
the motley groupe, and played their parts without 
dissonance or discord. 

" At five o'clock precisely dinner was served, 
whether all the invited guests were arrived or not. 
Sir Joshua was never so fashionably ill-bred asto 
wait an hour, perhaps, for two or three persons of 
rank or title, and put the rest of the company out 
of humour by this invidious distinction.*' 
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. What occasioned the inconveniences, as re- 
marked by Mr. Courteney, was his frequently in- 
viting many of those who happened to call on him 
at the moment, and of which the servants had no 
previous intimation, as no card of invitation had 
been sent to them. Another cause of this irregu- 
larity, was, that having no competent house- 
keeper, the management was left almost wholly to 
the se^yants, as he was too much occupied in his 
profession to lend it a thought himself after he had 
given a genera!^ order for a dinner party ; however, 
it may. be .remarked, that notwithstanding those 
inconveniences, none ever refused to partake, of 
them or appeared not to esteem it both an honour 
and pleasure to be at his table, from the highest to 
the lo^west. • 

This mixture of company calls to my remem- 
brance a remark of a well-known character upon 
that subject. . , 

A large cpnfipany being invited to dine at Sir 
Joshua's, Mr. Dunning, afterwards Lord Ashbur- 
ton, was one, and chanced to be the first person of 
the company, who, came. On entering the room, 
he said, " Well, Sir Josbua, and who have you got 
to dine with you to-day ? for the last time I dined 
with you in your house, the assembly was of such 

a sort, that by G 1 believe all the rest of tlie 

world were at peace, for that afternoon at least.'* 

This observation was by no means ill applied ; 
for as Sir Joshua's companions were chiefly com- 
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posed of men of genius, they were often disputa- 
tious, and apt to be vehement in argument. 

I have mentioned an anecdote of the late Lord 
Ashburton, to which I may add, that* at another 



* As the Literary Club has been often noticed in the Me* 
meirs, I shall give extracts from two letters, written in this year, 
as they convey a clear idea of the peculiar splendour of the So- 
ciety at that period. 

*' Mr. Jones (afterwards Sir William) to the Bishop of St% Asaph. 
MT LORD, November 23, 1780. 

*' Had I not been prevented, by particular business, from 
writing to your lordship on Tuesday evening and yesterday, I 
would have informed you before, that we had done ourselves the 
honour (and a very great one we shall iever esteem it) of electing 
your lordship a member of our Club. The election was, of course, 
uuanimous, and it was carried with the sincere approbation and 
eagerness of all present. I am sorry to add, that Lord Camden 
and the Bishop of Chester f were rejected. When bishops and 
chancellors honour us with offering to dine with us at a tavern, 
it seems very extraordinary, that we should ever reject such an 
offer: but there is no reasoning on the caprice of men. Of our 
Club, I will only say, that there is no branch of human know- 
ledge, on which some of our members are not capable of giving 
information, and, I trust, that, as the honour will be our's, so 
your lordship will receive some pleasure from the company, once 
a fortnight, of some of our first writers and critics, as well as our 
most virtuous senators and accomplished men. I think myself 
highly honoured in having been a member of this society near 
ten years, and chiefly, in having contributed to add such names 
to the number of our friends, as those of your Lordship and Cord 
Althorpe. 

*' The Bishop of St. Asaph to Mr. (afterwards Sir William) Jones. 
'^ DEAR SIR, November 27th* 

'* You was prevented by Sir Joshua Reynolds in your kind in- 
tentions of giving me the earliest notice of the honour you have 
done me. I believe Mr. Fox will allow me to say, that the ho* 

t Dr. Beilby Porteus. 

TOL. II. H 
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time Dunning, in conversation with Sir Joshua, 
mentioned to him, on seeing Lord Mansfield's 
portrait in the gallery, the high estimation in which 
he held that nobleman's great abilities ; saying 
that, ddring all the early part of his own studies, 
he made it. a matter of the first consequence 
always to attend at the courts'of law, where Lord 
Mansfield was to speak, and with the same eager- 
ness, he added, " as you. Sir Joshua, would desire 
and delight to see the finest picture by Titian or by 
Raffaelle/' 

Lord Mansfield sat to Sir Joshua for that ex- 
cellent portrait which has since been engraved by 
Bartolozzi. In the progress of painting this pic- 
ture. Sir Joshua one day asked him his opinion of 
it, and if he thought it was a likeness. When his 
lordship replied, that it was totally out of his 
power to judge of its degree of resemblance, as he 
bad not seen his own face in any looking*-glass, 
during the last thirty years of his life ; for his ser- 
vant always dressed him and put on his wig 
which therefore rendered it quite unnecessary for 
him to look at himself in a mirror. 

DOQr of being elected into tde Turk's Head Clab is not inferior to 
tbat of being the representative of Westminster or Surrey. The 
electors are certainly more disinterested, and I should say 
they are much better judges of merit, if they had not rejected 
Lord Camden and chosen me. 

*< 1 flatter myself with the hopes of great pleasure and im- 
provement in such society as yeu describe, which is the only 
, club of which I ever wished myself a member.'* 
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Count D'Adhemar, some time embassador from 
the former court of France, when in England, had 
two portraits at his house in London — one of the 
late unfortunate Queen of France, and the other 
of her favorite lady, Madame de Polignac ; these 
were by the hand of Madame Le Brun, the most 
esteemed artist of France for portraits. 

When D'Adhemar left England, his house was 
publicly shewn at the sale of his furniture : the 
nobility flocked to see those two portraits ; and it 
became the fashion to admire them, and to speak 
of them with the utmost extravagance of praise. 
But an eminent English painter of the time, who 
did not coincide with the popular opinion, has 
thus ludicrously described the excellencies of Ma* 
dame Le Brun's merits : — 

** Where burnisb'd beads, silk, satin, laces, vie, 

In leaden lastre with the gooseberry eye; 

Where broad cloth breathes, to talk where cashions striYe, 

And all, but Sir, or Madam, looks alive !" 

These portraits Sir Joshua also went to see, and 
soon after, when I paid him a visits I found him 
with Mr. Merry, the poet, discoursing on the me- 
rits of these very pictures. As I had not con- 
ceived that it was worth any painter's trouble to 
go to see them, I had not gone ; but was glad 
when I found thai he had seen them, that I might 
bave the opinion of so great a judge. 

H 2 

^^ 

Word] 
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1 said *' Pray what do you think of them Sir 
Joshua?" 

*^ That they are very fine/' he answered. 

^' How fine?'' I said. . 

'' As fine as those of any painter," was his 
answer. 

" As fine as those of any painter, do you say ? 
do you mean having or dead ?" — ' 

When he answered me rather briskly, " Either 
living or dead." 

. I then, in great surprize, exclaimed, '* Good 
Cj — " ! what, as fine as Vandyke ?" 
« ..Hq answered tartly, " Yes, and finer." 

I said no more, perceiving he was displeased at 
my questioning him. 

I mention the above circumstance to shew his 
disinclination to oppose the popular opinion, or to 
say any thing against the interest of a cotempo- 
rary artist : as it was not his intention to mislead 
me, but only to put a stop to my enquiries. 

There are, in succession, meteors of fashion 
which we see suddenly rise and as suddenly fall ; 
with respect to these, it is but policy that esta- 
blished professors should be silent, or, if obliged 
to speak, that what they say should be only an 
echo of the public voice. To stem the torrent of 
applause is impossible — to give even a candid 
opinion would be to incur the charge of envy, and 
therefore it would not be received as truth. The 
world must be left to find out its own errors ; and 
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when this happens, which always soon follows 
extravagant and improper praise, the object of 
former public admiration is frequently not only 
denied even its just claims, but cruelly attacked 
with all the rage of disappointment, and con- \ 
demned never to raise its head again. 

Much, however, of what an artist says, on such 
a subject, might perhaps better be distinguished 
by the nianner than by the matter. It cannot be 
supposed, that a liberal mind would be the pan- 
der to ignorance or prejudice. The wise then 
will understand ; and fools cannot be led further 
astray. 

On subjects where Sir Joshua was not afraid of 
being misunderstood, his manner was always to 
speak his sentiments plainly ; and I recollect that, 
soon after my return from Italy, I described to Sir 
Joshua one of the pictures by Raffaelle, in the 
Vatican, which, in respect to its bold and accom- 
plished expression, appeared to me to be the fi- 
nest 1 had ever seen. It is that of the miracle of 
Boizena, in which we fi^nd pure nature, unparal- 
leled simplicity, and decided expression. The 
subject represents a miracle, said to have happened 
either at Orvieto or Boizena to a priest who, being 
incredulous of the doctrine of transubstantiation, 
saw the Host miraculously dissolved intp bloc/jsi^ 
before his eyes, as he celebrated mass. ' • » 

In the countenance of the priest, Raffaelle has> ? 

placed the whole power of his art, and his wh<>Ie 
(Jependao<re:fot'tl>e explanation of the subject : as 
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this sceptic seems not to have moved or altered his 
position on the sight of the miracle, but remaioa 
just in the same state as he would have done if 
nothing extraordinary had happened ; and this ap- 
pears the most natural manner for him to act in, 
as the best means to conceal, from the surrounding 
spectators, the heinousnessof his former infidelity, 
which had occasioned this miracle to bring him 
to a sense of his wickedness: an inferior artist 
would undoubtedly have thrown him into some 
violent and obvious action of astonishment, 
that the vulgar would have understood and ad- 
mired ; but Raffaelle has depended solely on the 
character and expression in the face. — The priest 
is still on bis knees, with the napkin, which con- 
tained the sacred Host, in his hand; when, unfold- 
ing it, he discovers the wafer dissolved into a cross 
of blood. This figure, although young and hand- 
soine in person, yet, in point of character, has the 
countenance of a bad man, or a scoundrel, and his 
face, red with shame and confusion, clearly shews 
the fright and inward conviction so strange and 
awful an appearance had occasioned in his mind. 

When I had finished describing this picture to 
Sir Joshua, and expressed the delight it gave me, 
J was surprised to hear him say, that it was only 
my own imagination that had made it out so dis- 
tinctly ; as it could not possibly be expressed so 
evidently as I had conceived it to be. 

There are several prints of the picture although 
very indifferent ones ; however, by referring to 
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them, it may still be seen whether I have been 
just in my description of it or not. 

Sir Joshua's backwardness, at yielding faith to 
any flight of enthusiasm on the subject of this 
picture, ought not to be considered as arising from 
an unwillingness to do critical justice to the merits 
of Raffaelle, but from a kind of caprice at the 
moment: neither could he always preserve his 
owD works from the attacks of caprice, envy, or 
ignorance. 

In this year, and for several successive ones, 
Sir Joshua was busily employed on his designs 
for the celebrated painted window, in New Col- 
lege Chapel at Oxford, consisting of seven com- 
partments in the lower range, each' twelve feet 
high and three wide, and containing the allegorical 
figures of the four cardinal, and three christian 
virtues ; viz. Temperance, Fortitude, Justice, 
Prudence, Faith, Hope, and Charity. In all of 
these, the figures are accompanied by their several 
attributes ; and they are all single, except the 
centre one, where Charity is represented by a 
groupe, which, as described by a critic, deserves 
. especial notice for the expression of the various 
persons introduced, whilst the ^' fondling of the 
infant, the importunity of the boy, and the placid 
affection of the girl, together with the divided 
attention of the mother, are all distinguishably and 
judiciously marked with a knowledge of character 
for which the great artist who gave this design 
is so justly celebrated/' 
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Above this, on a grand scale of ten feet by 
eighteen, is the Nativity, a composition including 
thirteen figures, and in this, it has been well ob- 
served, that Sir Joshua has great advantages ov^r 
Corregio, who, in his famous Notte, introduces 
no light in the painting but that which proceeds 
from the infant Saviour. The idea is not the in- 
vention even of Corregio, but certainly grand, and 
has been most judiciously adopted, for a transpa- 
rency, by Sir Joshua, who cannot be said to have 
copied it, as his execution, both in manner and 
circumstance, gives it the effect of novelty ; andf 
from the transparent medium on which it was ul- 
timately to be seen, it would be light actually 
proceeding through that part from whence the 
fancy of the painter supposes it to emanate. Sir 
Joshua's design of this picture has more resem- 
blance to a Nativity by Hannibal Carrache than to 
the Notte of Corregio. 

This latter design was sold to the late Duke of 
Rutland for 120O guineas,* those of the Cardinal 
Virtues are now. in the possession of the Mar- 
chioness of Thomond, 

The final execution, of copying this picture on 
the window, was entrusted to Mr. Jervis, whose 
portrait, as well as that of Sir Joshua himself, is 
introduced iu the larger compartment; they are 
represented as shepherds. 

* This picture for which it is said the duke had been oflTered 
£10,000., was bnrDt at the fire at Belvoir Castle, Oct., 1816> 
with many others painted by Sir Joshua. 
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Mr. Jervis originally practised in Dublin, as a 
painter on glass ; but his friends pointing out to 
him the superior advantages which niight arise 
from a residence in London, he proceeded to that 
capital, and was employed both by Sir Joshua and 
Mr. West in the transmission of their works from 
canvass to be preserved on glass, at Oxford, Wind- 
sor, and Greenwich. 

With respect to the grand work, which is no- 
ticed with great and due praise both by Dr. War- 
ton and Mr. Thomas Warton, I may alsQ be per- 
mitted to add some of Sir Joshua's own observa- 
tions, as contained in a letter preserved by Mr. 
Malone in his work. 

It seems that it had been at first intended to 
distribute the various figures in different parts of 
the chapel ; but this Sir Joshua very judiciously 
opposed, and prevailed on the parties concerned 
to have the west window prepared for the recep- 
tion of the whole by an alteration of the stone 
work. In a letter, written about two years pre- 
vious to this, he had observed, '* Supposing this 
scheme to take place, my idea is to paint, in the 
great* space in the centre, Christ in the Manger,. 
on the principle that Corregio has done it, in the. 
famous picture called the Notte ; making all tbfe 
light proceed from Christ. These tricks of. the 
art, as they may be called, seem to be ipore pro- 
perly adapted to glass-painting than'^^^hy other 
kind. This middle space will be filled with the 



^"'^^ 
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Virgin, Christy Joseph^ and angels ; the two 
smaller spaces on each side I shall fill with the 
shepherds coming to worship; and the seven di- 
visions below with the figures of Faith, Hope, 
Charity, and the Four Cardinal Virtues ; which 
will make a proper rustic base, or foundation for 
the support of the Christian Religion. Upon the 
whole, it appears to me, that chance has presented 
to us materials- so well adapted to our purpose, 
that if we had the whole window of our own in- 
vention and contrivance, we should not probably 
have succeeded better/ * 

The execution of this window, soon after, drew 
forth the following address, which is too poetic to 
be passed over : 



^* Ah ! stay thy treacherous hand* forbear to tract 
Those faultless forms of elegance and grace ! 
Ah ! cease to spread thy bright transparent mass 
W^ith Titian's penci^o'er the speaking glass! 
Nor steal, by strokes of art, with truth combin'd. 
The fond illasions of my wayward mind ! 
For long enamour'.d of a barb*rous age^ 
A faithless truant to the classic page, 
liOng have I lov*d to catch the simple chime 
Of minstrel harps, and spell the fabling rhyme ; 
To view the festive rites, the knightly play. 
That deck*d heroic Albion's elder day ; 
To mark the mould' ring halls of barons bold, 
And the rough castle, cast in giant mould ; 
With Gothic manners, Gothic arts explore, .« 
Andtnuse on the magnificence of yore* ^ :, , ; 

** But chief, enraptured, have I lov'd to roam, 
A lingering votaxy, the vaulted' itDm^, 
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Where the tall shafts, that mount im massy pride, 
Their mingling branches shoot from side to side ; 
Where elfin sculptors with fantastic clew, 
O'er the long roof their wild embroidery drew ; 
Where Superstition, with capricious hand. 
In many a maze the wreathed window planned. 
With hues romantic ting*d the gorgeous pane, 
To fill with holy light the wondroos fane; 
To aid the builder's model, richly rude, 
By^'no VitruYian symmetry subdued; 
To suit the genius of the mystic pile : 
Whilst, as around the far retiring aisle 
' And fretted shrines, with hoary trophies bung. 
Her dark illuminatipn wide she flung. 
With new Solemnity, the nooks profound, 
The caves of death, and the dim arches frown'd. 
From bliss long felt unwillingly we part ;— * 
• Ah ! spare the weakness of a lover's heart ! 
Chace not the phantoms of my fairy dream. 
Phantoms that shrink at Reason's painful gleam ! 
That softer touch, insidious artist, stay. 

Nor to new joys my struggling breast betray ! 
** Such was a pensive bard's mistaken strain.- • 

Bat oh ! of ravisb'd pleasures why complain ? 

No more the matchless skill I call unkind 

That strives to disenchant my cheated mind. 

For when again I view thy chaste design. 

The just proportion and the genuine line; 

Those native portraitures of Attic art. 

That from the lucid surface seem to start ; 

Those tints that steal no glories from the day. 

Nor ask the son to lend his streaming ray ; 

The doubtful radiance of contending dyes, 

I'hat faintly mingle yet distinctly rise ; 

'Twist light and shade the transitory strife; 

The feature blooming with immortal life ; 

The stole in casual foldings taught to flow, 

Not with ambitious ornaments to glow ; 

The tread majestic, and the beaming eye 

Tbat, lifted, speaks its commerce with the sky: 
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Sudden, the sombroHs imag'iy is 'fled, 
Which late uiy visionary rapture fed : 
Thy powerful haud has broke the Gothic chaiu, 
And brought my bosom back to truth again : 
To truth, whose bdid and unresisted aim 
Checks frail caprice, and fasiiiun*s fickle claim ; 
To truth, whose charms deception's magic iquell, 
A lid bind coy fancy in a stronger spell. 

'* Ye brawny prophets, that in robes so rich. 
At distance due, possess the crisped niche; 
Ye rows of patriaichs that, sublimely rear'd. 
Diffuse a proud piimeval length of beard ; 
Ye saints, who, clad in crimson's bright array, 
More pride than humble poverty display ; 
Ye virgins meek, that wear the palmy crown 
Of patient faith, and yet so fiercely frown ; 
Ye angels, that from golden clouds recline. 
But boast no semblance to a race divine ; 
Ye tragic tales of legendary lore, 
'I hat draw devotion's ready tear no more; 
Ye martyrdoms t}( unenlightened days, 
Ye miracles, that now no wonder raise ; 
Shapes that with one broad glare the gazer strike ! 
Kings, bishops, nuns, apostles, all alike ! 
Ye colours, that th' unwary sight amaze. 
And only dazzle in the noontide blaze; 
No more the sacred window's round disgrace, 
But yield to Grecian groupes the shining space, 
Lo ! from the canvass Beauty shifts her throne, 
Lo ! Picture's powers a new formation own ! 
Behold, she prints upon the crystal plain. 
With her own energy, th' expressive stain ! 
The mighty master spreads his mitnic toil 
More wide, nor only blends the breathing oil ; 
But calls the lineaments of life complete 
From genial alchemy's creative heal ; 
Obedient forms to the bright fusion gives, 
While in the warm enamel Nature lives. 
Artist ! 'tis thine, from the broad Window's height, 
To add new lustre to religious light : 



>'•*• 
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Not of its pomp to strip this ancient shrine. 
But bid that pomp with purer radiance shine : 
• With arts unknown before, to reconcile 
The willing Graces to the Gothic pile." 

In this, the concluding passage is justly appli- 
cable to Mr. Jervis, who so dexterously executed 
the mechanical part of Sir Joshua's exquisite de- 
signs ; and thus gave to the great master's work a 
-degree of immortality, which may />^Aa/>« outlive 
the canvass* 

With respect to this so justly admired Nativity^ 
at New College chapel, Oxford, a weak critic, at 
the time, pointed out what he conceived to be an 
error of Sir Joshua, in his treatment of the sub- 
ject, as follows : — 

*' He tells us" (alluding to Sir Joshua's re- 
marks, in his journey to Flanders and Holland) 
" that, except in ludicrous subjects, none of the 
personages of the picture ought to be represented 
as looking out of it — his Nativity, therefore, ac- 
cording to this rule, is a ludicrous subject, as 
Joseph is looking at the spectator, and pointing 
to the infant.*' 

This critic does not seem to understand the 
strict propriety of this action. Joseph is not to 
point out the holy child to those persons repre- 
sented in the picture, who are supposed to come 
prepared to adore it. He looks out of the picture 
on the world, and directs them to behold their 
Redeemer. 
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Thus we see, that the finest inventions may be 
thrown away when addressed to a vulgar mind. 

The second discourse delivered this year, on 
the 11th of December, was the tenth in succes- 
sion ; and in this Sir Joshua, stepping out of what 
tnay strictly be termed his own line of art, inves- 
tigated the objects, form, and character of Sculp- 
ture, which he considered as possessing but one 
style ; he also noticed the ineffectual attempts of 
sculptors, of the present day, to improve the art, 
arising partly from the costume of modern times 
not being so well suited to execution as that of 
the classic ages. 

He commenced by explaining his reasons for 
not having sooner noticed this particular branch 
of art, on the principle that Pafnting is much 
more extensive and complicated than Sculpture, 
and affords, therefore, a more ample field for cri- 
ticism ; and oonsequently, as the greater includes 
the less, the leading principles of sculpture are 
comprized in those of painting. The former he 
cmisidered as an art of much more simplicity and 
uniformity than the latter, as it cannot with pro- 
priety, or the best effect, be applied to many sub- 
jects r the objects of its pursuit being comprized 
in two words, Fcrm and Character^ which quali- 
ties can be presented in one manner, or in one 
style, only. 

He then noticed, that the sculptors of the last 
age, not having attended sufficiently to the dis- 
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crimination of the several styles of painting, have 
been led into many errors ; so that ^hen they 
endeavoured to copy the picturesque effects, con- 
trasts, or petty excellencies of whatever kind, 
which not improperly find a place in the inferior 
branches of painting, they doubtless imagined 
themselves improving and extending the bounda- 
ries of their art by this imitation ; but, on the 
contrary, Sir Joshua was of opinion, that they 
were in reality* violating its essential character, 
by giving a different direction to its operations, 
and proposing to themselves either what is unat- 
tainable, or at best a meaner object of pursuit. 
'^ The grave and austere character of Sculpt ui^e,'' 
says he, ** requires the utmost degree of formality 
in composition ; picturesque contrasts have here 
noplace; every thing is carefully weighed and 
measured, one side making almost an exact equi- 
poise to the other : a child is not a proper balance 
to a full grown figure, nor is a figure sitting or 
stoopii^ a companion to an upright figure.'' 

He farther laid it down as a principle, that the 
excellence of every art must consist in the com- 
plete accomplishment of its purpose, but that all 
false imitations of nature, arising from a mean am- 
bition of producing a picturesque effect or illusion 
of any kind, thereby degrading that grandeur of 
ideas which the art ought to excite, must be 
strictly guarded against. This he exemplified in 
a &miliar manner, by observing, that if the busi- 
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ness of Sculpture were only to administer plea- 
sure to ignorance, or a mere 'entertainment to the 
senses, then .the Venus de Medicis might cer- 
tainly receive much improvement by colour ; 
" but the character of Sculpture makes it her duty 
to afford delight of a different, and, perhaps, of a 
higher kind — ^the delight resulting from* the con- 
templation of perfect beauty ; and this, which is 
in truth an intellectual pleasure, is; in many re- 
spects incompatible with what is merely addressed 
to the senses, such as that with which ignorance 
and levity contemplate elegance of form/' 

In the progress of this discourse. Sir Joshua 
stated some other truths which are of that general 
tenor and import to deserve a place here. '' What 
Grace is,'* said he, '' how it is to be acquired or 
conceived, are in speculation difficult questions; 
but causa lately res est notissima : without any 
perplexing inquiry, the effect is hourly perceived. 
I shall only observe, that its natural foundation is 
correctness of design ; and though grace may be 
sometimes united with incorrectness, it cannot 
proceed from it/' 

Another observation may be no less interesting, 
and important to the general reader. ^' It may be 
remarked, that Grace, Character, and Expression, 
though words of different sense and meaning, and 
so understood when applied to the works of pain- 
ters, are indiscriminately used when we speak of 
Sculpture. This indecision we may expect to 
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proceed from the undetermined effects of the art 
itself; those qualities are exhibited in Sculpture, 
rather by form^and attitude, than by the features, 
and can therefore be e^cpressed but in a very gene- 
ral manner/' 

The happy manner which Sir Joshua possessed 
of drawing moral reflections from the excellencies 
of art, and of thereby extending the usefulness of 
his instruction, was exeitiplified in his conclusioq^ 
when he observed, that there is no circumstance 
which more distinguishes a well regulated and 
sound taste, than a settled uniformity of design, 
where all the parts are compact, and fitted to each 
other,. every thing being pf a piece. ^' This prin- 
ciple extends itself to all habits of life, as well as 
to all works of art/' From these general grounds, 
then, he drew his inference, that the uniformity an4 
sin^licity of the mate^ials^ on which, the sculptor 
labours, prescribe bounds to his art, and teach 
hmi to confine himself to a proportionate sim- 
plicity of design. 

1781. 

iETAT. 47. 

Sir Joshua's exertions for the exhibition in^ 
1781, were principally confined to three paintings, 
of which Dr, Beattie thus observes in a letter writ- 
ten from London in the May of that year, " The 
exhibition of pictures is the best of the kind I 

VOL. II. • I 



titfvfe ^eeii. The h&ilt pieces, in tfiy bpiDidtt Wfe^ 
THais (^ith a torch m her hand); the Death 'Af 
•DidO; and a Boy, supposed to be liiErtening to a 
wondetfBl story; these are by Sir Joshua Tley-i 
nolds/' 1 do not, indeed, insert this critldlAto^fr A 
ijappbrt io Sir Joshua's fame, but rather ^t the 
fiur^e of noticing a ftct, not generally kno<*rn; 
that Sir JosHuVi iiterary ^Fd waa-not ftiglfetJled 
by iffs Uterary friiend^; k fact completely at f^* 
rt^frce wJtli those critics U^ho have thought proper 
to deny Irtm the merit of writing hrs own dts- 
<tettirses ; and which is proved by a pai^sage ih A 
ik^er of Beatti« to the Duchess of Gordon. 
' Beattie was at this vfery period prfeparing 'feW 
♦* Essay on Beauty*' for the |3i^sS, and in this ht 
seems tgvidenUy to have <rodsulted Sir Joshua ; fbf 
It* a letter to the Duchess of Gordon he iShy&; 
* Motrever, one must keep one's teor^d ; ani tisf 
yddr 'Grace desired to see this Essay, and I pro- 
niised to send it, (as soon as I could get it' tran- 
scribed,) I send it accordingly, IshouMiiotgWd 
you the trouble to return it, if I had not promised 
a reading of it to Sir J6^hua Reynolds/' 

Sir Joshua, indeed, seems to have been applied 
to by his friends on all occasions ; and by none 
dfkener than by Dr. Johnson, particalarly for cha- 
ritable purposes. 

Of this there is an instance, in a note of John- 
son's, preserved in his life, too honourable to him 
to be here omitted. 
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**TO SIR JOSHUA RETNOLDS. 



" DEAR SIR, 

** It was not before yesterday that I received 
your splendid benefaction. To a hand so liberal 
in distributing, I hope no one will envy the power 
of acquiring. I am, Dear Sir, 

*' Your most obliged and most humble servant, 
*^ June 23, 1781- " Sam. Johnson." 

■ 

A few days afterwards, Johnson received from 
Miss Frances Reynolds (a lady for whom he was 
always known to have had a very high regard^) ^ 
copy of a work written by her, privately priatied, 
but never published, called an '' Essay on Taste." 
In retiurn for ^18 be^seat her the following letter: 

" TO MRS. FRANCES REYNOLDS. 
■y ^^ I>£ARSSt.llIIAJ)AM[, 

" There is, in these few pages, or remarks, sucli 
d^jjtti i^f peiaett^tion, «uch nicety of observation, 
as Locke or Pascal might be proud of. 'f His I 
4*sii*fe yon to believe is tay real opinio^. 

" However, It cantiot be published in itis pre- 
sent state. . Many of your notions seem not to be 
•Very clear in your own mind ; many are not suffi* 
ciently developed and expanded for the common 
^reader: it wants eveify where to be made smoother 
and plarnet. 

I 2 
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" You may, by rcvisal and correction, make it a 
very elegajit and a very curious work. 

" I am, my dearest dear, 
'* Your affectionate and obedient servant^ 

" Samuel Johnson." 
''Bolt Court, June, 28, 1781." 



Having mentioned this work written by Miss 
Reynolds, and submitted to Dr. Johnson, for his 
opinion respecting its publication, it may not be 
uninteresting if a few specimens of it are here 
inserted. 

" A fine tragedy, in the readings is like a fine 
drawing by a great master; but when exhibited 
on the stage, seems* as if it had been coloured by 
a vulgar hand to make it appear natural/' 
' * ^* A man, subject to anger, is, beyorid all com- 
parison, to be preferred to him who is never an- 

gry." • ^ 

" The fine arts comprehend all that is excellent 
in the moral system, and, at. the same time, open 
every path that tends to the corruption of raK>rEl 
exceilence." 

" Withput the liberal arts the human powers 
. resit. belqw their proper line of caltivation ;• with 
. (h^m, they transgress too far beyond it." 

*• The fine arts are the proper atxiuseme^nts of 
the virtuous, but probably were never brought 
. to any great degree of excellence by the virtuous, 
unless the actuating motive was necessity/' 
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*' The love of fanae^of wealth, and of power 
are, iti general, the grand incentives to the practice 
of the fine arts, and at the same tin[)e the greatest 
impediments to their improvement/' 

*' The liberal arts, perhaps, never arrive at any 
degree of excellence in any nation in which the 
influence of wealth and luxury have previously 
prevailed ; for their fundamental principles are the 
virtues.'^ 

" The fine arts (particularly painting) are as 
mirrors reflecting the charms of nature, which few 
are capable of seeing in nature herself/' 

" Bashfulness denotes strong sensibility, and 
seems to waver between pride pnd humility/' 

'^ Dress is the strong indication of the moral 
character/' 

*' Benefits strengthen the ties of virtuoiis friend- 
ship ; but where there is a deficiency of virtue, 
generally have a contrary effect/' 

'* A family, reared in indigence, is often rich in 
reciprocal afiections ; but affluence gives to hire- 
lings those tender offices which endear parents, 
children, brothers, and sisters to each other/' 

" To lead the fashion indicates little merit, not 
to follow it still less/' 

*' Love probably never exists without admira- 
tion^ Bruyere observes, that none pass from 
fniendship to love ; probably because a thorough 
acquaintance, which fixes friendship, extinguishes 
admiration/' 
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<* Patience originates either from philosophy or 
from religion ; and therefore may be said to be the 
ofl^prrng of pridd or of humility. 

*' True politeness cannot be the concomitant ef 
a. weak or a vicious mind/' 

*' The love of praise, in a female breast, should 
never transcend the domestic sphere ; perhaps the 
most perfect feminine mind habitually aims at no* 
thing higher than an exemption from blanfie/' 

** There is always something respectable in the 
object that excites the strongejst ridicule, otber- 
wise it would want the contrast which makes it 
ridiculous/* 

As we are speaking of Miss Frances Reynolds, 
it brings to my recollection her once mentiotiing. 
an intimate friend of her's, a lady of great virtue, 
integrity, and prudence, although but of a common 
degree of intellect, of whom she said, '* I do not 
consider Mrs. — — ais a person of tnuch power of 
mind, yet, in any difficulty, if I ask her advice, 
that which she gives is always sure to be right, 
although she cannot give the reason/'* 

The reason seems to be, that this lady always 
acted from the accumulated experience of the 
world, which, with her, became a rule of conduct 
like instinct ; biit she never ventured to act mucH 



* Miss Frances Reyoolds, sister to Sir Joshua, died at her 
house in Queen*s Square, St. Jameses Park, at the advanced age 
of eighty yeais, on the first of Noreraber, 1807. 
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fraia hm oxvn auggestiona, because she appre- 
li«ided heir owp weakness. 

On the^ contrary, it (oo often happens, that when 
nee ask the adviee of a genius^ his fertile imaginn* 
tion is; his own director, a»d his mind sugj^sts a 
ibousaiid brilliant ideas, totally new, biit which 
i^ever baring had their effects proved by trial, may 
very probatrly lead k<x difficulties if adopted. Those 
who fellow the. beaten path of the. world are there*- 
fore lAOixe likely to go safely through it than those 
who are led into a new road by the greatest genitis. 
:. JhjB fs|ite of gi^qius i$ uwertahn ; like gaming, 
it vfMiy lead tp riches* or to poverty and wretcbr 
ftdnessu 

. l remember a speech of the Rev. Lawi^eooe 
Starve, ^ hen he was informed that a friend of his, 
a man of great capacity, had married his maid-ser« 
vanit ; '^ Ah !'^ said he, ^' I always thought my 
friend, Mr. -^^r-* was a man of genius ; as none but 
a. genius would have done so/' 

Tq return to the subject of the Exhibition of 
this year, I may remark) that thia picture of Thmis 
gave rise, but very unjustly, to some attempts at 
scandalous anecdote^ In a periodical work of tlie 
timet it was noticed that this picture was highly 
admired ; that the painter had caught the very 
spirit of the heroine, and that she semed rushing 
from the canvass to destroy Persepolis. 

The critic then ot^served, that theare was an 
anecdote hanging on this picture^ which was cirr 
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culated by the enemies of Sir Joshua whem^he ex« 
hibited it ; but this the writer very properly reftistd 
to give credit to, as a thing derogatory to Sir Jo- 
shua's general conduct and feelings. " The whis* 
per insisted that the face of this picture was 
painted for the feraous Epaily Bertie, that she paid 
him seventy-five guineas down, and was to pay 
him the like sum when the picture was finished, 
which she was unable to do ; the picture remained 
with Sir Joshua sometime, when he, finding it 
not called for, took it into his liead to meta* 
morphose Emily Bertie into Thais, and exhibit 
her to the world in her proper character, rushing 
with a torch to set the Temple of Chastity on 
fire/' He then adds, that ** the truth of the* mat- 
ter is, Sir Joshua has now got the picture of the 
lovely Emily in his collection, and Thais has no 
kind of connexion with it, except thatof two faces 
in a small degree reseaibling each other/'* To 
which I can add, from my own knowledge, that 
the whole story is an entire fabrication of folly-; 
for Sir Joshua never painted any person of the 
name of Emily Bertie. The portrait in the cha- 
racter of Thais was painted in the year 1776, the 
bead only, on a whole length canvass, from a beau« 
tiful young girl who was known by the name of 
Emily Coventry ; she afterwards accompanied a 
gentleman to the East Indies, and there died young. 
The picture was not finished till the year 1781, 
and then sold to Mr. G for one hundred goi- 
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neas ; it is now in the possession of the EaiJ- of 
Dysart, and is particularly excellent. 

The other, a picture of Dirfo, was niuch admired, 

ft 

and drew immense cro>vds to the Exhibitiorr, ex- 
citing the applause not only of Englishmen, but of 
the ipost judicious foreigners, by the beauty of 
the countenance and the extreme richness of the 
(♦olouring; 

In the montli of July, 17&U Sir Joshua set off, 
in company with his friend Mr, Metcalf, for the 
Continent, with the intention of examinins: the 
various celebrated productions of the Dutch and 
Flemish schools. 

The two friends left London oii the 24th, and 
proceeded in a post chaise for Margate, where they 
embarked for Ostend, and from the latter place 
they took the route of <jhent, Brussels, and thence 
to Mechlin, at which city Sir Joshua paid 
particular attention to the altar-piece in the 
cathedral, the work of Rubens, and of which he 
related an anecdote illusfrative of that artist's 
manner of proceeding in his* large works. This 
anecdote has been given more M length in the 
notes written by himself on the various produc- 
tions of the pencil seen in this tour, published in 
his works, and which, indeed, were taken with the 
intention of drawiugupasketch of the tour for the 
press, bnt this he never proceeded further in than 
the writing a 'few introductory paragraphs . ad« 
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whoee opitiions were below his Highness's atten- 
tion. To this he added the very forcible argument, 
that if the Elector wished to produce artists in his 
own country, the refusal of such advantages to the 
student would be most unwise, and exactly on a 
parity with a person who should pretend to be a 
patron of literature, and yet in his attenapts to pro- 
duce scholars should refuse them the use of a li- 
brary. To reasoning so plain and simple, the 
Elector must have been stupid indeed if he had 
refused assent, and Mr. Kraye had carte blanche 
accorded to him in favour of the youthful pupils. 

From Dusseldorf, the two friends proceeded for 
Aix-la-Chapelle, and Liege ; thence by the way of 
Brussels to Ostend, where they re-embarked, and 
landing at Margate, arrived, on Sunday the l6th 
of September, at the metropolis. 

Whilst at Antwerp, Sir Joshua had taken par- 
ticular notice of a young man of the name of De 
Gree, who had exhibited some considerable talents 
as a painter. His father was a taylor, and he him- 
self had been intended for some clerical office, but 
as it is said by a late writer, having formed a dif- 
ferent opinion of his religion than was intended, 
from the books put into his hand by an Abb6 who 
was his patron, it was discovered that he would 
not do for a priest, and the Abb6 therefore articled' 
him to Gerrards of Antwerp. Sir Joshua received- 
him, on his arrival in England, with much kind- 
ness, and even recommended to him most strongly. 
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to pursuehis profession in the ipetropoljs u but 
De Gree was. unwilling tp consent to this, as he 
had been previously engaged by Mr. Latouche to 
proceed to Ireland. Even here Sir Joshua's 
friendly attentions did not c^^ase, for he actually 
made the poor artist a present of fifty.guineas to 
fit him for his Hibernian excursion, the whole of 
which, however, the careful son sent 9ver to An- 
twierp for the use of .his aged parents. 

I have not been able to procure any further in- 
forination respecting Reynolds' pictorial tour, but 
I cannot omit some good observations, written in 
a fragment of an intendei^ dedication to ll^e friend 
who was his companion in the journey to Flanders 
and Holland, 

" The pleasure," he says, " that a mere dille- 
tanti derives from seeing the works of art, ceases 
.when he has received the full effect of each per- 
formance ; but the paiqter has the means of, amu- 
sing himself much loqger, by investigating the 
principles on which the artist wrought. 

" Nor is it an inconsiderable advantage 

to see such works in company with one who has 
n general rectitude of taste, and is not a professor 
of the art. We are too apt to forget that the art 
is not.inteuded solely for the pleasure of profi^ssors. 
Theppinioqs of others are certainly not to be neg- 
lected ; since, by their means, the received rules 
of art may be corrected : at least a species of benefit 
may be obtained, which we are not likely to de- 
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rive^ from the judgmeilit df paititers; who^ being 
educated in the same mam^er, dre likely to jii^dge 
'from the same principles, are liabte to the s£tme 
prejudices, and may sometimes be govei^ned by thb 
il^Suence of an authority, which perhaps bad bo 
foundation in nature." 

About this time Mr. Opie came first to settle in 
London, accompanied by his friend Dr. Wolcot^ 
when the novelty and originality of his marini^r ih 
his pictures, added to his great abilities, drew an 
universal attention from the connoisseurs, and he 
Was itnmediateiy surrounded and employed by till 
the principal tiobility of Ehglarid. I rem^mb^ 
that Sir Joshua himself compared him to Garra- 
vagio. ' 

However, it is curious to observe the changes 
i#hi6h fV^qlieMly happen in the course of a ver^ 
short period, and if we oftener made this th6 sub- 
ject of bur reflection, remembering that good or 
had fortune cannot be eternal, it wouJd haVe a 
great tendeticy to check our Vanity in prosperity, 
add give us consolation even iti situations appa- 
rently the most forlorn : fdr, in a veiry little sj|>ace 
6f titne^ that capricious public who had so violently 
admited and employed Opie, when he first appfeared, 
and was a novelty aitiong them, aiid was, iti reality, 
only the embryb of a painter, yet, when he had 
ptoved himself to be a real artist, left him. With 
disgust because he Was a rrovelty no longer. They 
now looked out for his dc^fects alone, and be be- 
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catne id his turn totally negle^tfed and forgbtfen ; 
and itistiead of b^iiig th^ sole object of jpublic at- 
tention, arid. haying the street, where he lived, so 
cfowded with coaclies of the nobility as to become 
a Teat nuisance to the neighbdurhobd, so, ad he 
jestingly observed to me, that he thought he nSust 
place cannon at his door to keep the multitude off 
from itj he now found himself as entirely deserted 
as if his house had been infected with the plague, 
-^uch is the world ! 

He, afterwards, by painting some .fine historical 
pictures for the Shalcspeare gallery, &c., became 
igain the object of moderate aiteh'tibn and employ- 
ineift, gained by his own shew of merit ; but not 
like the first onset, for the world are never infatu- 
al'ed twi<:e by the "sanie 6bject. 

tt WasBn obi^ervation tnade to me by old Mr. 
Wtlttili, th^ statuary, thiat he thought* Sir Joshua 
Reynolds was the only eminent painter that had 
been able to call back the public to himself after 
they had grown tired of him, and which he had 
done more than once. This Vandyke could not 
accomplish; but when he was deserted in, Eng- 
land, as one who had been too long the object of 
attention, went over to Paris in hope to gain em* 
ployittent there; 'yet even there he was no novelty: 
d^d, it hot aiiswering his expectations, he returned 
to England, where he soon after died, which feaves 
It uncertain what would have been the consequence 
bad he survived. 
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Yet certain it is, that Sir Joabua was not much 
employed in portraits after Romney grew into 
fashion, although the difference between those 
painters was so immense. For the world, as we 
in general term it, is in this respect just like a 
child that will fling away the most valuable jewel 
after, having become iamiliar with it, to grasp at a 
toy however worthless, if it has but. novelty to re- 
commend it. 

We have to regret that Mr, Opie died at an early 
period of his life, and before he had time fully to 
make the trial of winning a second time the capri- 
cious world to appreciate justly those abilities, 
which will ever rank him among the first of English 
painters. 

I knew him very well; and I shall take the li- 
berty to insert in this place the following charac- 
ter, which I wrote immediately on his death, and 
which is my true opinion of him, 

'*JOHN OPIE, Esq., R. A. . 

'' Professor of Painting to the Royal Academy. 

"Died April 9th, 1807. 

'' A man whose intellectual powers, and inde- 
fatigable industry in their cultivation, rendered 
him at once an honour to the country from which 
he originated, and an example of imitation to 
mankind. 

** Born in a rank of life in which the. road to 
eminence is rendered infinitely difficult, unas- 
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sisted by partial patronage, scorning, with virtu- 
ous pride, all slavery of dependence, he trusted 
alone for his reward to the force of his natural 
powers, and to well directed and unremitting 
study ; and he demonstrated, by bis works, how 
highly he was endowed by nature with strength 
of judgement and originality of conception. His 
thoughts were always new and striking, as they 
were the genuine offspring of his own mind ; and 
it is difficult to say if his conversation gave more 
amusement or instruction. 

** The toil or difficulties of his profession were 
by him considered as matter of honourable and 
delightful contest ; and it might be said of him 
that he did- not so. much paint to live, as live to 
paint. 

'* As a son he was an example of duty to an 
aged parent. He was studious yet not severe ; 
he was, eminent yet not vain: his disposition so 
tranquil and forgiving, that it was the reverse of 
every tincture of sour or vindictive ; and what to 
some might have appeared as roughness of man- 
ner, was only the effect of an honest indignation 
towards that which he conceived to be error. 

" How greatly have we cause to lament that so 
much talent, united to so much industry, perseve- 
rance, and knowledge, should have been prema- 
turely snatched from the world, which it would 
have delighted with its powers, and benefited by 
its example !'' J. N. 

VOL. II. K 
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Of the opinion of connoisseurs concerning Sir 
Joshua, we may form some idea from the numerous 
compliments which were paid him, at thiii crisis. 

Mr. Nichols in his life of Hogarth, whilst speak- 
ing of that artist's attempt to paint a Sigisthuftdd^ 
which should surpass that of Corregio now at the 
Duke of Newcastle's at Clumber Park, says that, 
" to express a sorrow like that of Tancred's (Sif- 
fredi's) daughter, few modern artists are fully qua- 
lified, if we except, indeed. Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
with whose pencil Beauty in all her forms, and 
the Passions in all their varieties, are equally 
familiar/* 

The London Courant in the same vear also 
speaks of " Sir Joshua Reynolds, whose works, 
the acknowledged patterns of grace and expres- 
sion, conduce not more to excite emulation, than 
his lectures serve to instruct the students in the 
solid principles of design and composition." To 
which 1 may justly add some observations from a 
Preface to Imitations of Drawings, by Mr. Itdge^, 
in which it is expressed *' how happy it is for the 
Academy to have for its first President a genius 
who feels, and is sensible of the necessity of en- 
larging the ideas of youth, by placing before them 
the works of the great masters ; who teaches them 
to disregard the tinsel of the last age, but eagerly 
to search after the rich ore of that of Leo X., and 
who directs them in the proper method of bring- 
ing the golden fleece out of Italy into his Majes- 
ty's dominions.'' 
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With such a fame, particularly among the 
enineDt for talents^ it is not surprising that all the 
friends of Sir Joshua were much alarmed at a 
slight paralytic affection which, after an almost 
uJiinterrupted course of good health for many 
years, attacked liim at this period. This was but 
slight, however, and its effects were completely 
removed in the space of a few weeks, to the great 
happiness of all who knew him, but perhaps of 
none more than Dr. Johnson, who wrote him the 
following letter on the occasion. 

*' Dear Sir, 
^* I heard yesterday of your late disorder, and 
should think ill of myself if I had heard of it with« 
out alarm. I heard likewise of your recovery, 
which I sincerely wish to be complete and perma- 
nent. Your country has been in danger of losing 
one of its brightest ornaments, and I of losing one 
of my oldest and kindest friends : but I hope you 
will still live long, for the honour of the nation ; 
and that more enjoyment of your elegance, your 
intelligence, and your benevolence, is still reserved 
for, " Dear Sir, 

** YouT most affectionate, &c. 

** Sam. Johnson.'*^ 

Mrighihehmiime, Nm». H 19^« 

k9 
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It was not, however, to his partial friends alone 
that Sir Joshua was dear : for in- this very year we 
find him praised by an universarsatirist ; one who, 
with original humour, had magnified the most 
unimportant actions of .royalty into foibles^' and 
foibles into follies ; it is unnecessary to add' the 
name of Peter Pindar, who was indeed an excel- 
lent critic on art, and amused himself occasionally 
in landscape painting, and was therefore the better 
qualified to judge of the excellenciesof Sir Joshua. 

In his Lyric Odes of this year, he has several 
allusions to the President of the Academy. 

** Close by them hung Str Josbua-s matcblefis pieces* — 
Works ! that a Titian's band could form alone — 
Works ! that a Rubens bad been proud to own/' 

And again- in his Farewell Odes, nearly of the 
same date, he advises a painter to 

** Be pleased like Reynolds to direct tbe blind, 
Who aids the feeble faltering feet of youth ; 

Unfolds the ample volume of bis mind. 
With genius stor'd and Nature's simple truth.'^ 

t 

Exclaiming also in another part — 

** L09 Reynolds shines with undiminished ray! 
Keeps, like the bird of Jove, his distant way : 
Tet, simple Portrait strikes too oft our eyes, 
Whilst History, anxious for his pencil, sighs/' 

To tbe foregoing on the subject of art, I tftke 
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the liberty to add some other lines by the same 
well-known poet, and which have never before ap- 
peared in print.. 



▲DTICE TO YOUNQ PAINTERS. BY PETER PIVDiLR. 

. Stody Sir Joshua^s works, young men ; — 

No| pictures only, lint bis pen : 
Who, when Cimmerian darkness whelmed our isle, 

AppearM a comet in his art ; — 

Bid nature from the canvass start. 
And with the Graces bade that canvass smile. 

Could Titian from his tomb arise, 

And cast on Reynolds* art his eyes. 
How would he heave of jealousy the groan! 

Here possibly 1 may mistake; 

As Titian probably might take 
The works of our great master for his own* 

As a further proof of the high opinion ^hich 
Di*. Wolcot entertained of Sir Joshua's merits, 
I shall give an extract from a letter of his to a 
friend. 

'^ As nothing affords you a higher treat than 
something relative to Reynolds, be informed then 
of what will excite your envy. . , 

^' I lately breakfastqd with him at his house in 
Leicester-fields. After some desultory remarks 
on the old masters, but not one word of the living 
artists (as on that subject one c^n never obtain 
his real opinion), the conversation turn;Bd on Dr. 
Johnson. On my asking him how the club, to 
^whicb he belonged, could so patiently suffer the 
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tyranny of this overbearing man, he replied, with 
a smile, that the members often hazarded senti- 
ments merely to try his powers in Gontradiction. 

*^ I think 1 in some measure wounded the feel- 
ings of Reynolds, by observing that I had often 
thought that the Ramblers were Idlers, and the 
Idlers Ramblers, (except those papers which he 
(Reynolds) had contributed ; and further, that 
Johnson too frequently acted the reverse of gip- 
sies : — " The gipsies,*' said I, ** when they steal 
the children of gentlefolks, conceal the theft by 
beggarly disguises, whereas Johnson often steals 
common thoughts^ disguising the theft by a pomp 
of language. 

^^ Happening to be in company with Dr. John- 
son, and observing to him that his portrait by 
Reynolds was not sufficiently dignified : prepared 
with a flat contradiction, he replied, in a kind of 
bull*dog growl, ** No, Sir! — the pencil of Rcy» 
nolds never wanted dignity nor the Graces/' 

** It is a lucky thing for an artist to be possessed 
of the favour of the fashionable world ; fortune 
then shows no objection towards a co-opetation 
with his labours. — Reynolds avails himself of this 
circumstance ; and in spite of rivals and a too 
great mortality of colours, stands his ground like 
a Hercules, and defies envy, hatred, and malice; 
in short, all the virulent attacks made on his per- 
formances.'* 

Such praises, from such an author, may well be 
considered as sincere and genuine. 
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Sir Joshua was suflSciently recovered from his 
late illness to give his usual discourse on the 10th 
of December, the objects of which, at this period, 
were the investigation of Genius, and the proof 
that it refers to the forming of general ideas only, 
and consists principally in the comprehension of a 
grand whole. 

The generally received opinion of the worth of 
Genius, he exemplified by the position that it was 
the height of every artist's ambition, who, so long 
as be could procure the addition of the supposed 
possession of this quality to his name, will always 
patiently bear any imputation of incorrectness, of 
carelessness, and in short, of any other defect. 

Th(e extravagant length to which this desire 
may be sometimes carried, he instanced by saying 
that some go such lengths as to trace its indication 
in absolute faults, not only excusing such faults 
on account of genius,but actually presuming genius 
from their existence. 

As this discourse was more specifically ad- 
dressed to artists than to the world in general, I 
shall not examine it further than to introduce his 
definition of genius as applied to a painter; where 
he says, ^^ this Genius consists, I copceive, in the 
power of expressing that which employs your 
pencil, whatever it may be, as a whole ; so that 
the general effect and power of the whole may take 
possession of the mind, and for a while suspend 
tlfte consideration of the subordinate and particu* 
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lar beauties or defects.** — In addition to tvhich, 
he concluded his discourse, by stating, that ** the 
^reat business of study is, to form a mtW, adapted 
and adequate to all times and all occasions ; to 
which all nature is then laid open, and which may 
be said to possess the key of her inexhaustible 
riches.'* ♦ 

1763. 

^TAT. 59. 

In the beginning of this year the Academy suf- 
fered a very considerable loss in the death' of its 
able and active keeper ; arid one to whom the In- 
stitution, jn a great degree, owed its establish- 
ment. The demise of Mr. Moser, the first per- 
son who held the office in the Royal Acadenay, 
was honoured by Sir' Joshua^ in a public testimo- 
nial to his memory, which was inserted in the 
newspapers of the day : the character is justly 
given by his sincere friend ; and as it relates to 
the arts, as well as to the subject of our Memoir, 
cannot, with propriety, be omitted. 

It is now given, (says Mr. Malone,) from a copy 
in Sir Joshua*s hand-writing. 

Jan. 24, 1783. 
** Yesterday died, at his apartments in Somer- 
set-place, George Michael Moser, Keeper of the 
Royal Academy ; aged seventy-eight years. He 
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was a native of Switzerland, but cam e toEngland 
very yoiing, to follow the profession of a chaser 
in gold, in which art he has been always con- 
sidered as holding the first rank. But his skill 
was not Confined to this alone ; he possessed an 
universal knowledge in all branches of painting 
and sculpture, which perfectly qualified him for 
the place that he held in the Academy, the busi- 
ness of which principally consists in superintend- 
ing and instructing the students, who draw or mo- 
del from the antique figures. 

'" His private character deserves a more ample 
testimony than this transient memorial. Few 
have passed a more inoffensive, or, perhaps, a 
more happy life ; if happiness, or enjoyment of 
life, consists in having the mind always occupied,* 
always intent upon some useful art, by which 
fame and distinction may be acquired.* Mr. Mo- 
ser's whole attention was absorbed, either in 
practice, or something that related to the ad- 
vancement of iart. He may truly be said, in 
every sense, to have been the father of the present 
race of artists ; for long before the Royal Academy 
was established, he presided over the little socie- 
ties which met first in Salisbury-court, and after- 

I 4 

wards in St. Marti n*s-lane, where they drew from 
living models. Perhaps nothing that can be said 
will more strongly imply his amiable disposition,' 
than that all the different societies with which he 
has been connected, have always turned theij eyes 
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upon him for their treasurer and chief m^npger ; 
M^hen; perhaps, they ^ould not have contentedly 
submitted to any other authority. His early so- 
ciety was composed of mep whose names are well 
^qown in the world ; 9uch as Hogarth, Rysbracb, 
Roubiliac, Willis, EUisf, V$iii(|erbank, &c. 

'* Though be had outlived all the companions 
of his youth, he might, to tl^e last, have boasted 
.of a succession equally numerous; for all that 
knew him were his frieqds. 

" When he was appointed Keeppr of the Royal 
Academy, his conduct was exemplary, and worthy 
to be imitated by whoever shall succeed hint i^ 
that office. As he loved the employment of 
teaching, he could not fail of diiicharging thai; 
duty with diligence. By the propriety qf his 
conduct he united the love and respect of the stu- 
dents; he kept order in. the Academy, and ipade 
himself respected, without the austerity or im- 
portance of office ; all noise and tumplt immedi- 
ately ceased on his appearance ; ^t the same time 
there was nothing forbidding in his manner» which 
might restrain the pupils from freely applying tq 
him for advice or assistance. 

'^ All this excellence had a firm foundation : ^.e 
was a man qf sincere and ardent piety, and ^i^ 
left an illustrious example of the exactness with 
which the subordinate duties m^y be expecte<|i tq 
be discharged by him whose first c^re is to pljsasfe 
God. 
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*' He has left one daughter bebind bin[)^ who 
hds distinguished herself by the admirable man- 
ner in which she paints and composes pieces of 
flowers, of which many samples have been seen in 
the eichibitioQs. She has had the honoqr of being 
much employed in this way by their Majesties, 
afid for her extraordinary merit has been received 
inte the Roysil Academy/' 

This year Mr, Lowe,* the painter, ws^s very 
much distressed that a large picture which he 
had painted was refused to be received into the 
Exhibition of the Royal Academy ; and as he 
was intimate ^ith, and much befriended by, Dr* 
Johnson, he immediately applied to him to use 
his interest with Sir Joshua in order^to procure 
its admittance, on which Johnson sent the follow- 
ing letter to Sir Joshua Reynolds, which letter I 
have seen, and another to Mr. Barry, who at that 
time was one of the counciK 

*' to sib josuva jieynolds. 

"Sir, 
'^ Mr. Lowe considers himself as cut olBTfrom 
a|l credit and a\l hope, by the rejection of his picr 
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* Mr. Lowe was a natural son of the late Lord Sotherland, 
from whom he had an annuity. He was much esteemed by Dr. 
laliBsOQ, who bequeathed him a legacy > and stood to one of bis 
ehiMfeB as godfather. He was sent to Rome by tbo fK^iroaage 
«f 4be Royal Academy, ia conseqaenoe of bis baviag gained the 
fl«dd medal in 1771 ; and died, at an obscure lodging in West- 
mxMter, Bepteaiber ITdS. Mr* Lowe was much dissatisfied with 
the small sum of fifty pounds a y^ar while at Rome from tb» 
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ture from the Exhibition. Upon this work he has 
exhausted all his powers, and suspended all bis 
expectations : and certainly, to be refused ah op- 
portunity of taking the opinion of the public is, 
in itself, a very great hardship. It is to be con- 
demned without a trial. 

If you could procure the revocation of this in- 
capacitating edict, you would deliver an unhappy 
man from great aflBiction. The council has some- 
times reversed its own determinations ; and I hope 
that, by your interposition, this luckless picture 
may be gbt admitted. "I am, &c., 

** Sam. Johnson/^ 
^pril 12, 1783. 

" to JAMES BARRY, ESQ. 

'*SlR, 

^ *' Mr. Lowe's exclusion from the Exhibition 
gives him more trouble than you and the other 
gentlemen of the council could -imagine or intend. 
He considers disgrace and ruin as the inevitable 
consequence of your determination. He says, 
that some pictures have been received after rejec- 
tion ; and if there be any such pfecedent, I earn- 
estly entreat that you will use your interest in his 
favour. Of his work I can say nothing : I pretend 
not to ji!dge of painting ; and this picture I never 
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Royal Academy, and the expenses of bia joarney pdid ; and 
when Sir Joshua said that he knew from experience that it wi^ 
sufficient, Lowe pertly answered, « that it was possible for ^ 
man to live om guts and garbagt.*' 
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saw : but I conceive it extremely hard to shut out 
any man from, the possibility of success ; and 
therefore I repeat my request, that you will pro- 
pose the re«^consideration of Mr. Lowe's case ; and 
if there be any among the council with whom my 
.name can have any weight, be pleased to com- 
.municate to them the desire of, Sir, 

*' Your.most humble Servant^ 
.April 19, 1783. " Sam, Johj^son/* 

w 

Such intercession was too powerful to be re- 
sisted ; and Mr. Lowe's performance was admitted 
at Somerset-house, and exhibited there in an 
.empty room. The subject, was the Deluge, at 
that point of time when the water was rising to 
the top of the last uncovered mountain. . Near to 
the i^pot was seen the last of the antediluvian race, 
exclusive of those who.were saved in the ark of 
Noah. This was one of those giants, then the 
inhal>itants*of.the earth, who had still strength to 
«wim, and with one of bis hand$ held aloft his in- 
fant child. Upon the small, remaining dry spot 
appeared a famished lion ready to spring at the 
child and devour it. Mr. Lowe told Boswell 
that Dr. Johnson said to him, " Sir, your picture 
is noble and probable.*' '' A compliment, in- 
deed," said Mr, Lowe, *'. from a man who cannot 
lie, and cannot be mistaken." 

In this speech of Mr. Lowe's we may perceive 
how easily and readily vanity or conceit can give 
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flattery to itself. That Johnson would not lie we 
will admit ; but^ in his own letter to Barry he al- 
lows an ample field for mistake, as he confesses be 
knows nothing of the art, and that he had never 
seen the picture. I saw the picture myself when 
it was exhibited in an anti-room in the Academy, 
and then thought it had been much better for Mi^. 
liowe if he had complied with the first decree of 
the council ; for if the conception of the pictuM 
had been good, as Dr. Johnson insinuates, yet the 
execv tion of it was execrable beyond belief. JofaU'- 
Bon was also mistaken in saying it was like con- 
demning without a trial. On the contrary, Mr. 
Lowe had been Iried, and by the fairest jury, tjiot 
-of bis peers, those of the same profession ; and tfae 
world confirmed tbeir decisioi;i to be ju9t, a6 tiie 
picture, when shewn in poiblic, was univemally 
condemned. 

This Mr. Mauritius Lowe was the pupil of Mr. 
Cipriani, but improved little under his tuition. He 
was also admitted a student of the Royal Academy 
among the first of those who entered that insitu^ 
tion. In this situation he made very slender ad^ 
vances in the art, being too indolent and inatten^ 
tive to his studies to attain any excellence. But 
it is remarkable, that he was the person who ob- 
tained the gold medal first offered by the Royal 
Academy to the student who should produce the 
best historical picture. The subject given was 
Time discovering Truth. 
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If it be asked, how Mr, Lowe, though deficient 
as an artist, could obtain the medal? it may with 
truth be said, that he owed his success to the par- 
tiality of the Italian gentlemen, members of the 
AcSdemy, who voted for him at the solicitation of 
Mr. Baretti, for whom Mr, Lowe had been a very 
favourable evidence on his trial in the year 1769 : 
for it is very certain that Lowe's was not the best 
of the pictures t)ffered for the premium. 

Of this year's Exhibition Dr. Johnson gives 
some particulars in a letter to Mrs. Thrale, thus : 

*' On Saturday I dined, as is usual, at the opening 
of the Exhibition. Our company was splendid, 
Whether more numerous than at any former time 
t know not« Our tables seem always full. Ott 
Hotiday, if I am told truth, were received at the 
door, one hundred and ninety pounds, for the ad- 
mission of three thousand eight hundred specta- 
tors. Supposing the show open ten hours, and 
the spectators staying, one with another, each an 
hour, the rooms never had fewer than three hun- 
dred and eighty jostling agaiifist each other. Poor 
Lowe met with some discouragement ; i)ut I in- 
terposed for him, and prevailed." 

But Johnson's manners were actually so very un- 
couth, that he was not fit to dine in public; I re- 
member the first time I ever had the pleasure to 
dine in company with him, which was at Sir Jo- 
shua's table, I was previously advised not to seem 
to observe him in eating, as his manner was very 
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slovenly at bis meals, and he was very angry if he 
thought it was renaarked. 

The uncouth manner in which be fed himself 
was indeed remarkable. I well recollect when 
dining once at Sir Joshua's with him, he scalded 
hismoutb by hastily and as awkwardly eating some 
of a beef steak pye when too hot; this, however, 
he passed off with a smile, saying that *^ beefsteak 
pye would be a very good thing if it would ever 
be cold/' 

Mr. Barry seems at this period to have given 
vent to some of his spleen against Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, by a publication which is thus noticed by 
Dr: Johnson in a letter to Mrs. Thrale, on the 1st 
pf May. — *' Mr. Barry's exhibition was ppei*ed 
the same day, and a book is published to recom* 
mend it, which, if you read it, you will find it 
decorated with some satirical strictures on, Sir Jo« 
shua Reynolds and others. I have not escaped. 
You must, however^ think with some estimation 
of Barry for the comprehension of his design.'* 

This attack of Barry's certainly arose from that 
morbid state of his own mind which made him 
often quarrel with his best friends, and which was 
perhaps heightened, at the present moment, by an 
idea that Sir Joshua's influence in the Academy 
was not in his favour. 

If Sir Joshua's influence in the Royal Academy 
was great, it was most commonly justly exerted, 
and yet not always answerable to his desire : for I 
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remeipber to have beard him say, that although 
he was nominally king of the Academy, Sir Wil- 
liam Chaml)ers was the vice-roy over him ; and at 
another time he said, " Those, who are of some 
importance every where else, find themselves no- 
body when they come to the Academy." How- 
ever, from his station it was concluded that he had 
great iuQuence,and on that supposition, on the 
following day after Johnson's note to Mrs. Thrale, 
we find the former soliciting the President's interest 
in favour of his friend Mr. Cruikshanks as candidate 
for the anatomical professorship: but hise:^ertions 
in this instance, it is well known, were inefficacious. 

*' to sir joshua reynolds. 
" Dear Sir, 
" The gentleman who waits on you with this is 
Mr, Cruikshanks, who wishes to succeed his friend. 
Dr. Hunter, as Professor of Anatomy in the Royal 
Academy. His qualifications are very generally 
known, and it adds dignity to the institution 
that such men are candidates. '^ I am Sir, 

*' Your most humble servant, 
May 9dy 1783. " Sam. Johnson.'* 

Johnson,th,oughconfessedly ignorant of painting, 
seems however to have still been much interested 
in the success of the Academy, whose exhibitions 
were now arriving at a great pitch of perfection. 
In a note, written on the 8th of May, he says, 

VOL. II. L 
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<^ The exhibition prospers so ihuch, that Sir Jo- 
shua says it will maintain the Academy : be esti- 
mates the probable amount at <£SD00/^ 

While Mr, Barry was engaged in his great 5^ork 
at the Adelphi Rooms, Mr. Penny resigned his 
situation of professor of piftidting in the Royal 
Academy, of which he had been possessed from 
the foundation of the institution, when Mr. Barry 
offered to fill the vacant chair and was elected to 
it in 1782. But he was ilot over diligent in pre- 
paring tor the duties of his office ; on which ac- 
count Sir Joshua Reynolds made some remarks 
upon his conduct, to which Barry answered with 
great violence, saying, '* If I had no more to do in 
the composition of my lectures than to produce 
such poor flimsy stuff as your disicourses, I should 
soon have done my work, and be prepared to tead." 
It is said this speech was deliviered with his fist 
clenched in a menacing posture.'' 

Barry gave his first lecture March 2, 1784. 

In this situation his turbulent disposition beg^n 
to express itself. His lectures very soon became 
mere vehicles of invective and satire against the 
principal Academicians, and most pointedly agaiitit 
Sir Joshua, who was reduced by it to so awkward 
a situation in his chair as an auditor, that he was 
obliged at last either to appear to be asleep or 
to absent himself from the place. After the death 
of Sir Joshua, he bestowed high praise on him and 
great abuse on those who were still alive, till tit 
length a regular charge was preferred against him. 
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and it was found to be absolutely necessary to dis- 
miss him from the office of lecturer, and ako from 
the Royal Academy in 1799. 

Sir Joshua used to say that, as many of Barry's 
discoveries were new to himself, so he thought 
they were new to every body else. 

Barry should have considered, that if it is a 
good thing to be wise, it is a very bad thing to 
think we are so. 

But it appears by Barry's own confession many 
years iif%erwards that he both relented and re- 
pented of his absurd conduct towards Sir Joshua. 
When speaking of the gift which Burke made him 
of his pamphlet, entitled '' On the cause of the 
present discontents," Barry says, *^ by the signifi- 
cant manner In whieh he gave it I have often 
thought since, that he wished, and meant me to 
read and consider, U^rih due attention, the opinion 
he had formed of his own hopes and prospects ; 
and how little reason I should have to expect him 
to be my stickler in any difference which might 
arise (and which he saw rising) between me and 
Sir Joshua, to wfaotli, as he has often told me (and 
W has since appeared to the public by Sir Joshua's 
will,) he was under very considerable pecuniary 
obligations, and even at the very time he was oblig- 
ing me in a similar way. Had I then rightly consi- 
dered the matter, or had he ventured to be a little 
more explicit, my precipitate estrangement could 
not have taken place. But his acquaintance with 

L 9 
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Sir Joshua Reynolds was of logger standing than 
his acquaintance with me; 1 was a continued 
trouble and expenee to bicn, and could no longer 
bear the thought of continuing to render his house 
unpleasant by my frequent bickerings wil;h Sir 
Joshua, who, to say the truth, acted somewhat 
weakly with respect to me ; aodt on the other side, 
I was myself much to blame with respect to him : 
my notions of candour and liberality between artists 
who were friends, were too juvenile, and romanti- 
cally strained too high for human frailty in the 
.general occurrences of life. Disappointed in not 
finding more in poor Sir Joshua^ I was not then in 
a humour to make a just estimate of the many 
excellent qualities I might have really found in 
him. But there is nothing rightly appreciate 
without that comparison with other things of th^e 
same nature, which time and long experience only 
can enable us to make.'' 

In the life of Barry, page 257, vol. i., will be 
found an anonymous* letter to him, containing 
'criticisms on psunting as well as on poetry, and on 
his^ works at the Adelphi. It is, in my opinion, 
one of the most excellent critiques I ever met 
with. Barry appears not to have suspected who 
was the author of it : but.the writer of his life says, 
" It seems to be, from every mark of internal evi- 
dence, the production of Burke." 

My own opinion is, that it is a combination of 
the talents of Burke and Sir Joshua Reynolds ; 
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for there are opinions contained in it that none but 
a painter could have given, and which are like- 
wise the very opinions of Sir Joshua : there are also 
other parts in it evidently by Burke, and which 
lione but himself could have written. There- 
fore, no doubt remains in my mind as to its au- 
thors, to both of whom it does equal honour: nay, 
Barry himself seems to have felt very grateful for 
the friendly advice contained in it, and was very 
solicitous to discover the enlightened author, but 
11^ vain. 

As this letter contains so many of the genuine 
<^inions of Sir Joshua, together with many exqui- 
site and useful precepts for young artists, I cannot 
forego my desire to give the following extracts 
from it. At the same time, I have presumed to 
point out the different parts which have been done 
by each individually, according to my own firm 
belief: but this is only matter of opinion ; others 
may think differently. Many parts of it appear to 
me to have been done in conjunction. 

However, at any rate, it contains too good a les-f* 
son to be omitted in an artist's book, whoever may 
be its author. It seems but natural that Burke 
should ask the assistance of Sir Joshua in the affair, 
as it was always his desire to do every thing in 
his power for Barry's advants^e ; and he was also 
convinced that Sir Joshua could afford him much 
serviceable advice, of which he here seems to have 
availed himself. 
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<^ The. painter who wishes to make his pictures 
(what fine pictures must be) nature elevated and 
improved, must first of all gain a perfect know- 
ledge of nature as it is ; before he endeavours, like 
Lysippus, to make men as they ought to be, he 
must know how to render them as they are ; he 
must acquire an accuritte knowledge of all the 
parts of the body and countenance : to know ana- 
tomy will be of little use, unless physiology and 
physiognomy are joined with it, so that the artist 
may know what peculiar combinations and pro- 
portions of features constitute different characters, 
and what effect the passions and affections of the 
mind have upon these features. This is a science 
which all the theorists in the world cannot teach, 
and which can only be acquired by observation, 
practice, and attention. It is not by copying an-* 
tique statues, or by giving a loose to the imagina- 
tion in what are called poetical compositions, that 
artists will be enabled to produce works of real 
merit : but by laborious and accurate investigatioq 
of nature upon the principles observed by the 
Greeks, first to make themselves thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the common forms of nature ; and 
then, by selecting and combining, to form compo- 
sitions according to their own elevated concep- 
tions« This is the principle of true poetry, as well 
as of painting and sculpture. Homer and Shafc- 
speare had probably never seen characters so 
strongly marked as those of Achilles and Lady 
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M^cbe^h ; d^ l^^t we may safely say that few of 
their readers have, and yet we all feel that these 
eb^rpqters are drawn from nature, and that if we 
h^ve apt seen exactly the same, we have seen mo<> 
dels or miniatures of then). The limbs and fea* 
turea are those of common nat;ure, but elevated 
and improved by the taste and skill of the artist. 
This taste may be the gift of nature, the result of 
perfect organization, ^nd the skill may be acquired 
by habit and study ; but the ground-work, the 
knowledge of limbs and features, must be acquired 
by practical attention and accurate observation. 
And here, Sir, that portrait-painting which you 
affect so much to despise, is the best school that 
an artist can study in, provided he studies it, as 
every man of genius will do, with a philoaophic 
eye, not with a view merely to copy the fece be- 
fore him, but to learo the character of it, with a 
view to employ in more important works what is 
good of it, and to reject what is not. It was in 
this view that the great painters of the Roman and 
Bolc^nese schools collected such numbers of stu- 
dies of heads from nature, which they afterwards 
embellished and introduced in their pictures, as 
occasion required. Hence that boundless variety 
which is observable in their works." — (Theabovje 
hy Sir Joshua.) Vide his Preface to Ralph's 
Catalogue. 

'^ I do not mean to recommend to the historical 
painter to make his works an assemblage of cart- 
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catures, like those of Hogtirtb and some of our 
present artists; but as there is scarcely any cha- 
racter so insipid that a Shakspeare or a Fielding 
would not have been able to discover something 
peculiar in, so there is scarcely any countenance 
so vacant, but that thcre'are some trifling featafes 
which may be of use to a skilful and ingenious ar- 
tist ; though it seldom or ever happens that any 
character of countenance is sufficiently strong and 
perfect to serve of itself for the hero of a poem or 
picture^ until it has been touched and embellished 
by the fostering hand of the poet or the painter/- 
— fSir Joshua. J • • 

" Portrait painting may be to the painter what 
the practical knowledge of the world is to the po6t^ 
provided he considers it as a school by which he is 
to acquire the means of perfection in bis art, and 
not as the object of that perfection. 

*' It was practical knowledge of the world which 
gave the poetry of Homer and Shakspeare tbstit 
sup^iority which still exists over all other works 
of the same kind ; and it was a philosophic atten^ 
tion to the imitation of common nature (which 
portrait-painting ought to be,) that gave the Hb- 
man and Bolognese schools their superiority over 
the Florentine, which excelled so much in theo- 
retic knowledge of the art/* — fSir Joshua. J 

'* I entirely agree with you, that the rage of the 
inhabitants of this country for having their phizzes 
perpetuated, whether they are worthy of it or not, 
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is onegreat bbstecle to the advancement of art ; 
i>ecause it makes that branch more profitable than 
any other, and therefore makes many men of great 
talents consider it as the ultimate object of their 
art. instead of the means of that object. But 
there is another error on the contrary side not less 
fatal, which is the contempt our young artists are 
'apt to entertain for the lower detail of nature, and 
the forward ambition which they all have of un- 
dertaking great things before they can do little 
ones — of making compositions before they are ac- 
quainted sufficiently with the constituent parts." 
*^(Burke.) 

^^ tTe are told that many ancient artists be- 
stowed their whole lives upon a single compositioh 
— We are not to suppose that these great artists 
employed so many years in chipping one block of 
marble, but that the greatest part of the time was 
employed in studying nature, partfcularly the! vast 
and intricate branches of physiology and pathology, 
iBi order to enable them to execute perfectlythe 
great works which they had conceived." — (Sir 
Joshua. J 

" It is not enough to know the forms, positions, 
and proportions of the constituent parts of the 
animal machine, but we should know the nice 
changes that are produced in them by the various 
affections of the mind, as grief, agony, rage, &c. ; 
without this we may produce splendid composi- 
tions and graceful figures, but we shall never ap- 
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proach that perfectioa to which the ancients ar^ 
rived : a perfectioQ to which I fear the very oonr 
Btitution of iDodern society is an iQSurniouBtMiile 
obstacle. Such a minister as Pericles might per<- 
haps overcome it; but, considering the present 
system of education, it is scarcely possible thsM: 
such a one should appear. To distinguish bep 
tween what is good and what is bad falls to the 
lot of many, but to distinguish between wisat is 
barely good and what is truly excellent falls to the 
lot of few ; and it very rarely happens that any of 
these few are kings and ministers, who are able 
and willing to reward an artist for giving up his 
whole time to one object, which he must do if he 
means to msfke it truly exfrellent/' — (The above 
by Burke J 

*' There is another erroneous {Hrinciple which 
seems to have crept intQ your book, which is ex- 
tremely general in the present age, and is a princi- 
pal cause of our faulty taste. This is the coo- 
founding greatness of size with grejitness of man- 
ner, and imagining that extent of canvass pr weight 
of marble can contribute to make a picture or a 
statue sublime. The only kind of sublimity which 
a painter or sculptor should aim at, is to expr^ 
by certain proportions and positions of limbs aijid 
features, that strength and dignity of mind, and 
vigour and activity of hody, which enable men to 
conceive and execute great actions : provided the 
space in which these are c^resented is large 
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enough for the artist to distioguish them clearly 
to the eye of the spectator, at the distance from 
which he intends his work to be seen, it is large 
enough. A spice which extends beyond the field 
of vision only serves to distract and mislead the 
eye, and to divide the attention. The representa- 
tion of gigantic and monstrous figures has nothing 
of sublimity either in poetry or painting, which 
entirely depends upon expression. When Clau- 
dian describes a giant taking a mountain on his 
shoulders, with a river running down his back, 
there is nothing sublime in it, for there is no great 
eiSpres&ion, but merely brute strength ; but when 
Homer describes Achilles fidvancing to the WfilJs 
of Troy, clad in celestial armour, like the autum^ 
nal star that brings fevers, plagues, and death, we 
see all the terrible qualities of that hero rendered 
still more terrible by being contrasted with the 
venerable figure of Priam standing upon the waUs 
of Troy, and tearing his white hair at sight of the 
approaching danger. This is the true sublime ; 
(he muBt mean in poetry ^ for it would not be very 
sublime in painting ; J the other is trick and 
iquackery. Any madman can describe a giant 
striding from London to York, or a ghost stepping 
firom mountain to mountain ; but it requires genius, 
and genius experienced in the ways of men, to 
draw a finished character with all the excellencies 
and excesses, the virtue and infirmities of a great 
and exalted mind» so that 1^ turn^ we adniire the 
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hero and sytnpathize with the man — exult and 
triumph in his valour and generosity, and shudder 
at his rage, and pity his distress. This is the 
Achilles of Homer ; a character every-where to be 
seen in miniature, which the poet drew from na-' 
ture, and then touched and embellished according 
to his own exalted ideas. Had he drawn him 
with great virtues and great abilities, without 

4 

great passions, the character would have been un- 
natural, and of course uninteresting ; for a vigorous 
mind is necessarily accompanied with violent pas- 
sions, as a great fire with great heat. The same 
principle which guided Homer should guide the 
painter in studying after nature. He should at- 
tempt to copy,* and not to create ; and when his 
mind is sufficiently stored with materials, and his 
hand sufficiently exetcised in art, then let him se- 
lect and' combine, and try to produce something 
superior to common nature, though copied froiA 
it. But let him not imagine, that because he can 
produce great things, he can therefore produce 
good things, or that when he has covered a great 
extent of canvass with bold and hasty sketches, he 
hflfi produced a fine picture, or sublime composi^ 
tion. Such works, compared with the beautiful 
and animated compositions of the Bolognese 
school, put me in mind of Claudian's battle of the 
giants, compared with Virgil's battle of the bees. 
In the former all* the objects are vast, but the 
action and expression extravagant and absurd, and 
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the wbole coldand yQinteresting. Im the latter 
the objects are minute, but the action and.expres-i 
sian bold and animated, and the whole togethety 
warna, clear,and spirited." — (The above fyyE^uifke.) 
^* I have seen a large cartoon, copied from a 
Ijttle picture of the vision of Ezekiel by Raffaelle, 
in which thf copyist thought, .without doubt, to 
expand and illustrate the idea of the author ; but 
by losing the majesty of the countenancea, which 
makes the origiual so sublime, notwithstanding ita 
being in miniature, his colossal copy became.ridi* 
culoijs, instead of awful/"'— ^2%e oAo^^ 6y Sit 
Joshua.) 
,^' It is with great concern I have observed of 
late years this taste for false sublime gaining ground 
in England, particularly among artista. I attribute 
it in a great measure to certain compositions) 
which have been extolled by interested. pregudicea* 
and admired by credulous ignorance, for no other 
r^son than, because they, were not understood. 
Few readers take the trouble of judging for them* 
selves ; so that when a work is ushered into the 
world, with great pomp> and' under the sanction of 
g(eat names, its real merits are examined only by 
a few, the generality being content to admire, be- 
cause it is the fashion to admire. If the work 
under these circumstances be pompous and un- 
meaning, its success is sure, as its pomp dazzles 
and its vacancy puzzles, both which are admirable 
ingredients to procure respect. This I think is 
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the true way to account for tho applause and ad<» 
miration that have been given to those miserable 
rhapsodies published by Macpherson under the 
name of Odsian. Tbey were Ushered into the 
world with great pomp, as the production of an 
ancient bard, and recommended by the respectable 
authority of Dr. Blair, aided by all the national 
prejudice of the Scotch. Few, therefore^ were 
willing to allow that they disliked them, and fctiU 
fewer bold enough to declare their dislike openly* 
Hence they have been received by many as stand* 
ards of true taste and sublimity, which the author 
modestly declared them to be. The consequence 
of this was the corrupting all true taste, and intro- 
ducing gigantic and extravagant tinsel for easy 
dignity and natural sublimity. I attribute this 
false taste to these poems^ because 1 see so many 
artists who have been working from them, all ef 
whose works are tainted with it ; and indeed it 
can hardly be otherwise^ as the poems themselves 
(for so they am improperly called,) are nothing but 
a oonfased compilation of tinsel and fustian, such 
as any one might write who had impudence 
enough to publish* Fashionable authora bate 
great influence upon the taste of a nation : Seneca 
and Luoan certainly corrupted that of the Romana; 
and Homer u certainly formed that of the Greeks* 
Before his time, Sidon was the country of the atUh 
as himself frequently mentions ; but as soon as that 
spirit of true taate, elegance^ and sublimity, whieb 
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be bad breatbed i'nt6 tbem, began to operate, they 
infinitely surpassed ail other nations/' — (The 
above by Burke.) 

Great as was the geiiins bf Burke, it was impos* 
sible for bim to bare written the foregoing criti- 
cism on the art without the powerful assistance of 
Reynolds. 

In the month of June, this year, Johnson sat 
f0r his picture to Miss Reynolds^ and speaking of 
tfhis peiformaiiee in a letter t6 Mrs. Thrale, he 
^y^9 " yesterday I sat for my picture to Miss 
Reyfiolds, perhaps for the tenth time, and I sat 
bear three houri with the patience of mortal bom 
fo bear ; at last she declared it quite finished, and 
ikeems to think it fine/' 

This instance tMay serve t6 8b6W that perseve-- 
fance was tfafe rale and praetiee of Sir Joshua's 
school \ for I have kudiirn himself, Od some ocea>- 
fiions, I'equhre as many sittings and as long at edell 
littie. 

Muck as Johnson aiAmired Miss Reynolds's t^^ 
tents, however, he did not compliment her upon 
that production ; but, when finished, told her il 
ti^as " Johnson's grimly ghost;" and as the pic- 
ture was afterwards to be engraved, be recom«> 
tiiended as an approprrate motto, tbat stabza firom 
the old ballad of William a!ml Matgaret, '' In %Xu 

ded,"&c.* 

y ■■ ' III. . , I ■ 

* The abovementioned portrait of Dr. Johnson, three qaarters 
lengthy was painted in oil of the size of the life, and is now iti 
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Miss Reynolds at first amused herself by paint* 
ing miniature portraits, and in that part of the art 
was particularly successful. Sir Joshua having 
painted a child of the Duke of Marlborough's, 
Miss Reynolds copied it in miniature^ and pr^t 
sented it to the duke, who in return, s^nt her ^ 
gold snuffbox. 

In her attempts at oil painting, however, she did 
not succeed, which made Reynolds say jesthiglyi 
tliVit her pictures in that way made other people 
laugh and him cry; and as he did not approve of 
her painting in oil, she generally (did it by stealth. 
Once she was making a copy from a very fine pic- 
ture^ which he had made of a Nymph and Bacchi|8| 
painted from a girl named Miss HilL Whilsl 
Miss Reynolds was working upon this copy, she 
heard her brother suddenly coming into the library 
in which she was workings ;wheQ she, in great 
haste endeavouring to hide the picture, by acci* 
dent threw it down, and by the fall caused a cour 
siderable part of the face and neck of the portrait 
to drop from the canvass, to the great surprize and 
annoyance of them both. 

We see that Dr. Johnson was accustomed to 
speak the plain truth, by what he said to Miss 
Reynolds on his portrait, and that he never cod; 
descended to give an equivocal answer to any 
question; of which the following is an instance. 

the possession of John Hatsell^ esq., in Cotton Garden^ West- 
minster. 
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A lady of his acquaintance once asked him how 
it happened that he was never invited to dine at 
the tables of the great ? 

He replied, '* Because, Madam, great lords and 
ladies do not like to have their mouths stopped T* 

Perhaps his abstinence from wine might have 
induced him to decline many invitations, from a 
wish not to appear singular; for Sir Joshua in- 
formed a friend that he had never seen Dr. John- 
son intoxicated by hard drinking but once, and 
that happened at the time they were together in 
Devonshire, when one night after supper Johnson 
drank three bottles of wine, which affected his 
speech so much that he was unable to articulate 
a hard word which occurred in the course of his 
conversation. He attempted it three times but 
failed, yet, at last accomplished it, and then said, 
*' Well Sir Joshua I think it is now time to go to 
bed.'' 

I apprehend he afterwards made a vow to ab- 
stain from wine entirely, as I recollect that once 
when I dined in his company at Sir Joshua's 
table. Miss Reynolds offered to help him to some 
bread pudding, but he asked if there was any wine 
in the sauce, and being answered that there was, 
he refused it. 

In the autumn of this year, a great and important 
political change was taking place in the Nether- 
lands by the Emperor*s order, particularly by the 
suppression of the greatest part of the religious and 

YOL. II. M 
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monastic institutions, which iJirals expected to 
cause the sale of a great number of Rubens's best 
paintings. Many persons went over to examine 
them, and amongst the rest Sir Joshua ; and be 
took both Brussels and Antwerp in his route : but 
I do not possess any specilfic knowledge of this 
trip, except that he made some further excellent 
observations, which are athong the best of his cri- 
ticisms, and highly illustrative of the merits of 
Rubens, that prince of Flemish painters. 

Mr. Malone has preserved some of his observ'a- 
tions at this period, and he says, that Sir Joshtia 
on his rc^turn from his first tour in I/SI9 tbouglit 
that his own Works seemed to want force, but that 
on viewing the paintings of Ruberis a second time, 
even they appeared much l^ss brillia'nt than on a 
former inspection. This circumstance he v^ds at 
first unable to account for, tintil he recollected, 
that when he first saw them he had his note bodk 
in his hand, for the purpose of writing down 
some remai^kis, which he considered as the reilElson 
of their now making a less vivid impredsibn In 
this respect than they had before done ; for by iht 
eye passing immiediately from the Vhite pBLper to 
the picture^ the colours derived uhconttdOn tich- 
ness and warmth ; though for want of this foil 
they afterwards appeared comparatively cbld. 

But, as he has also remarked, on his return the 
first time, that his own pictures w^smtediforce, abd 
it was observed that he painted with more \itpth 
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and brillianoy ofcoioKkr afterwards, is it nat more 
probable .that the diffecence of the impression he 
fdt from the sight of Rubens's pictures was owing 
to his having accpstoiqed his eye in the mean time 
to a greater force and richness fn his own works ? 
or, at any rate, this must have assisted to increase 
the impression he felt. 

Notwithstanding this nice discrimination and 
discer-nment of Sir Joshua, as an instance of the 
fallibility of memory respecting his own works, I 
cannot omit relating a circumstance rather curious, 
ofhh having totally forgotten one of his own per- 
formances — ^afull length portrait of a lady and her 
young son, painted by him in the early part of 
his life, but after his return from Italy. This was 
brought to me -many years after the lady's death, 
to make a copy from it ; and in the mean time, 
Sir Joshua accidentally calling at my house, saw 
the picture, and very gravely asked me who it 
was painted by. I answered, " They tell me it 
was by yoursdf.*' He then said, rather quickly^ 
" Why, what have you been doing to it ?*' I re- 
plied that I had done nothing to it. Then, looking 
•again at the picture, he said, ^'*Why, I do not 
think it is very- bad.'' I answered, ^^ I think it is 
<very fiiie, especially the head of the child :" and 
'this was really the truth. 

Sir Joshua, at another time, observed to me, of 
an admired genius in the art, that he grew worse 
instead of better, and seemed to have lost himself 

M 9 
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in his careless execution and deficiency in finish- 
ing his works ; but added, " It is not an uncom- 
mon case with those even who strive to improve 
in their profession ; he is, perhaps^ trying ei&peri- 
ments ; and if so, will in time come round again, 
probably better, than ever/* 

It was an established opinion of Sir Joshua's, 
that if his painting a person's portrait was limited 
to a short space of time, by accidental circum* 
stances, it seldom did any injury to the work ; 
since it tended to produce a degree of exertion in 
him, that operated with as good an effect on the 
picture as he could have given to it had his time 
been unlimited. 

Speaking to Sir Joshua of the abilities of a late 
eminent artist, I remarked that, if to his actual 
merits he bad copjoined only one other quality, 
he would have been a very great painter. He re- 
plied, "that it was ever the case ; for the want of 
one small requisite quality in addition destroyed 
the claim to perfection of even the greatest 



men.*' 



Sir Joshua this year executed several admired 
portraits ; but in the midst of his professional en- 
gagements he still found leisure to attend to literary 
pursuits, and to subjoin some very elaborate notes, 
consisting principally of practical observations and 
explanations of the rules laid down, to that trans- 
lation of Du Fresnoy's Art of Painting by Mr. 
Mason, which was published at this period. These 
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notes are in the third volume of his works, as pub- 
lished by Mr. Malone. 

It appears, indeed, if the world owe any thing 
to Mr. Mason for this production, that they are 
also partly indebted for it to Sir Joshua, as it had 
long lain in manuscript unfinished, in Mr. Mason's 
library, and was only, at length brought forward in 
consequence of his having requested a sight of it, 
and then freely making an offer of illustrating it in 
the manner he has done, which renders the work 
invaluable. 

One professional anecdote which Sir Joshua 
mentioBs in these notes, of his own practice, de- 
serves notice here. 

Speaking of Paul Veronese, Tintoret, and the 
other painters of the A^enetian School, he says, 
" When I was at Venice, the method I took to 
avail myself of their principles was this. When I 
observed an extraordinary effect of light and shade 
in any picture, I took a leaf out of my pocket 
book, and darkened every part of it in the same 
gradation of light and shade as the picture, leaving 
the white paper untouched, to represent the light, 
and this without any attention to the subject, or 
to the drawing of the figures. A few trials of this 
kind will be sufficient to give the method of their 
conduct in the management of their lights. After 
a few experiments, I found the paper blotted 
nearly alike: their general practice, appeared to 
be, to allow not above a quarter of the picture 
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for the light, inclading in thig poi'tion both the 
principal and secondary lights ; another quartet 
to be kept as dark as possible ; ahd the remirihiDg 
half ke^t in mezzotint, or half shadow. Rubeni 
Appears to have admitted rather tnoia light thanr d 
quarter, and Rembrandt touch less, scfiirce ad 
eighth ; by this conduct Rembrandt's light is ex- 
tremely brilliant, but it costs too much — the rest 
pf the picture is sacrificed to this oiie object. 
That light will certainly appear the brightest whicjt 
is surrounded with the greatest quantity of ^bade^ 
supposing equal skill in the artist. 

*^ By this means ^ou may likewise retUfdrk tlitf 
various forms and shapes of thote lights, ai^ W(^U 
as the objects oti which they at-e flung ; whether 
a figure, or the sky, a white <ka^kiti, anitoals,'!)^ 
utensils, often- introduced for this purpose only. 
It may be observed^ likewise, what pturtioii li 
strongly relieved, and how ibuch is united with 
its ground ; for it is necessary that some part 
(though a small one is sufficient) should be sharp 
and cutting against its grounrd, whether it b^ Itgtit 
on a dark, or dark on a light ground, in ord^r td 
give firmness or distinctness to the wott : If, oii 
the other hand, it is rdi^v^d bh every Side, it Will 
appear as if inlaid on its ground. 

*' Such a blotted papier, held at a Ai^iridfe ftoib 
the eye. Will strike the spectator ais something ex- 
cellent for the disposition of light and shadow, 
though he does not dfetinguiSh whether rt is a 
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his^^y, 4 {mrtraiti ^ jwdacape, dead game, or any 
tiling els^; for the i^aip^ prin^ciple^ ?3f tend tq every 
loriincliQfthe art/* 

H^vir^ r^gord^d apoie of l^eynolds' notp^ il- 
lustrative of Mqsua';^ Translation qf Du Fresnoy, 
it m^y al^ be noticed, th^t Sir Jo^Juia, in another 
of the iiotef, has givep, with great caution, t^e 
ibUowittg opinion : 

*' Thp pr^-emipenq^ which f're^nqy l^a? giveq 
to those three gre^t paipters, Ilaffae)ie, Michael 
Angelft, 9nd Julio ^Qpispq, sufficiently points out 
to U9 what Qpgbt to be the chief object of puf 
purieiuit. Th/9ug)i two qf them yvere either totally 
ignorant of, or pev^r practiped, a^y qf those graces 
of the art which prqceed from the o^ap^enient of 
coloy^, or the dij5positipp qf light ^pd shac^o^v*; 
and the other (Rafiaelle) was far from beiij^ fsmi- 
niently skilful in the^e particuJars : yet they justly 
des^ve th^t f^igh rank in which Freisnoy has 
pl^e4 them ; Michael Angelq, for tbje grandeur 
and sublimity of his characters, as well as for his 
profound jk^xow^edge .of design ; HajQfaelle, for the 
judicious arxangenient of i^aterials, for grace, dig- 
nity, and Xhe expre^siqn of his characters ; and 
Julio Xiopiano for possessing the true poetical 
genins of painting, per,haps in a bigjtier degree than 
any ,other painter whatever. 

" ^In heroic subjects it will not, I hope, appear 
top great a re&nemjent of criticism to say, that the 
want of n^uralness or deception of art, which 
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gives to an inferior style its whole value, is no ma- 
terial disadvantage : the Hours, for instance, as 
represented by Julio Romano, giving provender 
to the horses of the Sun, would not strike the 
imagination more forcibly from their being co* 
loured with the pencil of Rubens, though he 
would have represented them more naturally: but 
might he not possibly, by thiat very act, have 
brought them down from the celestial state to the 
rank of mere terrestrial aninials?*' 

Sir Joshua afterwards modestly adds, that, ^^ in 
these things, however, I admit there will *always 
be a degree of uncertainty. Who knows that 
Julio Romano, if he had possessed the art and 
practice of colouring like Rubens, would not have 
given to it some taste of poetical grandeur not yet 
attained to ? 

'' The same familiar naturalness wou Id be equally 
an imperfection in characters which are to be 
represented as demi-gods, or something above hu- 
manity/* 

Sir Joshua further adds: " Though it would 
be far from an addition to the merit of those two 
great painters to have made their works decep- 
tions, yet there can be no reason why they might 
not in some degree, and with a judicious cautibn 
and selection, have availed themselves of many 
excellencies which are found in the Venetian, 
Flemish, and Dutch schools, and which have been 
inculcated in this poem. There are some of them 
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which are not in absolute contradiction to any 
style ; the preservation of breadth in the masses 
of colours; the union of these with their grounds; 
and the harmony arising from a due mixture of 
hot and cold hues, with many other excellencies 
not inseparably connected with that individuality 
which produces deception, would surely not coun- 
teract the effect of the grand style ; they would 
only contribute to the ease of the spectator, by 
making the vehicle pleasing by which ideas are 
conveyed to the mind» which otherwise might be 
perplexed and bewildered with a confused assem- 
blage of objects ; they would add a certain degree 
4f grace and sweetness to strength and grandeur. 
Though the merits of these two great painters are 
of such ♦ transcendency as to make us overlook 
their deficiency, yet a subdued attention to these 
inferioc excellencies must be added to complete 
the idea of perfection." 

Mr. Opie in answer to this, I think very justly, 
observes, '* Can it be supposed that the Hours 
leading out the Horses of the Sun, painted by 
Julio Romano, would have been less poetical and 
eelestial had they possessed more harmony, bril- 
liancy, and truth of colouring ? Yet this has been 
supposed, and by a writer whose name I revere, 
end whose works will be an honour to this coun- 
try as long as taste and genius continue to attract 
admiration. But though I respect hini much, I 
respect iruih more, which I think will bear me 
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out in maiBtaining the coBtrary QpiaioB. Cekstt«l 
objects, accordiog to oqr conceptioQSi of tkwt^ 
differ from terrestrial ones, not in essence, bq^ i^ 
beauty ; not in principle, but in power ; aod ow 
representations of them should possess all the 
splendour and effect, as well as all the vigQUf> 
spirit, and elevation of character possible. To ^ 
certain portion of spirit and cbar^ter it W9S 
doubtless owing, that in spite of, and w>t by the 
aid of defects, Julio Romano's horses became the 
objects of admiration ; and had this exceilMJ^o^ beea 
Coined to the others with which they are alwaj^ 
associated in our minds, the effect of the work 
must have been proportionally greater,, and it 
would have consequently stood still higher in the 
scale of art. 

^^ Such paradoxical opinions /can^iot be tpo 
closely examined, as they tend to arrest the progKess 
of art, and prevent those attempts by wi^i/ch aloiie 
perfection must (if ever) be obtained. For what 
is perfection, but the complete union of all paTtts 
of the art ; and if they ar^e^ incompatible, wtuit 
have we to hope for ?" 

At another time. Sir Joshua, m ^cooversatiap, 
gave it as his opinion, thait the car'(ooi|is of Ra^a- 
elle are of a colour n^ost proper .for such tSiibjeicts 
as they mean to represent ; and ^^t, >wm tbmr 
colour a more exact imitation of nature, it. would 
only vulgarise and render them more (ami\w to 
us, and lessen the impressive sublimity of. their 
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effmt. This,, at firtti seeoit to be tery sround fea- 
smiing. But yet^ I aipprebend it not to be a just 
3iidgcineiit,ioas{ni]cii as it f)re^8upposes,tbat in the 
absence of this natural and finmiliar colour its place 
is supplied by an unobtrusive visionary negative 
hue ; and if such were indeed possible, the rea- 
soning might be good : but, on the contrary, we 
find a colour positive atid unnatural, and which 
obtrudes upoti our minds the recollection of things 
still terrestrial and familiar, much more vulgar and 
degrading, and more destructive of the awful im- 
pression that is intended to be made, whilst the 
dusky hues of brick-dust and charcoal are forced 
il^on dur ideiks from their similarity to Che tints of 
th^ f>i<;tut^. Hesides, we shall soon perceive, that 
if we raise the scen6 in our mind's eye, vre shall 
bare a sublitne picture presented to us in a colour, 
still as far from that positive one of Julio Romano 
or RafFaelle as it might be from common familiar 
nature, and without any similitude to coarse ter- 
restrial substances, so as to break the illusion, or 
draw off our attention Irocn the awful idea. 

Sir Joshua seems not to have reasoned so wrong 
on the principle as he is unlucky in the instances 
he has .given ; as it is certain that a positive bad 
colour, proceeding frotti an inability in the painter 
in that part of the art, ought never to be received 
as a model of imitation under whatever high au- 
thority it may be found. 
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Pope, with Dryden'8 translation of Du Fresnoy 
corrected •by Jervas, sent to that indifferent painter 
the well-known and most exquisitelypoetical letter 
in which are these lines : 

'< Smit with the love of Bister Arts we came. 
And met congenial, mingling flame with flame; 
Like friendly colours found them both unite. 
And each from each contract new strength and light. 
How oft in pleasing tasks we wear the day. 
While summer suns roll unperceiv'd away ? 
How oft our slowly growing works impart. 
While images reflect from Art to Art ? 
How oft review, each finding like a friend, . 
Something to blame, and something to commend ?*' 

So Mr. Mason, when he sent his translation of 
Du Fresnoy to his friend Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
thought it incumbent on himself also '' to mingle 
flame with flame;'' and thus Mr. Mason addresses 
the great painter: 

** Let friendship, as she caus'd, excuse the deed ; 

With thee, and such as thee, she must succeed : 

But what, if fashion tempted Pops astray, 

The witch has spells, and Jeeyas knew a day 

When mode-struck belles and beaux were proud to cone. 

And buy of him a thousand years of bloom, 

Bren then I deem it but a venal crime ; 

Perish alone that selfish sordid rhyme. 

Which flatters lawless sway, or tinsel pride ; 

Let black oblivion plunge it in her tide." 

This species of imitation is well described in one 
of vEsop's fables. 
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To return to the period of our narrative; it was 
said in a contemporary character of Reynolds, at 
this period, that he had so little of the jealousy of 
his profession, that when a celebrated English 
artist, on his arrival from Italy, asked him where 
he should set up a house. Sir Joshua told him that 
the next house to his own was vacant, and that 
he had found his own situation a very good one.* 

It is also recorded as an instance of his prizing 
extraordinary merit, that when Gainsborough 
asli^ed him but sixty guineas for his celebrated girl 
and pigs, yet being conscious in his own mind 
that it was worth more, he liberally paid him 
down one hundred guineas for the picture. 

I also find it mentioned on record, that a painter 
of considerable merit having. unfortunately made 
an injudicious matrimonial choice, was, along 
with that and its consequences, as well as an in- 
creasing family, in a few years reduced so very low, 
that he could not venture out without danger of 
being arrested, a circumstapce which, in a great 
measure, put it out of his power to dispose of his 
pictures to advantage. 



t*" 



* A young painter who made a visit to his native town, after 
having studied in London, was well received there, and had his 
hands over full of work in portraits, but which he left abruptly 
from his greal desire to make the tour of Italy. When he saw 
Sir Joshua in London, and related the circumstance to him, Rey-. 
nolds blamed him for leaving such a harvest, saying *' You 
should have staid as long as the rage lasted, and not have left it, 
as it cannot be recovered when once lost." 
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Sir Jmhua iiavin^ 4K:ciden4ially baardof 'his si- 
tuation, immediately diupried €0 his residence, to 
iBqui-re iffto the truth of it, when ihe uofortun»te 
man toldbim all the melancholy particulars ^{hh 
lot, addkig that forty poufids would enable him to 
compound with his creditors. 

After some further ooni^ersation. Sir Joshua 
too^ his leave, telling 4ihe distressed man hewouM 
do something fw him, and when he was bidding 
bim adieu at the door, he took i^im by the band, 
and^afler squeezing it in *a friendly way, ^^ hurried 
off with that kkidof triumph in his heart, the 
exalted of human kind only experience." whikt 
the astonisbed artist found that be had left in his 
band a bank note for one hundred pounds. 

Amongst other instances of Sir Joshua's libe- 
xality towards artists, may be recorded his«recep- 
-tion and 'encouragement of the late 'Ozias *Huin- 
«^rey, the miniature paint-er, and -a native of 'De- 
•vonsbire. The circumstance happened, fndeed, 
•some years previous tO'the present 'date ; but bar- 
ing been only recently favoured by afUend, with 
the perusal of a manuscript in Mr. -Humphrey's 
own hand writing, I take pleasure in the introduc- 
tion of it in this place, nearly in the writer's owp 
rwords. 

Though Mr.Hufnphfey bad been for some time 
in the metropolis, so that Sir Joshua's person. bad 
been familiar to him at auctions and.dt.ev^ry pub- 
lic place, his eminence making him an ob^et of 
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attention to all students, yet lie had never enjoyed 
any intercourse ivfth hiip p^donally. 

Hil5 diaracter, however, for liberality and gene- 
ral favour, was so w^ll established, that there 
seetned, to the youthful artist, to be no danger of 
a re'buff' in venturing to call upon him, with a 
view to exhibit, ^nd request the favour of bis opi- 
nion of one or two miniatures which Mr. Horn- 
pbrey Irad brought with him to town, from Bath, 
where he had practised for some time previous. 

'Sir Joshua received him, as he did every person, 
with singular courtesy and encouragement; com- 
ttfended the performances and was pleased to say 
that tbey were promising ; then, enquired of him 
where he had painted them ? and how he was si- 
tuated ? 

Understanding that Mr. "Humphrey had just 
ttitne from Bath, he particularly enquired what 
bad induced him to visit the metropolis ? when 
Hutephrey replied that he had come for the 
sole purpose of improvement. ** What," Sir 
Joshua asked, ^^ is your scheme of study, and 
what do you propose to do ? to which the answer 
Was tbiait he was unacquainted with London, that 
the advatitages which it contained were not spe- 
cifically known to him, and therefore it had not 
yet'bfeen possible for him to fix upon any plan. 
** *I>o you mean to copy pictures?** said Sir Jo- 
shua; and the reply Was; *' Ciertainly, if I could 
procure any.'* Sir Jo^ua immediately said that 
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he bad many of Vandyke and other great masters, 
and had also many of his own painting ; adding 
that Mr. Humphrey was welcome to the use of 
any of them. The latter thanked Sir Joshua re- 
spectfully; and said that he should accept, with 
thankfulness, the favours he was disposed to shew 
him, by either copying any old picture which he 
might recommend to him, or one of Sir Joshua's 
in preference, if he had any that he could conve- 
niently spare him. 

Sir Joshua then observed, that he might copy 
any one of his owii performances, if it was most 
agreeable ; which, perhaps, might be as well, on 
account of the modern manner of treating and re- 
presenting the subject of the day. This proflfered 
favour. Sir Joshua kindly completed by desiring 
Mr. Humphrey to fix upon any picture he liked ; 
but the latter declined choosing for himself, not 
only because he preferred Sir Joshua's judgement 
to his own, but from his apprehension that (unac- 
quainted as he was with the characters of the 
time) he might perhaps fix upon one that could 
not, with propriety, be granted him. He there- 
fore requested Sir Joshua to choose one for him, 
which was instantly complied with. In ^ short 
time th(B copy was finished, and carried to Sir Jo- 
shua, who, in the most liberal manner, declared 
his approbation, and said many encouraging things 
to the youthful artist, and recommended another 
picture to Mr, Humphrey ; an historical head of 
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King Lear in the storm, which was finished and 
brought for inspection in three or four days, 9t 
which also Sir Joshua expressed surprize and ad- 
miration, declaring that it was superior to any 
thing he had seen in miniature, of modern painting, 
adding ** this picture is so finely painted, that 
you must allow me to purchase it of you. What 
is your price?" Mr. Humphrey replied, that he had 
no price, that the approbation Sir Joshua had the 
goodneiss to express respecting it, could not be 
appreciated ; and was so unexpected and so gra- 
tifying that he wanted words to manifest his sense 
of it, and therefore he requested that Sir Joshua 
would increase the obligation by accepting the 
miniature. '^That," said Sir Joshua, *'I cannot do; 
but I must have the picture, in order to shew it, 
that I may be useful to you. What is your price ?** 
The youthful artist, after much hesitation, nam- 
ing three guineas, ** Oh !*' exclaimed his patron, 
*' that price is too little! t must and wil.l give five 
guineas for it, which you must tell to every body, 
and let that be your price from this day forward.'* 
This discourse and encouragement animated the 
young painter almost to madness. Sir Joshua 
then enquired more particularly all the circum- 
stances of his life, where he was born, and how 
be had passed bis earliest years ? And, when in- 
formed of his being a native of Devonshire, replied 
" I am glad to hear it ; for I am from Devonshire 
myself." Mr. Humphrey, having said that b's 
TPLt If. N 
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mother was engaged in a considerable manufac- 
ture of Bath Brussels Lace, at Honiton, Sir Jo* 
shua obligingly remarked, '^ Vandyke's mother 
was engaged in a similar concern, I hope your 
success in lite will be as honourable and as dis- 
tinguished as Vandyke's was/' To this he added, 
*^ It would be a sin, and highly imprudent for 
you to continue any longer at Bath, under so many 
comparative disadvantages. I advise you immedi* 
ately to settle in town ; and if you should live 
near me, I will do every thing I can to assist you." 

Sir Joshua's advice was. taken; and Mr. Hum- 
phrey enjoyed the advantage of it, finding every 
promise more than fulfilled. 

Of such traits of benevoknce certainly uiany 
other instances might be recorded, but I shall 
only mention two more. 

When Zpffanii the painter came to Englai;^ he 
was but little known in this country, and without 
a patron ; but the very first picture which he ex- 
hibited in London was purchased by Sir Joshua 
at the price which Zoffanii demanded for it. 

The picture represents a scene in the farce of the 
Alchymist, in which there is a n^ost excell^it 
portrait of Garrick in the character of Able Drug- 
ger, accompanied by those of Palmer and Burton. 
This picture Sir Joshua sold soon after to the 
Earl of Carlisle for twenty guineas above the price 
which he had given for it, and sent the advanced 
price immediately to Zoffanii, sayiog, ^' he thought 
he had sold the picture at first below its real value.'' 
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The clergyman, who succeeded Sir Joshua's fa- 
ther as master of the Grammar School at Plymp* 
ton, at his decease left a widow, who after the 
death of her husband opened a boarding school for 
the education of young ladies. The teacher who 
assisted in this school bad but few friends in si- 
tuations to do her much service, and her sole de- 
pendence was on her small stipend from the 
school : hence she was unable to make a suffi- 
ciently reputable appearance in apparel at their 
accustomed little balls. The daughter of the 
school-mistress, her only child, and at that time a 
very young girl, felt for the poor teacher's pitiable 
insufficiency in the article of finery, but being 
unable to help her firom her own resources devised 
within herself a mode by which it might be done 
otherwise. 

Having heard of the great fame of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, and his character for generosity and charity, 
recollecting also that he had formerly belonged to 
the Plympton school, she without mentioning a 
syllable to any of her companions addressed a let- 
ter to Sir Joshua, whom she had never even seen, 
i& which she represented to him the forlorn state 
of the poor young woman's wardrobe, and begged 
the gift of a silk gown for her. Very shortly after 
they received a box containing silks of different 
patterns, sufficient for two dresses, to the infinite 
astonishment of the simple teacher, who was to- 
tally unable to account for this piece of good for* 

K 2 
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tune, as the compassionate girl was afraid to let 
her know the means she bad taken in order to 
procure the welcome present. 

I mentioned the circumstance afterwards to Sir 
Joshua who assured me of its truth. 

Sir Joshua was exceedingly willing at all times 
to lend pictunfes, prints, or drawings, or any thing 
in his possession, particularly to young artists ; 
and he has sometimes been near losing them, by 
their being seized for rent, or from other circum* 
stances to which the indigence of the borrowers 
rendered them liable. I do not think he ever de- 
nied any one who asked ; he also readily gave bis 
advice to all those who came to seek it, and they 
were frequently very numerous, insomuch as to 
take up his time, and make him occasionally rather 
tart in his answers, but not often. One instance 
I recollect of a young artist, who frequently took 
his pictures to him to have the faults pointed out, 
as well as those parts of them in which he was 
successful, in order to his improvement. This 
artist was desired by another young painter to in- 
troduce him to Sir Joshua, that he might have the 
like advantage, and accordingly they went together 
with their productions in their hands. The first 
showed his work, and received some commenda- 
tions on it from Sir Joshua ; when the second 
artist, who was considerably inferior in his prac- 
tice to the first, with much awe and tremb- 
ling humbly displayed his performance, which 
was the portrait of a female: but Sir Joshua, who 
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Was very tenacious of his time, and had been too 
often annoyed by similar applications, hastily ex- 
claimed to him, " What is this you have in your 
hand? You should not shew such things. What's 
that upon her head, a dish-clout ?*' The poor 
forlorn artist was so confounded at this first intro- 
duction, that he went home, and was literally not 
able to resume his palette and pencils for more 
than a month afterwards. 

This circumstance was related to me by the 
artist who was the introducer ; but I believe Sir 
Joshua was totally unconscious of the effect it 
had on the young man, or he never would bav^ 
•poken in that manner. 

One day when Sir Joshua called at my house, 
and saw the picture I was then painting, he.obf 
JBcted to its colourings saying I had made it too 

florid ; I answered that Mr. the painter had 

just before been with me, and had observed of that 
very picture that it was «ot sufficiently vivid in its 
colour : when Sir Joshua answered rather sharply, 
" Look at that painter's works, and thence you'^ 
may estimate the value of his advice.*' 

• « « 

1784. 

jEtat. 60. 

i 

In the year 1784, Sir Joshua had a decided pre- 
etfkincnee at the Exhibition. His principal pic- 
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ture was the portrait of Mrs. Siddons, as the 
Tragic Muse, now the property of William Smith, 
Esq. M. P., from which a well known print has 
been taken ; this picture Sir Joshua valited at 
1000 guineas. Barry observes of this portrait as 
£iUows. '' Sir Joshua's portrait of Mrs. Siddons 
is, both for the ideal and executive, the finest pic- 
ture of the kind, perhaps in the world. Indeed it 
is something more than a portrait, and may serve 
to give an escellent idea of what an enthusiastic 
mind is apt to conceive of those pictures of con- 
fined history, for which Appelles was so cJele- 
brated by the aneient writers ; but this pic^urQ of 
Mrs. Siddons or the Tragic muse was painted not 
long since ; when much of bis attention had been 
turned to history .'* 

The Fortune-teller, sold tO' the Dake of Dorset,* 
md a portrait of Miss Kembie, were in th^ samtl 
Exhibition. ./ • . 

* The Puke of Donel loved arid di»tii>giiisbe4 e&ceUenc^ 
amongst the professors of his own country, even whilst he was 
engaged in studying and collecting the chefs d'oeuvre of foreign 
art. Indeed, he frequently denied' hFfttifself vi^nimon neeessariesy 
for a person of his high birth and station, that he might indulge 
himself in the possession of the be^t modern pictures. Out of 
his small income, he paid fbtir hifndred guineas for the Ugolino, 
and when it was remarked that it was a large sum to pay for a 
modern production, *< That may be true," replied the Duke, 
*' but the picture affords me so much more pleasure than the 
money would, tfaa^ I do not know how ft cioald be bsUer appKed.*' 

He fike^isa purehased the C^$e; Portwif-telJer foic ((i«» 
hundred guineas. 
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The last of these drew forth great applause 
from the numerous literary friends of that lady; 
and the following poetic tribute to the skill of 
Sir Joshua^ may not be undeserving of insertion. 



" While bands obscene, at Ticions grandeur's call. 
With mimic harlots cloathe tli' indio^nant wall. 
Destructive snares for youthful passion spread. 
The slacken'd bosom, and the faithless bed. 
Thy pencil, Reynolds ! innocently gay, * 
To virtue leads by pleasure's flowery way ; 
In blushing honour decks the tim'rous bride. 
Or maid whose thoughts confederate Angels guide : 
For thy rare skill, to surface unconfin'd. 
Through every genuine feature pours the mind. 
Should the wild rage of other PhryiMs compare 
With Corinth's past the British drama's fair, 
(Though art may Palmer's vanish'd form deplore. 
And Satchell's eyes unpictur'd beam no more) 
If firm duration crowns thy just design. 
Nor all its soft similitudes decline, > 

In Kemble's look chastis'd will yet be seen 
What one bright daughter of the stage has been 
Reserv'd though mingling with the loud, the vain. 
And iinsedac'd where Syren pleasures reign. 
Where dames undone and social ruin smile. 
While echo'd scandal shakes a guilty pile. 
Pleas'd we behold, by thy congenial hand. 
In native charms embodied virtue stand ; 
For vice can ne'er its odious traces hide. 
The glance of lewdness, or the swell of pride. 
Mark'd to be shunnM, and stigmatis'd by fate, 
Since in each varied guise, of scorn or hate, . 
O'er all the face its dire effusions shoot. 
As branches still are modell'd by the root. 
But, for our love when grace and merit vie. 
Attract the decent, cheek the lawless eye. 
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Th' instructive canvass moral worth excites. 
And Reynolds paints the lessons Johnson writes. 
Should time, Whos^ fdrce our hopes in vain withstand, 
Blast the nymph'6 face, ahd shake the painter's hand^ 
Yet may these tints divide the fame they give. 
And lirt and beauty bid each other live !" 



Another painting of Sir Joshua's was exhibitea 
this year by the Society for promoting Painting 
and Design at Liverpool ; which Was a landscape 
containing a view on the Thames from his own 
villa on Richmond-hili. This has been engraved 
by Birch in his " Delices de la Grande Bretagne/' 
and was one of the very few landscapes ever done 
by the subject of our biography^ 

In regular laiidScape paintidg his works are very 
Scarce ; there is, as I have been informed, one in 
♦he possession of Sir Brook Boothby, Bart^. ano- 
ther in the collection of Lord Pelham, at Stanrner^ 
and two he bequeathed to Sir Ge6rge Baker, Bart^ 
]NL D. whq attended the family ; these are^ of 
course, with the exceptions of those chaste and 
exquisite ones which so often form a back ground 
lo his portraits^ 

Soon after this, Sir Joshua interested himself 
most strenuously for his friend Dr. Johnson, in 
order to procure an additional grant from the 
tcrown as an increase to his pension, thence to 
enable him to try the air of the south of France 
^nd Italy, for his declining health. Sir John 
Hawkins in his life of Johnson gives all the credit 
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t>f this negotiation, at least of its commencement, 
to Sir Joshua, whilst Mr. Boswell claims the merit 
of having written the first l^ter on the Subject to 
Lord Thurlow, then Lord Chancellor. 

The Various details of the event have been so 
often related by Johnson's biographers, that I 
need not entfer further on it than to say, that it 
met with Sir Joshua's cordial concurrence and as- 
sistance from the first, and was attended to by him 
With much assiduity during its progress, from his 
earnest wish for the welfare of his venerable friend. 

This called forth Johnson's grateful acknow- 
ledgments; and he, from Ashbourne in Derbyshire, 
on the 9th of September, thus writes to Sir Jo- 
shua Reynolds :— ^ 

" Many Wdfds^ I hope^ ate not necessary, be- 
tween you and me^ to» convince you what grati- 
tude is excited in my heart by the chancellor's 
liberality, and your kind offices. I have enclosed a 
letter to the chancellor, which you will be pleased 
tO'seal with a bead'pr any other general seal, and 
con¥ey*it to him ; had I sent it directly to him, I 
should have seemed to overlook the favour of 
your intervention/' 

On the death of Ramsay, the King's painter, in 
August of this year, Sir Joshira was sworn prin- 
"eipal painter to . his Majesty, to which a small 
salaky is also annexed ; but the emolument, of 
course, was not the object of Sir Joshua's ambi^ 
tion. 
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With respect to Sir Joshua's appointment to be 
principal painter to bis Majesty, it may be added, 
that at tbis time, in the month of August, Sir 
Josbua received a letter from Dr^ Jobnson, who 
was then at Ashbourne, which not only. shows 
his great attachment to Sir Joshua, but may be 
considered as having a reference to- the above cir- 
cumstance. 

^* Having had, since our separation, little to 
say that could please you or myself by sayings I 
have not been lavish of useless letters* 

'' Poor Ramsay ! on which side soever I turn, 
mortality presents its formidable frown. I left 
three old friends at Lichfield when I was last 
there, and have found them all dead/ I no sooner 
lost sight of dear Allan, thati I am told I shall see 
him no more. That we must all die we always 
knew ; I wish I had sooner remembered it. Do 
not think me intrusive or importunate if I now 
call, dear Sir, on you to remember it/* 

In another letter, dated September, to Sir Jo- 
shua from Johnson, he says, ^' I am glad that a 
little favour from the court bas interrupted your 
furious purposes. I could not, in any caise, have 
a|>proved such public violence of reeentment, and 
should have considered any who encouraged it, as 
rather seeking sport for themselves, than bonottf 
for you. Resentment gratifies him who iafen^d 
the injury, and pains him unjustly who did not 
intend it. But all is now superfluQUs/' 
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To what event tfaift test letter alludes is to me 
unknown ; but most probably it refers to Sir Jo- 
thua^s becoming painter to the King. 1 know 
thai Sir Joshna expected the appointment would 
bd offered to him on the death of Ramsay, and 
exprested his disapprobation with regard to solicit- 
iag for it; but he was informed that it was a ne- 
cessary point of etiquette, with which at last be 
complied, and seems to have plesksed Johnson by 
so doing, who again wrote, dated September 18th 
of this year — 

" I flattered myself, that this week would have 
given me a letter from you, but none has come^ 
Write to me now and then, but direct to me next 
at Lichfield. 

"I have three fetters this day, all about the 
balloon ; I could have been content with one. 
Do not write me about the balloon, whatever else 
you may think proper to say/^ A few days after 
he wrote — 

" October ». I am always proud of your ap- 
probation, and therefore was much pleased that 
you liked my letter. When you copied it, you 
invaded the chancellor's right rather than mine. 
The refusal I did not expect, %ut I had never 
tbought m.uch about it^ for I doubted whether 
the chancellor had so much tenderness for me as 
to ask. He, being the keeper of the King's con- 
science, ought not to be supposed capable of an 
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improper petition.-^All is not gold that glitters, 
as we have often been told ; and the adage is ve^ 
rified in your place* and my favour : but if what 
happens does not make us richer, we must bid it 
welcome if it makes us wiser. I do not at present 
grow better, nor much worse; my hopes, how- 
ever, are somewhat abated, and a very great loss 
is the loss of hope, but I struggle on as I can/' 

I trust I shall be pardoned for giving these ex- 
tracts from Johnson's letters to Sir Joshua, as they 
throw light on the characters of both, and contain 
also the opinions of so considerable a judge of 
mankind as Dr. Johnson* 

Boswell relates, that being in conversation witl^ 
Sir Joshua Reynolds and Dr. Johnson, Sir Joshua 
said, that he took^'the altitude of a man's taste by 
his stories and his wit, and his understanding by 
the remarks which he repeated, being always sure 
-that he must be a weak man who quotes common 
things with an emphasis as if they were oracles :— ' 
Johnson agreed with him ; and Sir Joshua having 
observed that the real character of a man was 
found out by his amusements, Johnsdti added, 
" Yes, Sir, no man is a hypocrite in his pleasures." 
I might also add, that much of a man's capacity 



* Alluding probably tu the place of Kiug's painter ; which, 
since Barkers reforming the King's household expenses> had 
b«en reduced from £200 to £50 per annum. 
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and disposition may be discovered by his manner 
of laughing, and the matter he laughs at, without 
his speaking. 

. . At another time, Sir Joshua, Dr. Johnson, and 
Mr. Boswell were dining together, and in the 
course of conversation, Boswell lamented that he 
had not been so happy as to have lived at that 
period which has been called the Augustan age of 
England, when Swift, Addison, Pope, &c., &c.» 
flourished. Sir Joshua said, that he thought Mr. 
Boswell had no reason to complain, as it was bet- 
ter to be alive than dead, as those were whom he 
named. But Johnson laughing, said, " No, Sir, 
Boswell is in the right, as perhaps he has lost the 
opportunity which he might then have had, of 
having his qame immortalized by being put into 
the Dunciad !" 

It was the opinion of Dr. Johnsqp, that th^ 
concluding lines of the Dunciad were among the 
finest lines of Pope, and not inferior to thpse of 
any poet that ever existed. 

It was a particular pleasure to Sji^Joshua when 
he got into his hands any damaged pictures by some 
eminent old masters ; and he has very frequently 
worked upon them with great advantiage, and has 
often made them, both in effect and colour, vastly 
superior to what they had ever beep in their ori- 
ginal state. For instance, with respect to one 
picture by Velasquez, a full length portrait of 
Philip the Fourth of Spaiq when a boy. I well 
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remember, when I entered his painting-room one 
day, and saw this picture, he said to me, '^ See, 
there is a fine picture by Velasquez/' I looked 
at it and greatly admired it, and with much sim- 
plicity said, '* Indeed it is very fine ; and how 
exactly it is in your own manner. Sir Joshua ?'' 
yet it never entered into my mind that he had 
touched upon it, which was really the fact, and 
particularly on the face. 

The picture, also, of a Moor blowing a pipe or 
flute, by Velasquez, now at Southill, the seat of 
William Whitbread, esq., I bought for Sir Joshua 
at a picture sale by his desire. When he got it 
into'his painting-room, he painted an entire new 
back ground to the picture, a sky instead of what 
was before all dark without any effect ; but with 
this and some few other small alterations, it became 
one of the finest pictures I ever saw. 

In this year Charles Catton, a Royal Academi- 
cian, was, by rotation, become master of the Painter 
Stainers' Company of the city of London, and b« 
was particularly ambitious of introducing his 
friend, and a man so celebrated as Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, to share in their corporate honours; 
accordingly the brothers voluntarily voted him the 
fteedom of their company, which was presented 
to him when he dined at their hall on St. Luke's 
day, the patron saint of painters. This favor, so 
properly and well bestowed, he received with due 
respect. This civic compliment was accompaniea 
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by a copy of verses in honor of their new brother 
citizen ; in which the Muses were invoked to ce- 
lebrate his praise and an event so important. — A 
compliment, on the whole^ which pleased Sir Jo-* 
shua not a little. 

The lines may be found in the Gentleman's 
Magazine for that year, page 854 ; they are not 
indifferently Written ; a portion of taste is even 
displayed in some of the passages : but it is very 
possible that their dinner was still better than 
their poetry, and their respect more gratifying 
than either. 

Sir Joshua now met with an irreparable loss in 
the demise of his friend, Dr. Samuel Johnson, who 
died on the 18th of December, 1784. 

The particulars of this event have been so often 
recorded, that it would be superfluous to detail 
them here ; I may observe, however, that Mr. 
Boswell has justly stated, that the Doctor made 
three requests 6f Sir Joshua a short time previous 
to his death: one was to forgive him thirty pounds 
which he bad borrowed of him ; another was, that 
Sir Joshua should carefully read the Scriptures; 
and the last, that he should abstain from using 
his pencil on the sabbath day ; to all of which Sir 
Joshua gave a willing assent. 

Johnson had appointed him one of th^ executors 
of his will, together with Sir William Scott and 
Sir John Hawkins ; a trust which he faithfully 
fulfilled : he also left him his great French Die- 
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tionary, by Moreri, and his own copy of his folia 
English Dictionary, of the last revision, as a 
friendly testimony of remembrance ; also a book 
from his library to Mrs, Frances Reynolds, sister 
to Sir Joshua. 

What the feeHngs of Sir Joshua must have 
been on this occasion may be easily conceived, 
and it has been well described by Mr. Boswell in 
his dedication of his *' Life of Johnson/* some 
time afterwards. This dedication is at the same 
tjme so honorable to, and descriptive of, Sir Jo-? 
shua, in many respects, that I trust I shall be ex- 
caused for the insertion of part of it in this place. 

Mr. Boswell says, ^' Every liberal motive, that 
can actuate an author in the dedication of his 
labours, concurs in directing me to you, as the 
person to whom the following work should be 
insrcibed. If there be a pleasure in celebrating 
the distinguished n^erit of a contemporary, mixed 
with a certain degree of vanity, not altogether in- 
excusable, in appearing fully sensible of it, where 
can I find one in complimenting whotn I can with 
more general approbation gratify those feelings ? 
yoqr excellence, not only in the art over which 
you have long presided with unrivalled fame^ 
but also in philosophy and elegant literature, is 
well known to the present, and will continue to 
be the admiration of future ages. Your equal 
and placid temper, your variety of conversation, 
your tfue politeness, by which yqu afe ^o £|mial>l9 
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ID private society, and that enlarged hospitality 
which has long made your house a common centre 
of union for the great, the accomplished, the 
learned, and the ingenious ; all these qualities I 
can, in perfect confidence of not being accused of 
flattery, ascribe to you. If a man may indulge in 
an honest pride, in having it known ^o the world, 
that he has been thought worthy of particular at- 
tention by a person of the first eminence in the 
age in which he lives, whose company has been 
universally courted, I am justified in availing my- 
self of the usual privilege of a dedication, when I 
mention that there has been a long and uninter- 
rupted friendship between us. If gratitude should 
be acknowledged for favors received, I have this 
opportunity, my dear Sir, most sincerely to thank 
you for the many happy hours which I owe to 
your kindness — for the cordiality with which you 
have, at all times, been pleased to welcome — for 
the number of valuable acquaintances to whom 
you have introduced me — for the nodes cmi^eque 
Dc'Am which I have enjoyed under your roof. If 
a work should be inscribed to one who is master 
of the subject of it, and whose approbation, there- 
fore, must insure it credit and success, the Life of 
Dr. Johnson is, with the greatest propriety, dedi- 
cated to Sir Joshua Reynolds, who was the inti- 
mate and beloved friend of that great man ; the 
friend whom he declared to be the most invul- 
nerable man he knew, with whom, if he should 

VOL. II. O 
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^iiarreli fie should fitid the most difficulty how tb 
abuse. You, my de^ ^iir, studied himj and kne\^ 
hini well; You venerated arid adinired Him/' 

To khis tiesllmony of Boswfell; it will cettainly 
libt be ihisplaced tb add soiiie (e^ otHer miktH- 
tibris tif Jbhn^dri himself respectihg his IFifend. 

lU one place, Bos well recoidb tHat he thiich 
adihii*ed the ihanner ih wBicH Sir JosHusi ttieated of 
his ai-t, ih his discdtitses to the Rbyal AcadetUy. 
Of brie refaiarkablfe passage^ hfe said, ***F think 1 
might as well Havb said this myself*/' diiii oh arib- 
ther Gccasioh, wHilbt Mr. Bennlet Labgtbn Wa^ 
sitting with hiinj He r^ad oHis bf them With gi'biat 
attentibh; and ekclaithed, "Very well, Miiiter 
Reynold; verjF w^ell indeed; Biit it will nbt be 
linderstbod." 

Jbhn^oh bhce bb^ervkd» '' 1 know lib mkn Who 
Hks passed through life with tUorb bb'servatiori than 
Rbybolds;'' and Boswell himself hd^ very justly 
said, ' ^' tlisit his philosbphibsll jiehbtration, and 
justness ofthihking mre not les^ iciibwn to those 
who lived \^ith him, than his gehius in his arlt is 
adhiired by the wbrld/' 

I tiave; )h tiiibi'ie than one placb, mehtione(^ the 
high opinion of £)r. Johnsoh irespecting his friend 
Sir Joshuia, who ih return had ho less adihiratioh 
of the poWerS and endowments of Johnsoh'^s mind: 
nor can it be considered otherwise than as adding 
dignity even tb Johnson, when we find fhat Kcy- 
nolds held hini to be his master and preceptor, s^ 
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may be teen by a ebaracter He left of him, written 
with the intention of inserting it, by way of exam- 
pte, in some future discourse, but which be never 
lived' to finish. 

*^ No man,'' he says, ^' like Johnson, had the 
faculty of teaching inferior minds the art of think* 
ing : perhaps other men might have equal know* 
ledge, but few were so communicative. His great 
pleasure was to talk to those who looked up to 
him. It 'was here he exhibited his wonderful 
powers. In mixed company, and frequently in 
company that ofi^A^ to have looked up to him, 
many, thinking they bad a character for learning 

• 

to support, considered it as beneath them to enlist 
in the train *of his auditors ; and to such persons 
he certainly did not appear to advantage, being 
often impetuous' and overbearing. ' The desire of 
shining in conversation Vas in him indeed a prb* 
domii^ant passion v atel if it mnst be attributed to 
vanity, let it at the same time be mcoHected, thet 
it produced that loquaciousness from which his 
oiore intimate friends derived considei^ble advan* 
tage. The observations which he made on poetry, 
on life, and on every thing about us, I applied to 
our art ; with what success, others must judge. 
Perhaps an artist in his studies should punfue the 
wm6 conduct ; and instead c^ patching up a par^ 
ticular work on the narrow plan of imitation, ra<* 
ther endeavour to acquire the art and power of 
thinking. On this subject I have often spoken ; 

OS 
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but it cannot be too often repeated, that the ge- 
neral power of composition may be acquired ; and 
when acquired, the artist may then lawfully take 
hints from his predecessors. In reality, indeed, 
it appears to me that a man must begin by the 
study of others. Thus Bacon became a great 
thinker by first entering into, and making himself 
master of the thoughts of other men.'' 

It was a further remark of Sir Joshua's, that no 
man of modern times had so much occupied the 
attention of the nation after his death as Dr. John- 
son. Few men, even the illustrious in their day, 
dwell long upon our minds after they cease to 
exist amongst us. 

Johnson had so high an opinion of Sir Joshua's 
benevolence of disposition^ that he said to him 
once with a smile, ^* Reynolds, you hate no person 
living. But I like a good hater." 

It seems, by this speech, that Johnson conceived 
that a good hater, as he termed it, was one who 
could feel the strongest degree of attachment to 
those who tvere so fortunate as to gain their love, 
and also that it might proceed from a mind that 
made strong distinctions in character : but it is 
certainly a dangerous doctrine. 

I remember, however, that I once heard Sir 
Joshua say, that he thought it a very bad state of 
mind to hate any man ; but that he ifeared that be 
did hate Barry, and if so, he had much excuse, if 
excuse be possible. The hatred of such a man is 
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no trifling disgrace ; still, I am convinced that this 
sentiment never influenced his conduct towards 
him. 

I may now remark that they lie side by side in 
the grave. 

Three days before Johnson's decease, Sir Jo- 
shua delivered his twelfth discourse at the Aca- 
demy, which was principally of professional im- 
poiTt. He laid it down as a truism, that particular 
methods of study are of little consequence, and 
that little of the art can be taught. 

The love of method he considered as often aris- 
ing from a disposition to mental idleness, whilst, 
at the same time, he acknowledged, that '' Pittori 
iniprovisatoTt** as he terms them, are apt to be 
careless and incorrect, and are very seldom either 
original or striking ; defects proceeding from their 
not paying the proper attention to the works of^ 
Nature and the great masters. 

From some observations in the early part of this 
discourse, it seems as if its subject had been, in 
some measure, pressed upon Sir Joshua, or rather, 
perhaps, hinted to him; for in taking a view of 
the '' Method of Study," he expressly said, that 
all the necessary information had already been 
given in his former discourses, and that any other 
would merely consist of plausible but ostentatious 
amplification, and would therefore be totally use- 
less. On this point he made an observation highly 
worthy of general notice in this educating age. 
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^* Treatises on' Education and Method of Study 
have always appeared to me to have one general 
fault. They proceed upon a false supposition of 
life ; as if we possessed, not only a power over 
events and circumstances, but had a greater power 
over ourselves, than 1 believe any of us will be 
found to possess !" 

Again he pbserved, '* In the practice of art, as 
w^ll as in morals, it is necessary to keep a watch- 
ful and jealous eye ov^ ourselves : idleness, as- 
suming the specious disguise of industry, will lull 
to sleep all suspicion of our want of an active ex*- 
.ertion of strength/' * 

Much interest was excited amoog the DiUetaoti 
ill the course of this year, by a discovery Sir Jo- 
shua made of an original painting of Milton, which 
he purchased for one hundred guinea^^ from a pic- 
tujre dealer, who had obtained it froip a common 
furniture broker, who could not reipember the 
tifne nor manner in which he came by it. In this 
portrait, the dress is black, with a band ; the date 
.16^3, and the painter's initials (S. C.) are marked 
upon it. On the back of it was a written m^mo- 
*randumj stating that this portrait had belonged to 
Deborah Milton, who was her fatjber's amanuensis, 
and that, at her death, it was sold to Sir William 

" ■II I ■ -11 I ■ M III —— ■^———— —i^^——— ■*—>—— ^ 

* Frequently, when young persons were introduced to Sir Jo- 
shua aa wonderful lads of great genius, he used to ask if their 
fondness for Art was a real lore for it or oniy tbje effect of idle- 
seas. 
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Davenanlb'^ fapoily. It also stated, tl;at the por*: 
jtrait y$^as painted by Samue) Cooper, who was 
painter to Oliver Cron^welL at the time when Mil- 
tqp wa3 Latin Secretary to the Protector, and 
ths^ the poejt and painter were nearly of the same 
ag^p, Milton bejnG; horn in I6O89 anjd dying ii^ 
1674; and Cooper, being born in 1609, and dyine 
in 1672; they being companions and friends till 
death part^f) them. Ijt viras also state^d; that several 
encourage^js and Rovers of jthe Fine Arts, at thj^t 
tipae jf^t^pei^ thi^ picture, particularly Lord Dojr- 
get, Jotip Soipers, eisq.. Sir Jlob,ert Howard, Dry- 
den, AtterbjUry, Dr. AldricJ^, and Sir John Den- 

]^r. Wfftonj yvho nqticeis this portrait particu- 
larjy in hi^ ec^ition of Milton, says tjhat Lord Dorset 
Wfis probably the lucky man, as this seemjs to be 
the very picture which Yertue >vis)ied Prior to seejk 
for in Lord Dorset's collection ; but in another 
place be adds, that it must be owned that this 
miniature strongly f,esembles Vandyke's picture of 
Sisjclen in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, it being 
highly p/obable that Coop^er sihould have executed 
a miniature of Selden a,s a.companion to the heads 
of o.ther heroe3 of the commonw^ealth. This in- 
ference, however, is equally applicable to the sup- 
position of it^ being Milton's; and Sir Joshua 
Reynolds himself said of it, ** The picture is ad- 
mirably painted, and with such a character of na- 
ture, that 1 am perfectly sure it was a striking- 
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likeness. I have now got a distant idea of the 
countenance of Milton, which cannot be got from 
any other than the one that I have seen. It is 
perfectly preserved, which shows that it has been 
shut up in some drawer ; if it had been exposed 
to the light, the colours would, lon^ before this, 
have vanished." 

A doubt having been started some years after- 
wards respecting the originality and authenticity 
of this miniature, a letter was inserted in the Gen- 
tleman's Magazine for 179 1> in answer to one in a 
preceding number containing some strictures and 
expressing various doubts on the subject. 

To these strictures and doubts, the letter was a 
very conclusive and argumentative reply ; and as 
it is well known to have been the production of 
Sir Joshua's pen, and is not inserted in his works, 
I shall here give it a place. 

*' Mr. Urban. June^ 15. 

** A correspondent in your laist Magazine, 
p. 399) has made some strictures respecting the ori- 
ginality of the portrait of Milton, in the ppssession 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds, on which 1 beg leave to 
make some observations. That your readers may 
have a distinct view of the question, I shall tran- 
scribe the writing which is on the back of the pic- 
ture. 

" * This picture belonged to Deborah Milton, 
who was her father's amanuensis ; at her death it 
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was sold to Sir William Davenant*s family : it was 
painted by Mr. Samuel Cooper, who was painter 
to Oliver Cromwell at the time Milton was Latin 
Secretary to the Protector. The painter and poet 
were near of the same age, (Milton was born in 
16^08, and died in 1674; Cooper was born in 1609, 
and died in 1672 ;) and were companions and 
friends till death parted them. Several encou- 
ragers and lovers of the fine arts at that time 
wanted this picture, particularly Lord Dorset, 
'^ohn Somers, esq., Sir Robert Howard, Dryden, 
Atterbury, Dr. Aldricb, and Sir John Denbam.' 

" Your critic first observes, that Deborah Mil- 
ton, dying in 1727, all those encouragers and lo- 
vers of the fine arts here mentioned, were dead 
long before that time. Secondly, he remarks, 
that the picture could not belong to the Dorset 
family in 1720, which belonged to Deborah Mil- 
ton in 1727. He asks, likewise, what can be 
meant by the miniature having been sold to the 
family of Sir William Davenant, as the memoran- 
dum bears so late a date as 1727 ? These objec- 
tions, I will suppose for the credit of the writer, 
would not have been made if he had seen the 
print,, under which he would have found the fol- 
lowing remark : 

** The manuscript on the back of the picture 
appears to have been written some time before the 
year 1593, when Mr. Somers was knighted, and 
afterwards created Baron Evesham, which brings it 
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within nineteen years after Milton's death. The 
writer was mistaken in 3upposing that Del^orab 
Milton was dead at that time ; she lived till 1737^ 
but in indigence and obscurity, married to ^ 
weaver in Spitalfields. 

'^ There is no reason to think (notwithstandip^; 
Mr. Warton's supposition, that Lprd Dorset was 
probably the lucky n^an who purchased the picr 
ture,) that it ever was in Lord Dorset's possession. 
Yertue, indeed, hac^ desired Prior to searcl^ in hi^ 
Lordship's collection for this miniature, prob.ajbly 
from the suggestioin of Richardson, whose son 
Jonathan informed Sir Joshua Reynolds, that he 
had heard his father say, that there was somewherp 
a miniature of Milton, by Cooper, which, he was 
told, was a ren^arkable fine picture, but that h^ 
himself had never seen it. Perhaps Lord Dorsejt 
\|ras* thought likely to have been the possessor of 
this picture, because he formed a large jcollectiq^ 
of portraits of the most eminent men of his tio^e, 
which, are still to be seen at Knowle. I cannol: 
avoid adding, that the present Dujke,- with *qq^al 
respect to genius and talents, and with still more 
skill in the art, continues this plan ; and to this 
collection of his ancestors has added the portrait3 
of Dr« Johnson, Dr. Goldsmith, Mr. G^rrick, ^nd 
many others. — The third objection is e^^ily jin-, 
swered : there is no date at all tx> the :^e^)ora.^- 
dum ; and, so far from its bearing j^o late a date as 
1797» it is very apparent it was lyritten J>efoi:e the 
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year 169>I9 and that the writer of it was probably 
3ir William Davenant's son, who was at tbii^ time 
thirty-seven years old ; and the picture may be 
#upposed to be at that time wanted by Lord Dorset, 
Jtohn Somers, esq. i&c. The critic says, ^ I never 
had an opportunity of seeing the original miniature 
in question, and, unfortunately, the print by A|iss 
Watson has never fallen in my way; but I should 
wish to know whether the drop serene be visible 
in it, as in Faithorne's drawing, and the bust. 
TM date on the miniature is 1659, by which time 
Milton had become utterly blind/ 

^' In Regard to the drop s^ene^ W6 can assure 
yotrr oorre3pondent that it is not visible in the 
mii^iature, and that he is mistaken in saying that it 
is visible in the crayon piclure by Faithorne ; and 
tbat it is visible in the hust^ ^ he affirms, is truly 
ridiculous. Milton himself says, that, though hje 
hc)d JjOst his tS^ht, it was not perceptible to others; 
and that his eyes preserved their original lustae. 

^ The dale on the picture is ISdS^ and not 1659. 
This inaccuracy is of no great consequence : hut 
how did he know that there was any date at all, 
af he says he never saw the picture ? 

^^ Thast Deborah Milton recognized her father's 
pietufe, does not prove that she might not have 
he^n Btiii more struck with the likeness of the 
a^nj#tMre; Qt^ is at a Joss to know upon what 
gfound it is -assumed {by a person who i^ver aaw 
the pictuie or ^he , print,) -tlu^t, if Fait home's be 
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like, the miniature is not like; and still less can it 
be conceived why he thinks that * the likeness in 
Sir Joshua's picture cannot be a striking likeness 
of Milton, whatever it may be of Selden/ How 
came Selden into his bead? Here some suspicioti 
arises that he has seen the picture and the print, a 
circumstance which he chooses to conceal, as the 
comment by Sir Joshua on the print would have 
prevented the parade of his criticism. 

" The opinion of Sir Joshua Reynolds, in mat- 
ters relating to his own profession, certainly ought 
to have some weight. He is not likely to be 
wanting in that skill to which every other artist 
pretends, namely, to form some judgement of the 
likeness of a picture without knowing the original. 
It appears that Sir Joshua told Warton, that he 
was perfectly sure that ^ the picture in his pos- 
session was a striking likeness, and that an idea 
of Milton's countenance cannot be got from any 
of the other pictures/ Without being an artist, 
It is easily perceived that the picture of Faithorne 
does not possess that individuality of countenance 
which is in the miniature. 

'* There is something very perverse in believing 
that an ordinary, common-place portrait, painted 
by an engraver for the purpose of making a print 
from it, should be preferred, or be supposed to be 
more like, than the best picture of the first mink- 
ture painter, perhaps, that ever lived.* Cooper 
possessed all the correctness, precisita) and all 
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the attention to peculiarity of expression^ which 
we admire in Vandyke ; whereas Faithorne imi- 
tate, as well as be could, the lax and vicious 
manner then introduced by Sir Peter Lely, who, 
though upon the whole an ingenious artist, stands 
in the first of what the painters call mannerists. 
We may add, in regard to Faithorne, that, how- 
ever he might be distinguished among his contem* 
poraries, and since by the curious in old prints, his 
merit as an engraver (and much less as a painter,) 
were he now living, would not raise him above 
the rank of the common herd of artists. It does 
not appear that Deborah Milton, when Faithorne's 
picture was shewn to her, said any thing to con- 
firm us in the opinion of its being so extremely 
like; she exclaimed, ' O Lord! that is the picture 
of my father/ She probably had seen the picture 
before, and it is even probable that she was present 
when it was painted ; and, when she saw it again^ 
she immediately recognized it, as she would have 
done her father's watch, buckles, or any other ap- 
pendage to his person. 

" There is no doubt but that Milton sat to 
Faithorne for that crayon picture; the distinguish-* 
ing features are the same as in the miniature ; the 
same lai^e eyelid, the same shaped nose and 
mouth, and the same long line which reaches from 
the nostril to below the corners of the mouth, and 
the same head of hair ; but if the effect and ex- 
pression of the whole together should be, as in 
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feet it iS) diff^etit in tfa3 two pietatA^ it cannot, 
I should think, be difficult for us to determine on 
which side out faith ought to incline, even though 
neither possesslid any strong marks of identity. 

** All the objections that have been made by 
your correspondent, I hope, hare been answered, 
and some, perhaps, which the reader will think 
were scarcely worthy of an answer. There is no 
occasion to take notice of objections which afe 
itaade in order to be confuted, namely, the pains the 
critic takes to obviate a supposition which nobody 
ever supposed, that the writer of the memorandum 
on the back might, by mktake, write her -deadi 
instead of his death. This is to raise eoiijectures 
in order to triumph in their confutation ! 

** Mr. Tyrwhitt, to whom the miaiatiire was 
sfaeWii at the Archbishop of York's table, and 
whose skill in matters of this kind is universally 

« 

acknowledged, scouted the question which was 
there put to him, < Whether be thought the ma** 
nuscript was a late febrication \ ^ The orthogm^ 
phy, as well as the colour of the ink, shews it to 
have been written a hundred years since.' He 
then remarked the mistake of the writer in sup* 
posing that Deborah Milton was dead at the time 
be wrote ; and, though your correspondent thinks 
that this mistake is a sufficient reason for calling 
the whole a palpable fiction, we may masonabiy 
eppdse Mr. Tyrwhitt's opinion to that of your 
anonymous coirespondeut) of tlrhoai *we iBaysay« 
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g^bity, he Wbuid have rehldrk'ed, that even the 
mistake bf sUppoding tJebdrah Miltoii to be dead 
when he wrdte, shew it tb be hot what hie calls it, 
a jictioil. A itiah Who deals in fiction takes care, 
at led^t, not to be ed&ily detected. No hiah in 
tfeese Idtet days but knows that Deborah Milton 
lived till 17^7i as that circumStahce was niiade 
ddtorioU^ to the world from Richardson's Life of 
Miuon, and froth thfe benefit play which was given 
to Deborah's daughter itt tte year \759. I believe 
Richdrd'soh (i^ho, as Dr. Johnson says, was one 
of Miltoh*S fondest admiirers,)was the first who 
fhiade iihy inquiVy after Milton^s family, and found 
his daughter I>ebor^h to be still living. 

^^ I cannot conclude without making one 6b- 
liervatioh. JBefdre a writer indulges himself in 
the self-congratbl'ation of victory, or laughing at 
tifi'e slip which he fancies others have made, he 
slk>uld bd sure 6f the steadiness of his own footing. 
" Your correspondent ireprehehds iTom War- 
ton for his inaccuracy in historical points ; he 
bTaiheb the aggfaVat^d immorality of the seller of 
the ^icftfre * in ittiposing on so fair and worthy a 
&&h ak Sir ^oshi)^ l^eynolds ;* tk'eating him as a 
hon %ommi^, and the whole '^ as a palpable fiction, 
(drawh up by some person ignorant of history, who 
nirnished diit a tiale with very scanty inaterials.* 
Whether this was the csase, the reader will, I ima- 
gine, not find it very difficult to determine. 

XV. J. 
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but it wad a copy, it deems, that you ttiade many 
years ago, I am with great respect, 

" Your most obedient humble servant, 

" Joshua Reynolds/' 

1785. 

iETAT. 61. 

At this period of tits Eminence, and in the year 
1785, the Editor of a periodical publication came 
one morning to Sir Joshua while be was at break- 
ftst. The purport of his visit was to collect par- 
ticulars, in order to give some account of Sir Jo- 
shua's life in bis lyiagazine ; but Reynolds being 
deaf, could not comprehend what it was he re- 
quired : when the young lady, his niece, who was 
at the table, explained the business to him, by 
say i'ng, " Uncle, the gentlenian wants your life ; 
he comes for your life !" 

But, for the execution of that friendly act of writ- 
ing his life, he looked up to Burke, to Malone, or 
BosWell, as the distinguished authors who irere to 
preserve bis memory in an imperishabfe pe^. 
liittle did he think it would 6ver fall to my lot to 
record his years thus imperfectly, or that thosfe 
fostered friends of his would let him pass «o the 
grave with such scanty notice; but let no man 
trust to what his favourites may do for his memory) 
when he himself is no more. 
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I think his chief dependence, with regard to 
wanting his life, rested on Edmund Burke ;• of 
whom he had so high an opinion, that I have 
heard him say that even Dr. Johnson felt himself 
his inferior. 

In this year. Sir Joshua painted that remarkable 
fine portrait of Mr. Joshua Sharpe, from which a 
mezzotinto print was taken by C. H. Hodges. 
This picture is particularly to be admired for its- 
being a simple and accurate representation of the 
individual person, with a degree of truth that has 
never been surpassed by any painter that ever ex- 
isted. 

A friend of Sir Joshua's was remarking to him 
those peculiar excellences which gave the picture 
such high value, when Reynolds modestly an- 
swered, that it was no merit in him to do it, as.it 
was only making an exact copy of the attitude in 
which the old man sat at the time, and as he re- 
mained still and quiet, it became a matter of no 
more difficulty in the representation than that of 
copying from a ham or any object of still life. 

However, the merit of the artist was shown in 
his knowing the value of this simple and natural 
attitude, and in executing it with so much skill 
and precision. 

In this year also he painted several very fine 
portraits, amongst which were those of the Duke 
of Orleans, who was afterwards guillotined, (this 
was one of his finest whole length pictures,) and 

p9 
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a very fine picture of the Ducbess of Devonshire 
fondling her young child. They were in the ex- 
hibition of the following year, 1786, along with 
several others of his most celebrated pieces. 
Amongst these the Infant Hercules. 

In this year the portrait of Sir Joshua, which 
was painted for, and afterwards in the possession 
of, Mr. Alderman Boydell,' was executed by Mr. 
C. G. Stuart, an American, and for a time was 
placed in the Shakspear Gallery; this is one of 
many which have been done, but was never en- 
graved until 1 802, by Messrs. Faci us, in a small 
size. 

The year 1785 was marked by several compli- 
ments to Sir Joshua's taste and genius. 

Miss Hannah Moore, in her Poem on Sensibility, 
says, 

** To snatch bright beauty from devouring fate, 
And lengthen Nature's transitory date ; 
At once the critic's and the painter's art. 
With Fresooy's skill, and Guido's grace impart ; 
To ^rm vfith code correct the graphic school. 
And lawless fancy curb by sober rule ; 
To show how genius fires, how taste restrains. 
While what both are his pencil best explains, 
HaTe we not Revnolds ?" 

« 

. To the merit of one of Sir Joshua's finest pic- 
tures produced this year, and exhibited, '^ Love 
unrloosing the Zone of Beauty/' the following po- 
etic tribute was also paid. 
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** Fann'd by the sammer's gentlest wind, 
WithiD the shade a nymph redin'd. 
As on her neck they artless stray'd. 
The zephyrs with her tresses play'd ; 
A careless vest around her thrown 
Was girded with an asare zone; 
Her figure shone replete with graces- 
She seemM — the goddess of the place. 
The soothing murmur of the rill. 
The plumed warhler^s tenderest trill* 
The perfumed air, the flow'ry ground. 
Spread a delicious langour round ; 
Her swelling breast new tremors move. 
And all her melting aoul was love. 
When Cupid saw her soft alarms* 
And flew, insidious, to her arms ; 
The little god she warmly prest. 
And ruin, in his form,, carest ; 
For by indulgence hardy grown. 
He slily loos'd her guardian zone. 
But Virtue saw the sleight, and sigh'd — 
' Beware, beware, fond nymph !' she cried; 
Behold where yonder thorny flower. 
Smiling in summer's radiant hour. 
With outstretch'd wing a painted fly. 
In thoughtless pleasure flutters nigh. 
Nor, heedless, sees, beneath the brake. 
The jaws of a devouring snake.' 
The nymph look'd up*— with conscience flush'd. 
Anil as she tied her zone, she blush'd. 
It chanc'd that Genius, passing by, 
Remark'd the scene with eager eye ; 
Then, with the tint from Virtue stole. 
With Reynolds' pencil sketch'd the whole.'* 

In the autumn of this year, the great and long 
expected sale of pictures, collected from the f!is- 
solved monasteries and religious houses in Flan- 
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ders and Germany« commenced on the twelfth of 
September, and continued during the ensuing 
month. 

A trip to Flanders, therefore, became quite 
fashionable amongst the lovers of the fine arts, who 
were all anxious to possess some of the exquisite 
specimens of the great Flemish masters. For this 
purpose Sir Joshua also made a tour to that coun- 
try, and laid out upwards of one thousand pounds 
in purchases, many of which were of great value, 
and which I shall have occasion to notice further 
in a subsequent part of the Memoir. 

1780. 

^TAT. 62. 

In the exhibition of 17S6, Sir Joshua did not 
produce any historical piece, nor even any com- 
position of fancy, his time and thoughts being oc- 
cupied on a great work, having had the honour of 
a commission from the Empress of Russia to paint 
an historical picture, in which he was at liberty as 
to subject, size, and price. 

He debated long with himself on what subject 
to fix, which might be complimentary to the Em- 
press ; and at first I heard him say he would paint 
the procession of onr great Queen Elizabeth, when 
she visited her camp at Tilbiiryt in the tiqfie of 
the threatened Spanish invasion ; but at iast be 
made choice of the infant Her<:ules overcomii^ the 
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serpents when ia his cradle, as th|^ cnqsc fit, in zU 
lusion to the great difficulties which th^ Empress 
of liussi^ had to eDcouuter in the civilization of 
her empire, arising from the rude state in which 
she found it« This pictnre he finished. It was 
a large and grand composition ; and in respect to 
beauty, colour, and effect, was equal to any pic* 
ture known in the world. The middle groupe, 
which received the principal light, was exquisite 
in the highest degree. 

The following lines on this picture ^re an ex- 
tract from an Ode, by John Taylor, esq., a man 
whose benevolence of heart, in addition to Ixis 
genius, renders him valuable to those who have 
the advantage of knowing him. 

Reynolds, thy pencil fix'd my wand'ring view, 
Sapreine in genius — worthy all thy fame ; 

Thy magic touch to taste and nature true. 
Secures for immortality a name. 

Aye — here's the vig'rous son of am*rous Jove, 
Fruit of sly transports with Aniphytrion*s wtf«, 

Whose (^radled strength wi^h twining monsters strove. 
And crushed out, giant like, the venom'd life. 

Ah ! Reynoldi^, why should portrait thee confine. 
Whose stroke can epic force at once impart. 

Whose canvass with Homeric fire can shine 
And blaze with all the true sublime of art. 

I have understood that Sir Joshua told a friend 
that the attitude and. expression of the prophet 
Tiresias, introduced in the groupe, were taken 
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from those in which he had occasionally seen his 
deceased friend Johnson. It may be so, for his 
eye and mind were always intent to seize and fix 
the passing truth ; and perhaps the truest criticism 
that ever Dr, Beattie hazarded on Sir Joshua's 
works was with regard to this very picture, when 
he said, in a letter to Sir William Forbes, " Your 
account of Sir Joshua's new picture is very enter- 
taining. It is an unpromising subject; but Sir 
Joshua's imagination will supply every thing." 

When it was finished, and had been exhibited 
at Somerset House, it was sent to Russia to the 
Empress. 

Whether this compliment was ever explained 
to her, or whether she was left to suppose it allu- 
ded to the fate of her husband, I do not know ; 
however, soon after the picture arrived at St. 
Petersburg, Count Woronzow, the Russian Em- 
bassador at the court of England, waited on Sir 
Joshua Reynolds to inform him that the picture 
he painted last year for the Empress of Russia had 
been received at St. Petersburgh, with two sets of 
his Discourses, one in English, and the other in 
French, which, at the desire of her Imperial Ma- 
jesty, had been sent with the picture. 

At the same time. Count Woronzow delivered 
to Sir Joshua a gold box, enriched with the Em- 
press's portrait, and very large-diamonds, &c., con- 
taining a most gracious writing by her Imperial 
Majesty's own hand. The Embassador left also 
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with Sir Joshua a copy of the following letter, 
which his Excellency had received from the Em- 
press with the said valuable present : 

*^ Monsieur Le Comte Woronzow, 
** I have read, and, I may say, with the greatest 
avidity, those Discourses pronounced at the Royal 
Academy of London, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
which that illustrious artist sent me with his large 
picture; in both productions one may easily trace 
a most elevated genius. 

" I recommend to you to give my thanks to Sir 
Joshua, and to remit him the box I send, as a tes- 
timony of the great satisfaction the perusal of his 
Discourses has given me, and which I look upon 
as, perhaps, the best work that ever was wrote on 
the subject. 

" My portrait, which is on the cover of the box, 
IS of a composition made at my Hermitage, where 
they are now at work about impressions on the 
stones found there. 

" 1 expect you will inform me of the price of 
the large picture, on the subject of which I have 
already spoke to you in another letter. 

" Adieu — I wish you well. 

(Signed) ** Catharine. 

** St. Pttersburgh, March 5, 1790. 



The portrait mentioned in the imperial letter, 
was a basso relievo of her Majesty : and Sir 
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Joshua's executors s^fterwards received fifteen 
hundred guineas for tb^ pointing* which is now at 
St. Petersburgh. An eK^raying io mazzolinto 
was taken from it before it left England ; and 
another print from it was don^ jq Russia, by an 
English artist, patroqized by that court. 

The Infant Hercules, whpn it appeared at the 
exhibition, was placed over the chimney ;♦ it was 
thus the first picture which presented itself to view 
from the entrance of the roooii and had the most 
splendid effect of any picture \ ever saw, J well 
remember the remark made on it by Hodges the 
landscape painter, as he first noticed it in the Ex- 
hibition Room, when, from the extraordinary rich 
tpne of colouring, warm and glowing in the ex- 
treme, be said, that '' it looked as if it bad been 
boiled in brandy.*' 

Barry also gives a very judicious accoM-nt of this 
picture, which I shall insert. Although 3arry 
cannot rank very I)igb as a practical painter, he 



* This cboiee of a coDspicuous situation was doe to the presi- 
dent — bu^ the advantages of officii) precedence were then even 
carried further ; for before I bec9ine a ^li^pUer of thiB HoyM 
Academy, I once complained to Sir Joshu^ th^t my pictures bad 
been disposed of in the exbibition in very disadvantageous si- 
tuations, wlpic}i 1 thoagbt was joot right in a body who were the 
guardians and ptctt^tofs of (tie ria^vg ^^li^ts ; when iie ^y^wered 
that 1 was quite mistaken, for that it was the exhibition of the 
Royal Academy alone, the members of which were first to be ac- 
commodated, wbikt Ijifse wlio were not of tbe Academy must 
ifij^t their chance of such places fi^ re^sii^ed u^cuciiciipied. 
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was still a very excellent crttie on many parts of 
the art ; and as this capital work of Sir Joshua is 
BOW gone from us into a far distant country, and 
totally lost to this nation, to which in future it can 
only be known by prints and by description, I am 
the more inclined to preserve this record of it. 

♦' Nothing can exceed/' he says, '* the brilliancy 
of light, the force, and vigorous effect of his pic* 
tureof the Infant Hercules strangling the serpents: 
it possesses all that we look for, and are accus- 
tomed to admire in Rembrandt, united to beautiful 
formS) and to an elevation of mind to which Rem- 
brandt had no pretensions ; the prophetical agita* 
lion of Tiresias, and Juno enveloped with clouds, 
hanging over the scene like a black pestilence, can 
never be too much admired, and are indeed truly 
sublime. It is very much to be regretted that this 
picture is in the hands of strangers, at a great dis« 
tanoe from the lesser works of Sir Joshua, as it 
would aommunicate great value and eclat to them. 
What a becoming and graceful ornament would it 
be in one of the halls of the city of London.'' 

Reynolds himself, on taking leave of it, previous 
to its departure for Russia, said to a friend, that 
^ there were ten pictures under it, some better, 
some worse." Such was his earnest desire to ob* 
tain excellence, and his modest opinion of the uo^ 
certainty in his practice. 

Afta* Sir Joshua had finished the Hercules, he 
painted a v^ry -fine picture, in the same style of 
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colour, on a three-quarter canvass, of a girl sleeping, 
resting with her head on her arm. This was one 
of his richest performances, and was in the exhi- 
bition of the year 1787t when Mr. Opie and my- 
self were the managers for arranging the pictures ; 
but we found great difficulty in placing it, being 
so powerful in its effect that it seemed to annihi- 
late every other picture that was near it, and the 
conspicuous part of the room that was before de- 
sirable was no longer so for any picture when seen 
near this. 

One day about this time, I dined at Sir Joshua's, 
in company with several other persons, one of 
whom was Dr. French Lawrence; it was at tbe 
time of Mr. Hastings's trial before the House of 
Lords ; and Lawrence, who was the intimate 
friend and worshipper of Edmund Burke, bad that 
morning attended the trial in Westminster-ball, 
where Burke had made a very long speech, with 
which Lawrence was enraptured. He repeated 
parts of it, as examples of tbe highest possible de- 
gree of feeling and eloquence, particularly when, 
describing the mode of torture that bad been in- 
flicted on the innocent and unfortunate Indians, 
Mr. Burke had thus expressed himself: — ** Those 
cruel executioners had not been content with 
using the common and usual instruments of tor- 
ture, but, with a shocking ingenuity, had sought 
out with difficulty those pernicious weeds 'which 
Nature had sown in her fretful* moments with 
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which to torment their body and increase their 
anguish/' 

I could not help saying that I thought this 
speech by far too studied and flowery to be ex- 
pressive of much feeling, and that the orator 
seemed to be more occupied in displaying his own 
eloquence, than affected by the sufferings of those 
whose tale he told : for those who really feel are 
not apt to be so correct, so flowery, and so poetical; 
they trust only to the energy of Nature, which is 
still more eloquent, and always to be distinguished 
from that in which the orator attempts to show 
himself off. This remark immediately rouzed the 
Doctor's anger, and he answered in a rage, *^ It is 
you who want to show yourself off/* 1 then 
appealed to Sir Joshua, and asked him if he did 
not think the speech was studied, affected, and 
without feeling) and he immediately agreed with 
me in opinion. 

I have already noticed the verifying of the au- 
thenticity of Milton's picture by Sir Joshua, to 
which I may add a discovery nearly similar, which 
has been stated by an anonymous writer, who says, 
that in this year he was so fortunate as also to 
meet with a valuable head of Oliver Cromwell, 
which had long remained concealed from the pry- 
ing eye of antiquarian research in the false bottom 
of a gold snuff-box ; and which was ascertained 
to be the original head painted by Cooper, for the 
use of Simons the sculptor, who was then engaged 
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ih modelling a r^emblance of the Protector. It 
was particularly valuable in being the only fHctur^ 
which Cooper finished of the Protector Oliver; 
for though the artist had prevailed upon Cromwell 
to sit a second tirt>e, yet, some difibrence or did- 
put^ having taken place, this latter wa^ never com« 
pteted, but is in that state now, in the posseission 
of Sir Thomas Frankland, a descendant from that 
extraordinary n>an. 

It was said that the picture had been shewn to 
his Majesty : aiid upon that occasion it was 
smartly observed, "How much would Charles the 
First have valued that man who had brought Aim 
the head of Cromwell ?" 

In his thirteenth discourse, delivered this year, 
Sir Joshua's object was to shew, in illustration 
and explanation of his theory of Genius, that art is 
not merely imitation, but must be considered as 
under the direction of the imaginatiofv; after which 
he pointed out how far, and in what manner, 
painting, poetry, acting, even architecture and gar- 
dening, depart, or diflfer from nature. 

Here he laid down what he esteemed as the 
highest Style of criticism, and, at the same time, 
the soundest, in referring solely to the eternal and 
ioimutable nature of things; and this was, that 
any specific art, together with its principles, shooid 
be considered in their correspondence tri'di the 
principles of other arts, or at least of such as ad- 
dress themselves primarily and principally to the 
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itdagtnatton. *^ When those, connected tad kin- 
dred printipies/' said he, '' are thought together 
to be compared, toother eoilnparisoa will grow out 
of thiB ; that igj the contparison of them all with 
ihot^of human . nature, from whence arts derive 
the imiteriaift upon which they ^re to produce their 
effects. When tfai& comparison of art with art, 
and of all arts with the nature of n^n, is once 
made with ^uecess^ our guiding lines are as weil 
ascertained and established as they can be in mat* 
Dersrof this dcscriptt6fa/' 

Seoa^ other troths^ iDCulca'ted in this discourse, 
are of suck high nnpertaflce in general life^ that I 
frifSt L shell be eircused for giving a sketch of 
them ; w4)ilst, at the sarme time^^ they will display 
that deep thought which. places Sir Joshua on a 
level, as a moralist, with the greatest philotophers; 
truths, too, 'not conceived in the sil^ce of the 
closet, but extracted from human nature itself, in 
tts variofEs .modifications, as they passed under bis 
eye, or {n'esented themselves in his daily inter- 
course with the ornaments of society. 

He particularly noticed, that there is, in the 
comifaerce of life, as in art^ a sagacity Which is far 
from being contrary to right reason, and is superior 
to any occasional exercise of that faculty, which 
supersedes it, and does not wait for the slow pro- 
gress of deduction, but goes at once, by what op* 
pears a kind of intuitioo, to the conclusion; A 
Bian, said he, endowed with this faculty, feels and 
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acknowledges the truth, though it is not always 
in his power, perhaps, to give a reason for it ; be- 
cause he cannot recollect, and bring before him, 
all the materials that gave birth to his opinion; 
for very many, and very intricate considerations 
may unite to form the principle, even of small and 
minute parts, involved in, or dependent on, a great 
system of things : though these, in process of time, 
are forgotteq, the right impression still remains on 
the mind. 

This impression, then, collected, we do not al- 
ways know how, or when, he considered as the 
result of the accumulated experience of our life; 
and, therefore, this mass of collective observation, 
however acquired, ought to prevail over that rea- 
son which, however powerfully exerted on any 
particular occasion, will probably comprehend but 
a partial view of the subject. He, therefore, laid 
it down as a principle, that our conduct in life, as 
well as in the arts, is, or ou^ht to be, generally go- 
verned by this habitual reason. It is our happi- 
ness, he added, that we are enabled to draw on 
such funds ; if we were obliged to enter into a 
theoreticarl deliberation on every occasion, before 
we act, life would be at a stand, and art would be 
impracticable. 

Speaking of " Imitation,'* he said that it is the 
lowest style only of arts, whether of painting, 
poetry, or music, that may be said, in the vulgar 
sensey to be naturally pleasing. ** The higher 
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efforts of those arts, we know by experience, do 
not affect minds wholly uncultivated. This refi- 
ned taste is the consequence of education and 
habit ; we are born qnly with a capacity of enter- 
taining this refinement, as we are born with a dis- 
position to receive and obey all the rules and re- 
gulations of society ; and so far it may be said to 
be natural to us, and no further.'* 

His reasonings on the propriety of acting, and 
on the pleasures derived from it, are highly worthy 
the attention both of performers and the audience ; 
but they are too long even to give a slight sketch 
of them in this place : I shall therefore merely add 
bis own conclusion to this discourse; when he 
says, that *' it is allowed on all hands, that facts 
and events, liowever they may bind the Historian, 
have no dominion over the .Poet or the Painter. 
With us, History is made to bend and conform to 
this great idea of art. And why ? Because these 
arts, in their highest province, are not addressed 
to the gross senses ; but to the desires of the mind, 
to that spark of divinity which we have within, 
impatient of being circumscribed and pent up by 
the world about us. Just so much as our art has 
of this, just so much of dignity, I had almost said 
of divinity, it exhibits ; and those of our artists 
who possessed this mark of distinction in the 
highest degree, acquired from thence the glorious 
appellation of Divine/^' 

VOL. II. Q 
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1787. 

JET AT. 63. 

When Alderman Boydell projected the scheme 
of his magnificent edition of the plays of Sbak- 
speare, accompanied with large prints from pic- 
tures to be executed by English painters, it was 
deemed to be absolutely necessary that something 
of Sir Joshua's painting should be procured to 
grace the collection ; but, unexpectedly, Sir Jo- 
shua appeared to be rather shy in the business, as 
if he thought it degrading himself to paint for a 
print-seller, and he would not at first consent to 
be employed in the work. George Stevens, the 
Editor of Sbakspeare, now undertook to persuade 
him to comply, and taking a bank bill of five hun- 
dred pounds in his hand, he had an interview with 
Sir Joshua ; when, using all his eloquence in ar- 
gument, he, in the mean time, slipt the bank bill 
into his hand ; he then soon found that his mode 
of reasoning was not to be resisted, and a picture 
was promised. 

Sir Joshua immediately commenced his studies, 
and no less than three paintings were exhibited 
at the Shakspeare Gallery, or at least taken from 
that poet, the only ones, as has been very correctly 
said, which Sir Joshua ever executed for his illus- 
tration, with the exception of a head of King Lear, 
(done indeed in 1783}) and now in the possession 
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of the Marchioness of Thomond, and a portrait of 
the Hon. Mrs. ToUemache in the character of Mi- 
randaym *' The Tempesi/' in which Prospero and 
Caliban are introduced. 

One of these paintings for the Gallery was Puck, 
or Robin GoodfeUow, as it has been called, which, 
in point of expression and animation, is unparal- 
leled, and one of the happiest efforts of Sir Jo- 
shua's pencil ; though it has been said, by some 
cold critics, not to be perfectly characteristic of 
the merry wanderer of Shakspeare. It is now the 
property of Samuel Rogers, esq. Macbeth^ with 
the Witches and the Cauldron, was another, and 
for this Mr. Boydell paid him one thousand gui- 
neas ; but who is now the possessor of it I know 
not. 

Much severe criticism was thrown out against 
his large picture of the scene in the tragedy of 
Macbeth ; but my own opinion of this piece is, that 
the visionary and awful effect produced, both in 
the conception and execution of the back ground 
of this picture, is certainly without a parallel in 
the world — its novelty and its excellence bid de- 
fiance to all future attempts at rivalry. Had the 
figure of Macbeth been but equal in its requisite 
to this appalling scene, the picture would have 
stood without a companion on earth. 

It recals to my memory a picture by Titian, in 
a church at Venice, although the subject is very 
dissimilar ; yet, like tliat of Macbeth in its effect, 

Q 8 
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it represents the martyrdom of St. Lawrence by 
torch-light : but, as that picture was in a bad con- 
dition when I saw it, it was difficult to descry its 
highest degree of excellence. 

The third was Cardinal Beaufort, for which 500 
guineas were paid ; now the property of the Earl 
ofEgremont. Of this latter picture an artist of 
great genius always declared, that it united the 
local colouring of Titian with the chiaro scuro of 
Rembrandt ; this is a just criticism : and another 
critic has observed, ^' this picture of the dying 
Beaufort is truly an impressive performance ; the 
general hue of the picture is consonant to Shake- 
speare's awful scene — sober — grand — solemn. 
— The excruciating agony of guilt and fear that 
writhes each limb, and fastens his convulsive 
fingers on the bed-clothes, makes each spectator 
shudder — and the face of the dying Cardidal has 
that agonized and horrid grin described by the 
poet^ — 



' See bow Ibe pangs of deatb do make bim grin 






This last is common newspaper criticism, of 
which much was poured forth at the time ; for 
this picture, when exhibited, excited great atten- 
tion, and gave rise to much critical controversy : 
and with respect to the demon at the pillpw of the 
dying Cardinal, there have been many objections 
made : nay, Sir Joshua was most earnestly impor- 
tuned to erase it, but knew better than to comply. 
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These objections require, to be combatted in vin- 
dication of the illustrious author of the work, as 
he did not seem inclined to do it for himself, al- 
though he could have so amply refuted them. 

It must be allowed, that the first business of an 
historical painter is to make his picture tell its 
story distinctly, clearly, and quickly ; or else he 
can claim but little merit to himself above that 
which belongs to the mechanical part, the mere 
operation of his hand* 

The peculiar and characteristic essence of this 
subject, the death of the wicked Cardinal Beau- 
fort, is, that the dying man's agonies do not pro- 
ceed from bodily pain, so much as from the horrors 
of a guilty conscience. This is a distinction in 
expression, of so nice a kind in respect to its 
being pourtrayed, that perhaps Raffaelle himself 
would have found it difficult to execute it: yet 
this important article of information must of ne- 
cessity be decidedly and distinctly pronounced, or 
the subject is not explained. Even Shakspeare 
himself, in his text^ has thought it requisite to 
employ his imagery in order to make his intenr 
tions more surely to be understood.,, by noiaking the. 
King say — 

** Ob, thou eterDal mover of the Heavens, 
Look with a g^entle eye upon this wretch ! 
Ohf beat away the busy meddling fiend 
That lays strong siege unto- this wretches soul. 
And from his bosom ptuge tbi^ black despair.** 
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How much more necessary, then, is it to the 
painter, whose powers, in this respect, are so much 
more limited, by not being able to explain those 
circumstances which are past? 

However, we have a right to conclude, that Sir 
Joshua was doubtful of the power in himself, and 
perhaps of the power in the art also, to compass 
the difficulty of exphcitly and distinctly giving 
the just and clear expression of gtiilt, in contra- 
distinction to bodily pain ; which was absolutely 
necessary to explain the story; an explanation 
which, if not quickly given, is not well given; for 
the essence of painting is to produce atid efiect 
an instantaneous impression on the spectator: the 
introduction of the demon, therefore, does this, 
and leads the mind to further inquiry, and to in- 
vestigate the more hidden excellencies of the 
work, and prevents the possibility, even for a. mo- 
ment, of mistaking it for the representation of iai 
man dying in a mere painful bodily disease. 

Having stated the great objections which were 
urged to Sir Joshua against his introduction of the 
demon at the pillow' of the dying Cardinal Beau- 
fort, I now offer my own idea, that Sir Joshua has 
not erred in introducing this demon, but in the 
execution of his intention ; for, had he given this 
fiend a visionary, mysterious, and awful appear- 
ance, no one would or could have questioned its 
usefulness in the composition : but, on the con- 
trary, he has made the figure too palpable and 
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material, and much too vulgar and mean in the 
idea of its form. Nay, its distinctness is such, 
that, had it not been rendered unfit and improba^ 
ble, from its hideousness, it might have passed or 
been mistaken for an attendant page or dwarf, in^ 
stead of a terrible and supernatural agent. 

The late Mr. Opie, in his lectures, has touched 
upon this same subject, and it is with much grati- 
fication that I give the opinion of this most able 
critic, as it is so consistent with my own. 

^' The varied beauties of this work,'' he says, 
^' might well employ great part of a lecture, but, 
at present, I shall pass them over, and attend only 
to what relates immediately to the question be* 
fore us — the effect of the visionary devil, couched 
close, and listening eagerly behind the .pillow of 
the dying wretch; which not only invigorates and 
clothes the subject in its appropriate interest and 
terror, but immediately clears up all ambiguity, 
by informing us that those are not bodily suffer- 
ings which we behold so forcibly delineated ; thai 
they are not merely the pangs of death which 
make hiiin grin ; but .that his agony proceeds from 
those daggers of the mind — the overwhelming hor- 
rors of a guilty and awakened conscience. This 
was the point on which rested the whole moral 
effect of the piece ; it was absolutely necessary to 
be uqderstood, and could by no other means have 
been so strongly and perspicuously expressed. 
An expedient, therefore, at once necessary, so 
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consistent with the spirit of the subject, and so 
completely successful, far from being regarded as 
an unwarrantable license, is justifiable by all rules 
of sound criticism, and ought to be regarded as 
one of the most signal examples of invention in 
the artist.*' 

Reynolds has been reprehended, by the critics,for 
having acted contrary to bis own rules, kid down 
in his discourses, by introducing silk and velvet 
in this solemn historical picture of the death of 
Cardinal Beaufort ; as he condemns the specifica- 
tion of individual stuffs in grand history : but 
surely he was perfectly justifiable in the introduc- 
tion of silk and velvet in that picture, the subject 
of which may be considered as modern ; and, as 
we are well assured that such draperies were then 
in use, and therefore required. Evidently he 
means to object to the practice of some of the 
best Flemish painters, who, representing the as- 
cension of the Virgin into Heaven, surprize us 
when we behold her in a robe of white satin ; or 
that of some of the French painters, who have 
clothed God the Father in a changeable silk ! * 

Whoever paints to the mind will eventually 
succeed ; and no one must be discouraged in the 



* So variable and humiliating is common opinion, that, in the 
same year that Sir Joshua received five hundred guineas from 
Alderman Boydell for this pictura of tbe death of Cardinal Beau- 
fort, his fine portrait of Nelly O'Brien was sold for ten guineas 
by public auction. 
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pursuit, because he meets with contradictory opi- 
nions as to the first and most alluring objects in 
his picture ; as most persons, especially the un- 
educated, see differently: and to obey the capri- 
cious and unsettled humours of each,* would be to 
sacrifice every thing that is just and noble in the 
art. An artist should calmly hear the opinions of 
all ; but reserve it for the adoption of his future 
thought, how far he will or will not alter his de- 
sign ; — and he can scarcely hesitate too much, as 
the first thoughts are, generally speaking, more 
vigorous than those conceived and born afterwards, 
when the imagination and the judgment have been 
forced into action, and have generated ideas in 
obedience to the wishes of a cold observer. 

It was proposed that Sir Joshua should also 
have executed the closet scene in Hamlet ; but I 
believe it was never even begun. 

I know it was not his desire to paint any cir- 
cumstance in history of a complicated nature; his 
expression to me on that subject was, *^ That it 
cost him too dear/' His great pleasure was in 
those works of fancy in which might be shown 
beauty, expression, or character, in a single figure, 
or at most not more than two, and in those, when 
of his own choice, he was unrivalled by either an- 
cient or modern artists. 

How far it had ever been Sir Joshua's intention 
to paint a scene out of the play of Hamlet^ I do 
not know ; but I remember, just about that time, 
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he repeated to roe an observation of a great man 
on that very play. 

The illustrious Charles Fox, conversing once 
with Sir Joshua Reynolds on the merits and de<- 
merits of Shdkspeare, said it was his opinion, that 
Shakspeare's credit would have stood higher if he 
bad never written the play of Hamlet. 

This anecdote was told me by Sir Joshua him* 
self. 

I must confess, that my own opinion differs very 
much from this high authority. It seems to me, 
that, if there is one play of Shakspeare's which 
denotes genius above the others, it is that of Ham- 
let. Such an infinite and subtile discrimination 
of character, such feeling is displayed in it ; it is 
rendered so exquisitely interesting, yet without 
the help of a regular plot, almost without a plan; 
so like in its simplicity to the progress of nature 
itself, that it appears to be an entire effusion of 
pure genius alone. 

Mr. Sheridan related to Sir Joshua, that a small 
duodecimo volume had just been published, which 
professed by its title to contain the Beauties of 
Sbakspeare. '^ 1 asked,'' said Mr. S. ^' when this 
little book was put into my band, what was be* 
come of the other ten volumes ?'* 

Besides those historical scenes from Sbakspeare 
which Sir Joshua executed for that truest and 
greatest encourager of English Art that England 
ever saw, the late Alderman Boydell, that gentle- 
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man, who reverenced merit of every kind wherever 
he found it, also employed Sir Joshua's pencil, as 
the greatest painter, to pourtray for him the great- 
est hero of his day, the late Lord Heath field, of 
Gibraltar ; and this exquisite portrait, when 
finished, was exhibited in his gallery in Pail Mall. 
This picture, which Sir Joshua executed of 
Lord Heathfietd, in the year 1787, was of such 
extraordinary merit, as to have silenced instead 
of exciting envy ; assuredly, therefore, I shall be 
pardoned if I give Mr. Barry's opinion of this 
portrait. After having bestowed high praise on 
the full length portrait of Mrs. Siddons as the 
Tragie Muse, he thus continues : — ^^ And it is 
highly probable that the picture of Lord Heath- 
field, the glorious defender of Gibraltar, would 
have been of equal importance bad it been a whole 
length ; but even as it is, only a bust, there \s 
great animation and spirit, happily adapted to the 
indications of the tremendous scene around him^ 
and to the admtrabte circumstance of the key of 
the fortress firmly grasped in his hands ; than 
which, imagination cannot conceive any thing 
more ingenious and heroically characteristic."* 



* I cannot refrain recording a little anecdote as related by 
Lord Heatbfield, at the time the painter was employed on the 
picture^ wbom be frequently diverted by some curious narrative, 
or amused by relating some droll anecdotes ; one in particular, 
of a very ricb Jew who resided in Prussia at the time of Frederick 
the Great, and was in high favour with his Majesty, and a very 
useful person to him. Certain apprehensions arising, however. 
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Barry's general remarks also appear to me to be 
very just and instructive, where he says, ^' Sir 
Joshua's object appears to have been to obtain the 
vigour and solidity of Titian, and the bustle and 
spirit of Vandyke, without the excesses of either ; 
and in by far the greatest part of his portraits he 
has admirably succeeded/*^ 

The good offices of Sir Joshua through life 
were not confined to his intimate friends, but were 
often extended, particularly to professional men ; 
one of whom in a great measure owed his success 
ill the art to his advice, and to his recommendation 
of him, in this year, to the late Duke of Rutland, 
then setting out on his appointment to the vice* 
royalty of Ireland. 

The person I allude to was a Mr. Pack, a na» 
live of Norwich, and who, from a fondness for the 
art, had copied many of Sir Joshua's paiutings 



in the Jew's mindy that a very wealthy subject was not in the 
most safe situation, while under an arbitrary sovereign, be re- 
solved within himself to get out of the Prussian dominions, to- 
gether with his property, as soon as he could accomplish it* 
But this be saw was not possible to be done till be bad pro- 
cored the King's consent* He, therefore, in the humblest and 
most cunning manner, wrote to Frederick to obtain bis jiermis- 
sion, alleging that both his health and affairs required bis de- 
parture. But the more crafty King, who probably saw throngb 
his design, returned this short but affectionate answer — 

** My Dear Mordecai, 

" Nothing but death shall part us. 

Frederick." 
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with great accuracy, having been strongly recom- 
mended to him by a friend. Some time after this, 
Mr. Pack, who was a mercantile man, suffered 
considerably by his American connexions, and 
found it expedient to seek for support from that 
which he had practised before only as an amuse- 
ment ; and he was so successful in his Irish trip 
as to be tempted to risk his fate in London, where 
he afterwards practised with some little degree of 
fame. 

This liberality of conduct, indeed. Sir Joshua 
practised frequently ; and always candidly be- 
stowed praise on his contemporaries, where due ; 
and the following circumstance is an instance of 
it. One evening, at the Artists' Club, held at 
the Turk's Head, in Gerrard-street, Sir Joshua 
came into the room, having just before seen a very 
fine landscape, painted by Gainsborough, with 
which he had been exceedingly struck, from its 
extraordinary merit. He was describing its beau- 
ties to the members of the Club then present, and 
finished his eulogium by saying, *' Gainsborough 
is certainly the first landscape painter now in Eu- 
rope ;" when the famous Richard Wilson, the 
landscape painter, who was one of the auditors of 
this high commendation, and who, from an ex- 
cusable jealousy, felt himself offended, after beg- 
ging leave to add also to this high character of 
Gainsborough, said, ** Well, Sir Joshua, and it is 
my opinion that he is also the greatest portrait 
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painter at this time in Europe/' Sir Joshua felt 
the rebuke, and immediately apologized for bis in- 
attention in makii^ tbe observation in Wilson's 
company. 

Notwithstanding tbis liberality towards Gains- 
borough, it was a notion held by Sir Joshua, and 
which I have heard him declare, '^ That it was 
impossible for two painters in the same depart- 
ment of the art to continue long in friendship 
with each other/' This brings to my mind a 
geographicfal paradox, as it is called by Gordon in 
his Grammar, where he says, *' There is a certain 
spot on tbis globe on which two men cannot stand 
at a time without quarrelling/' 

Of Gainsborough, he said, that he could copy 
Vandyke so exquisitely, that at a certain distance 
he could not distinguish the copy from the origi' 
nal, or the difference between them. 

His manner he considered as peculiarly his own, 
and one producing great effect and force; and one 
day whilst examining a picture of his with con- 
siderable attention, he at length exclaimed, '^ I 
cannot make out how he produces bis effect !" 

Sir Joshua, at the solicitation of Gainsborough, 
sat one morning to him for his portrait, but bein.12; 
taken ill soon after this first sitting, he was obliged 
to go to Bath for the recovery of his health, and, 
at his return, sent to Gainsborough to inform him 
that he was ready to attend at any time be would 
appoint, in order to have the picture finished; but 
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Gut nsborougb never resumed th^ work, aod there* 
f(^e it was never completed : why he declined it 
18 not known ; probably because Sir Joshua had 
made no offer to return the compliment by en- 
gaging to paint the portrait of Gainsborough. 
But Sir Joshua never had such an intention, 
which I heard him declare. 

1788. 

No further intercourse took place between Rey- 
nolds and Gainsborough until the latter was on 
his death-bed^ when bis better feelings overcame 
his capriciousness, and he sent for Sir Joshua to 
thank him for the liberal manner in which he had 
always spoken of him in public and in private 
conversation. 

Sir Joshua, indeed, had proved his opinion of 
hifi talents, by paying one hundred guineas for his 
well known picture of the" Girl attending Pigs.'* 

Nothing can be more strongly expressive of 
Gainsborough's acknowledged goodness of heart, 
and of his ardent love for the profession, than the 
exclamation uttered whilst expiring — " We are 
all gping to Heaven, and Vandyke is of the party!*' 

He was interred, on the 9th of August, in Kew 
Church-yard, with his name alone cut on his 
tomb-stone ; Sir Joshua being one of the pall-bear- 
ers, together with Sir William Chambers, Mr. West 
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the present President , Mr. Meyers, and Messrs. 
T. Cotes, Sandby, and Bartolozzi. The ceremony ' 
was also attended by several other gentlemen emi- 
nent for abilities, particularly Mr. Sheridan, &c. 

On pronouncing his eulogium, which took place 
this year at the usual delivery of the Discourse, 
Sir Joshua's praises were just, instructive, and 
eloquent. 

The purport of the whole discourse, indeed, 
turned upon Gainsborough's character, together 
with his excellencies and defects ; and, amongst 
other reasons for adopting this subject, he observed, 
that when we draw our examples from remote and 
revered antiquity, with some advantage undoubt- 
edly in the 'Selection, we expose ourselves to some 
inconveniencies, being, perhaps, led- away too 
much by great names, and too much subdued by 
overbearing authority. He considered it, there- 
fore, to be sometimes of service, that our examples 
should be near us ; and be such as raise a reverence 
sufficient to induce us carefully to observe them, 
yet not so great as to prevent us from engaging 
with them in something like a generous conten- 
tion. 

With great justness Sir Joshua declared his opi- 
nion, that if ever this nation should produce genius 
sufficient to* acquire for us the honorable distinc- 
tion of an English School, then the name of Gains- 
borough will be transmitted to posterity, in the 
history of the art, among the very first of that ri- 



i 
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sing name : and after shelving that be had owed 
much of his excellence to his love for the art, he 
expressed himself of him personally, with great 
candour in the following words : — " Of Gains- 
borough we certainly know that bis passion was 
not tlrt acquirement of riches, but excellence in 
his art ; and to enjoy that honourable fame which 
iti sure to attend it. — That he felt this ruling pas* 
iion strong in deaths I am myself a witness. A 
few days before he died, he wrote me a letter to 
express his acknowledgments for the good opinion 
I entertained of his abilities, and the manner in 
which (he had been informed) I always spoke of 
him ; and desired he might see me once more be- 
fore he died. I am aware how flattering it is to 
naysielf to be thus connected with the dying testi- 
mony which this excellent painter bore to his art. 
But I cannot prevail on myself to suppress, that I 
Was not connected with him, by any habits of fa^ 
miliarity : if any little jealousies had subsisted be- 
tween us, they were forgotten in those moments 
of sincerity; and he turned towards me as one 
who wtis engrossed by the same pursuits, and who 
deserved his good opinion by being sensible of his 
excellence. Without entering into a detail of 
what passed at this last interview, the impression 
of it upon my mind was, that his regret at losing 
life, was principally the regret of leaving his art ; 
and more especially as he now began, he sftid, to 
see what his deficiencies were ; which, be said, 

VOL. II. R 
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be flattered himself, id his last works, wm'e, ia 
some measure, siipplied/^ 

The remainder of this duicourse^ the fourteentb» 
was dedicated to a comparison of Gainstiorougb 
with some other landscape painters^ and it contains 
many most judicious observations, alika uadfui to 
the critic and the artist. 

I myst also remarks that Sir Joshua was by no 
itaeans scrupulous of openly <toofessing thegrati- 
fication be received from whatever species of ari or 
ingenuity came to his knowledge^ He was a pro- 
digious admirer of the invention and striking efied 
of the Panoratta in Leicester*4elds, and weot t^ 
j)eatediy to see it. He was the first person who 
mentioned it to mei and earnestly recommended 
me to go also, saying it would surprise me more 
than any thing of the kiad I had ever seem ia my 
life; and I confess I found it to be as he 1^ said.* 

About this time, a moat eminent dramatic cba* 
JliCter had composed an excellent poem» which be 
purposed dedicating to Sir Joshua, and accordingly 
called on him ono morningy and read it to hinif 
When Sir Joshua, probably conceiving that piaisc^ 
of his professional powers would be most gratify- 
ing to the performer, said, with much simplicity, 



* Sir Joshua, when going on a visit to Sir Abraham Home, at 
his country residence at Wormleybury, was much pleased by the 
strict propriety of an inscription on a sign at a farrier's rfidp 
which lie saw on the road, whieh says — 

** Horses shod agreeable to Natarsj 
^* And according to Art." 
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*' I bdti seifctiely puks day jiidgtb'^nt bti the pokm ; 
you have ife^d it 60 kktraordih^ry well, that p^- 
}^jp% my pbkitf So rfeid ivoilld ftppeat She/'— 
The autlior (itit: th^ t)oem itito bib l^ock^tj sooh 
took bis ieltire, iliid itM not so Well pleased ais tb 
^tedibate hid wbrk b Sir Joshua lifter this s^bbi^ 

To compliment auy man on those partibtilar ta- 
lenH li^hicb the Wbrld has acktibl^ledged he pos- 
H^ki^ k tb hitn but ^aifat praise^ esp^bially whefa 
li(^ {Milts ^otfabib in ^ttotherdej)arttbent : al it has 
bi^fa obietVed of Gafdidal Richlieu^ that those 
#hc> wished tb ^ain h\i favour ^Ui^cebd^d beM 
#hbn th*y pi*etended to b6 eiiraptured with his 
poetry, and said nothing of his political powefd.^ 

I'ctonbt dihit giviilg; tin observation Which Sir 
^oslma tiitfde bti Piytnbutb, in the imitiediate 
tf^ghbdiirhoctf of hrs birth place. Hb ^bmarked 
thfltt Wb bad thb fe^Vbdt admirers of pictures and 
ptihli in PffibtbUtb of aiiy tbvtrn of its dizb that he 
khbW bf,' Urm m}b6A ttib if wb had a bbbksellet dt 
Ptyttrouth. 

ThbM Wtfl (b& ttiftich trutfal in this remark, sb 
flib^b i^^Ver has bb^ !(een a i^rint Of valiie esthi- 
tttbd ih aby <yr the frhop^ in f hat filace. 

It was about this petibd (though I cannot rebot- 
lebt the £kabt date) that Sir Joshua was persuaded 
by Mr. Boswell to attend an execution of crimi- 
nal) on thb scatfold in the front of Newgale. The 
^ttbuto indncbment ni this time was, thiEf^ one 

R S 
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of the persons who was to suffer had formerly 
lived as servant in Mr. Tbrale's family, and was 
now condemned to death for robbery. When 
this unfortunate man came upon the platform he 
quickly recognised Sir Joshua, (whom be had fre^ 
quently attended at Mr. Thrale's,) and made him 
a humble bow, though thus on the very verge of 
existence. 

Sir Joshua was attacked in the daily papers on 
this occasion, and accused of a want of proper 
feeling in attending to behold such awful sights: 
as it was observed, that of Mr. Boswell it might 
have been expected, but in a man of the elegant 
and refined mind of Sir Joshua, it was extraordi- 
nary. 

But surely an artist may be excused for aace 
even if he had gone to satisfy his curiosity ; if we 
reflect that he is one whose business it is to study 
the human countenance, under all its varieties of 
expression, it becomes, in fact, almost a duty on 
him, however terribly it may operate on his feel- 
ings at the moment ; as he there surveys persons 
in the most awful circumstances possible, and 
such as are to be found scarcely any where else, 
except where personal danger would justly pre- 
clude scientific observation. 

Sir Joshua's general feelings may also be sketched 
firom the following anecdote. 

Mr. Copley, the painter, on his return from 
Switzerland, where he had been on a visit, was 
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relating to Sir Joshua, at a meeting of the mem* 
bers of thi^ Royal Academy, what be had seen 
abroad thlft was curious ; and, aihongst other mat- 
ters, said be had been in company with Werter's 
Charlotte ; but Sir Joshua not comprehending 
whom he meant, Copley explained ; when Sir 
Joshua replied, ^^ I am ashamed to say that I 
have never read the story of Wcrter and Char- 
lotte." I then said that I thought it would have 
been more proper for him to have been ashamed 
if he had read it, as it was a novel, and only fit 
reading for young girls. He tartly answered, that 
I was in the wrong ; for that it was his place to 
have read that which every person else had read. 

Of the many portraits of Sir Joshua himself, by 
his own hand, the last which he painted was exe- 
cuted this year ; it is a three quarter length, with 
spectacles, representing him familiarly, as in com- 
mon domestic life. Of this picture there are se- 
veral duplicates : one in the possession of the 
Duke of Leeds; but his niece, the Marchioness 
of Thomond, possesses the original. 

The well known satirical and descriptive pro- 
duction, called *' Modern Characters from Shak- 
speare," was published this year. - The passages, 
from the Winter 8 Tale and Timon^ applied to Sir 
Joshua, are so well selected, that I cannot refuse 
them a place here. 

The first was — '* That rare master, who, had he 
himself eternity, and could put breath into his 
work, would beguile nature of her custom.**" The 



o.vi* s$4QjdU^! ^bH * W9Wal p«va5 thia ^y«i 
sl^otpits i^rtl; ! hotv li>ig icpagii^tip^ qiqvmi in (bit 
1^> !'5 To tb« 4un),bD.ew gf tb§ gesttute qd^ night 
iotetpr^^ VU ^^y, of itr- 

'< It tutors Nature : artificial strife 
Livesi in these touches liYeKertbaD life.** 

1780. 
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I cQ^z iiow to a tffost g^i^foctun^^.^ca ia %b^ 
Vyfe of thi^ great artvsl;, whea W eijicoi^nfli^Ded, a, 
heavy 4i&pen3^tipn^ the li^^a^vijest tha^ poji^Id b^fs^l 
a professional p;i,an, the part^l; Ip^ of hi/iiSigM* 

Mr. ^aljoa^, w^ps^ intimacy ^^tfa( Siir Jk«k^9, 
^t the tjiioae, eiji^Jbte^^ hip? , tp bp. perfectly corfect \nj 
h\^: st^lfiioent, ^ayi?, ths^t be. fo? tbe ^i;fit IJm^ f^n 
ceiyed this failure in t^j^ mpnth pf JtV^y^ ^bUfiti 
giving n^arl^ th» last fipij^^ipg to. a. pocti^jt; o? tb^ 
pxe^^Qit ]S^i;ch]piiess of Hertf^rcj; Thi^. pf QawsiQ^ 
was the last fem^l/Q pprtca,i^l| wbicb.ljiie ev^j; p^^^t^^;, 
foi;, finfjiqg it €lj.9i(;u]t ijp proceed bQ> inp^f^dUiitfly 
desisted^ s^pd. ja a^ few. moothok ^fterw^a^^S; he t^jt^lly 
lost the use of bi4 l^ft eyi^, Qpt^,i<ths,t^dji;^g a^lL 
tbec^repf the 1^09!^ sk;ilfuj praptilMo^i^s iq 1,1^^ 
branch of siaxgery applica^blq to 9^<^h case§^ • 

Amongst the last of his portrajti$|Of 9ien|^. yffif^ 
those of Mefisns. Windjbani and* Cho)aK|iM4^1^« of 
Lord Macartpj^y, npver fini^hpdy and pf Mr., ^o^ 

I mentioi^ these cirpumistances p^trticuJarlg^ ia 
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tbhr pfttee^ because he now found it absolutely 
necessary to abstain from the use of his pencil, 
liest'hrd remaining eye should atso be affected ; a 
dietermlnation whiclJreost him great pain, and re-' 
quired great resolution to adhere to, as it deprived 
him of his best and dearest source of enjoyment, 
though he still ventured to read a little, or to lis*- 
ten to others ; nor did he find' himself deprived of 
the society of his friend's, his misfortune not hav- 
ing affected' his equal mind so much as to render 
him peevish or discontented. Indeed, like a phi- 
fe^opher, he endeavoured to console himself by 
the pleasures left him, more than to lament the 
loss of those of which he was deprived. 

The mental' sufferings of Sir Joshua,' under thq 
failure of his sight, were, perhaps, greater than he 
was willing to acknowledge ; and he who, during 
bis former life, had been perpetually and earnestly 
employed ill works destined to deHght the world, 
and add; in part, to the immortality even of the 
illustrious, when represented as he could repre- 
sent them, being now prevented, by the unavoid- 
able infirmities of human nature, fit)m occupying^ 
fiimself in those studies that had raised his natnte 
so high, was reduced to fill up the tedious linger- 
ing hours, by such humble amusements, as could 
afford an;f consolation in a state to him so new. 

Pkrt of his attention was, in consequence, be- 
stowed upon a little tame bird, which like the 
ikvoiirite spider of the prisoner in the Bastille, 
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served to pass away a lonely t|oiir: biit this proved 
also a fleeting pleasure ; forvOn a summer morning, 
the window of t^e chamber being,, by. accident or 
carelessness, left open, the little favourite, took 
his flight, and was irrecoverably lost, altbougli its 
master wandered. for hours in the square before 
the housi^ in hopes to reclaim it^ yet in vain. 

The late. j^r. Ozias Humphries W99 then firC'* 
quently wit^ him ; and by accident hej one day, 
read a newspaper to him at his house in Leicester 
Squari^, when Sir Joshua appeared to, be much 
gratified. Mr. Humphries, considering that Miss 
Palmer, Sir Joshua's niece, the prese]|t Marchioness 
of Thomond, M^as then in the country, thought 
that to read the newspapers, to him (|aily, might 
not be unacceptable; he therefore resolved, 
though unostentatiously, to do this, and as he 
himself always breftkfasted in St. James's Street 
at ei|;ht o'clock, he had finished and ^as in time 
to be with his friend before nine. Sir Joshua's 
breakfast hour. This he never omitted to repeat, 
for a considerable time till the return of his niece, 
when she performed that office as she had usually 
done^ But Sir Joshua Reynolds, who, from feel- 
ing, knew what would be gratifying, to an artist, 
provided that twp fresh pictures of his numerous 
and valuable collection, should be placed daily in 
suocession in his drawing room (as he was pleased 
to expr^s it) for their mutual conside^atiqu and 
benefit : — thus contriving to jeward him tenft-ld 
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for the trifling civility of reading to him the daily 
papers. 

Being, as I have observied, in a great degree be- 
come dependent on others for his amusements, the 
pleasures he requited were of an intellectual kind, 
and of these pleasures, he found many in the 
friendly interco:i9rse of the Literary Club^ which, 
however, was, in some measure, interrupted by 
the politics of that period, if we are to judge from 
a letter of Sir William Jones to Sir Joseph Banks, 
written in the latter end of this very year: ** I wish 
politics at the devil ; but hope, that when the 
King recovered. Science revived. It gives me 
great pain to know, that party^ as it is called, (I 
call it faction^ because I bold party to be grounded 
on principles, and faction on ^elf-interest,) has 
found its way into a Literary Club, who meet 
reciprocally to impart and receive new ideas. I 
have deep-rooted political principles, which the 
law taught me; but I should never think of intro- 
ducing them among men of science : and if, on 
my return to Europe, ten or twelve years hence, I 
should not find more science than politics in th^ 
club, my seat in it will be at the service of any 
politician who may wish to be one of the party." 
Sir William Jones, however, did not live to re- 
turn ; nor did Sir Joshua, indeed, mingle in those 
debates to which he alludes, but preserved the 
same friendly tenor of conduct and suavity of 
manners to his associates there, that he exercised 
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towards alt men in private Hfe: for potinies flfever 
amused him nor ever employed his thoughts a 
momeot. 

His hnndness of maimer aivd rradiness' to oblige 
wer&pBftreularly exeraplrfied 6ya. Httle incidlent 
wMch bappefieef this year, thus noticed by Mr. 
Dayes, the artist, who- says, ** Mafiee has charged 
him with avarice; probably from hia not having 
been prodigal like too many of ht9 profession. 
Hi« offer to me proves the contrary. At the 
time that I made the drawings of the Kin^ af 9t. 
F^uTs, after bis ilhiess, Reynolds complimented 
me handsomely on seeing them, and afterwardSi 
obserired, that the labour bestowed must have 
been suei, thM I eoihld not be remunerated from 
selling them ; bul if I would piibUab them my- 
self, he wt)uld lend me the money necessary, md 
engage to get me a handsome sirbscriptioB among 
the nobility.** 

Sir Joshua acted with benevolenrce and justice 
in this offer to assist industry. 

Of all chacities, that oP employing the poor is 
the most charitable, and best J3atronage. It is in 
a manner to dbuble the obligation by lessening it ; 
it being more grateful to any man to put him in a 
capacity of relieving himself, than to- make hifla a 

4 

pensioner to others. It i» turning a bounty into 
a reward, and promoting industry. For indus^try 
is the heir apparent to bounty ; poverty but th4* 
presumptive heir. 
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^TAT, 66. 

An uahappy difierence now tqok place between 
the President ^nd the Royal Academy, which 
i^ade considerable noise,, sind has often been re- 
Ifklied by variQU3i writers^ accQi;ding (in some oiea- 
sure) tfi the feelings which tliey had in the busi- 
ness. I shall endeavour, however, to state the 
WboJ^ 2S^' a£f imtpairtially 9s poasibJe ; but ac- 
<lO):diji;]tg| U>. my own conception oC the business, 
i9(bic|i, is^yery well told by aji obscure, author ijx a 
paiQiphleti pijl^^^d at. |he time,, who says« that in 
tfc^ year 1790,, Sii; JosKua Reynolds. (prol^aUy at, 
the request of the Eaxl of Ayl^sford) possessed a. 
very anxious desire to procure.the vacant profes- 
sorship. of Fei^apeqtive in the Academy for Mr, 
Bonomi, an Italian architect; and as Mr. Bonomi 
had not yet been elected an associate, and of 
course was not an academician, it became n neces- 
sfry sto{)y tOi raise him. t(^ those situations, in order 
to. q43,aH^ k^m, for bei ng a professor. The election 
proceeded, and Mr. Gilpin was. a competitor for 
tbea^sociatesbip with the Italian architect. The 
niimbera on the ballot proved equal, and. the Fre^ 
sjdent gav,e the casting vote for his friend. Mr. Bo- 
nomi, who wa$. thereby advanced so far towar^, 
the professorship. On tb^ vacaQ^cy of an aca-f 
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demic seat by the death of Mr. Mey^s, Sir Jo- 
shua Reynolds exerted all his influence to ob- 
tain it for Mr. Bonomi ; but a spirit of resistance 
appeared, (owing, I believe, to some misconcep- 
tion, or to some informality on the part of Sir Jo- 
shua, in producing some drawings of Bonomi's) 
and Mr. Fuseli was elected an academician by 
a majority of two to one. The President then 
quitted the chair with great dissatisfaction; and 
on the following day (the 12th of February) Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, who for twenty-one years had 
filled the chair of the Royal Acadeniiy, with 
honour to himself and his country, sent bis re- 
signation to Mr. Richards, the Secretary of the 
Academy. But the first letter he is said to have 
withdrawn, as being rather too warm, and in its 
place substituted the following : 

**T0 THE SECRETARY OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

Leicester Fields, Feb. 22, 1790. 
'* SIB, 

I beg you would inform the Council, ^hith I 
understand meet this evening, with my fixed reso- 
lution of resigning the Presidency of the Royal 
Academy, and consequently my seat as Academi- 
cian. As 1 can be no longer of any service to the 
Academy, as President, it would be still less in 
my power in a subordinate station ; I therefore 
now take my final leave of the Academy, with 
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my sincere good wishes for its prosper! ty> and 
with all due respect to its members. 

*' I am Sir, 
^^ YourmoathumbleaQd most obedient servant, 

'* Joshua Reynolds/* 

*^ P. S. Sir William Chambers has two letters 
of mine, either of which, or both, he has a full li- 
berty to communicate to the Council." 

A council was soon after held, .and the subject 
of their deliberation was, the resignation of the 
President. A letter from Sir Joshua to Mr. Ri- 
chards was then read, declaring his resolution to 
resign the presidency of the Royal Academy. A 
letter from Sir William Chambers to Sic Joshua 
was also read ; this was addressed to Sir Joshua 
in coBsequence of Sir William's interview with 
the King, in an early stage of this business ; and, 
among other flattering marks of the Sovereign's 
favour, the letter expressed, ^^ That his Majesty 
would be happy in Sir Joshua's continuing in the 
President's chair." 

Sir Joshua's letter to Sir William Chambers, 
in reply, stated in effect, ^^ That he inferred his 
conduct must have been hitherto satisfactory to 
his Majesty, from the very gratifying way in which 
his Royal pleasure bad been declared t and, if any 
inducement could make him depart from his origi- 
nal resolution^ the will of his Sovereign would 
prevail ; but that, flattered by his Majesty's ap- 
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proval to the lasti there ooukl be nothing tMM WM 
not perfectly honourable in his renignitioti \ tad 
that, in addition to this detertnination, as he could 
not consistentljr bold the stibordintte dntinttion 
of Royal Acad^micten, after he bad so long pos- 
sessed the cbair^ he begged also to r^tinqttisb that 
honour/' 

All idea of now soothing Sif Joshua, by aay 
proceeding of the Academy, since the Sovereign's 
wishes bad been of no Mail^ was rejected #9 su- 
perfluous end ineonsisfent. 

loittiediiitely on Sir Joshua's i^tignatiob^ thfe 
fbltowiog lines were addressed to him by e Noble^^ 
man of genius, whieh I ifideYt became ihbf eoni* 
teiti characteristic truthe, and eleganie ef poetty. 
Some other verses were addressed to him by di^ 
ferent pensone bet none of equal merit. 

% 

TO SIR JOSHUA RBYKOLBS, &C. &Ci 

'< Too wise for contest, and tod Ifieek tor kirite, 
Lik6 heavi opfirtissM b^ those jou tkii*d to Bf^^ 
Tby scepter broken* tb]^ dominion 6e'r> 
The curtain fallsj and tbou'rt a king no more* 
Still near tbe wreck of tby demolished state, 
Tfiith, dnd tbe Weeping Muse With meshaR i^ait; 
Science shall teach Britannia's self to mo/m. 
And make, injured Friend ! tby wrongs her own« 

<< Shall we forget when, with incessant toif. 
To thee 'twirs giten to turn tl^is sTtubbM^ ^ ; 
To thee witk flowers to detk our dreary waste^ 
And kill the poisonous weeds of vicious taste ; 
To pierce the gloom where England^s genius sleptji. 
Long of soft lote add tetittnes^ her^tt ; 
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From his yoimg: timbB to tear Ike iMmds tiwaj. 
And bid the infftnt i^iaftt ms and t>lay f 

** Dark irtras tli€ hoHr> the ag« an age ef «t«iie^ 
When Hndfloft claimed an etD<^t« of b'm ••Wtf; 
And from the 4ime nv^es^ dtrthig rml ligiit» 
Vandyke and R«befts cbeered onr twrtlwrn vftglrt^ 
Those twin stars aet, t4ie Graoe^ ail tenl fled. 
Yet paused to hover eVr a Ldy's bead { 
And aonetimes bent, wbea wen #Hlll eaMeil jpraytt^ 
To mak« the gentle Knelier «N tbeiir care ; 
But ne*er with srmilee to gaady Verrio toined ; 
No happy ini3Mse on his altats bumed. 
witness, WindMV, thy loo paasiire wallSy 
Thy tortured €eili6gs, ^y lasidtod halls f 
Lo ! England's gt6ry, Sdward's Gonqvering aoiH 
Covered with spoils from Pokftiers bravely Won ; 
Yet no white |dfiiiies, no tatna of teblo bwe« 
Mafk the young hero to ow ravished view ; 
In buskin tiin» and latirelled helttel bright, 
A well-dressed Roman itteetfii o«r paszled sight; 
And Gallia's eapttve king, how Mrange hta doom, 
A Roman too pereeives himMf beeoiae ! 

** See too the miracles of God proliattedf 
By the mad daubings of this impiotts hand* 
For while the dumb exult in notes of praise, 
While the lame walk, the blmd in tnmspoit gaee, 
While vanquished demons Heaven's high mai^ates Kear^ 
And the pale dead spring from the silent bier. 
With laced cravat, long wig, and caress micfi) 
The painter^s present at the wondrous seene \ 

«< Vanloo and Dahl, these may more justly ^date 
A step still higher on the throne of fame; 
Yet to the west their course they seem to run. 
The last red streaks of a declining sun. 

** And must we Jervas naise ? so hard and cold, 
In ermine, robes, and peruke only hM ; 
Or when inspired, his rapturous pencil own. 
The rolled-up stocking, and the damask gown, 
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Behold a taiteless age in wonder sUiid» 

And hail him the Apelles of the land ! 

And Denner too;—- but yet so void of ease. 

Bis figares tell you they're forbid to please ; 

Nor in pspportioB, nor expression nice* 

The strofii^ resemblancfe is itself a vice: 

As wax-work figures always shock the sight. 

Too near to human flesh and shape, affright, ^ 

And when they best are form*d afford the least delight 

" Turn we from such to thee, whose nobler art 
Rivets the eye, and penetrates the heart ; 
To thee whom nature, in thy earliest youth. 
Fed with the honey of eternal truth : 
Then, by her fondling art, in happy hour. 
Enticed to learning's more sequestVed bower* 
There all thy life of honours first was planned. 
While nature preached, and science held thy hand. 
When, but for thesoj condemned perchance to tiace 
The tiresome vacuum of each sensdess face, 
Thou in thy living tints had ne'er combined 
All grace of form, and energy of mind. 
How, but for these, should we have trembling fled 
The guilty tossings of a Beaufort's bed ; 
Or let the fountain of our sorrows flow 
At sight of famished Ugolino's woe ? 
Bent on revenge, should we have pensive stood 
O'er the pale cherubs of the fatal wood. 
Caught the last perfume of their rosy breath. 
And viewed them smiling at the stroke of death ? 
Should we have questioned, stung with rage and pain. 
The spectre line with the distracted Thane ? 
Or with Alcmena's natural terror wild. 
From the envenomed serpent torn her child ? 

*\ And must no more thy pure and classic page 
Unfold its treasures to the rising age ? 
Nor from thy own Athenian temple pour 
On list'ning youth of art the copious store; 
Hold up to labour independent ease. 
And teach ambition all the ways to please ; 
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"With ready hand neglected Genius save. 
Sickening, o'er1ook*d in Misery's hidden cave ; 
And, nobly just, decide the active mind 
Neither to soil, nor climate is confined ? 

« Desert not then tbysons, those sons who soon 
Will mourn with me, and all their error own* 
Thou must excuse that raging fire, the same 
Which' lights their daily course to endless fame ; 
Alas ! impels them thoughtless far to stray 
From filial love, and Reason's sober way. 
Accept again thy power, resume the chair, 
** Nor leave it, till you place an Equal there. 



«> 

»• 



Even an imitator of Peter Pindar, in his excen- 
trie way, laments also what he considered as im- 
proper treatment of this great painter, and in his 
verse attempts to immortalize that head which had 
so often, assisted by its hand, to immortalize the 
heads of so many others ; and this the witty poet 
compares to that of Orpheus, which, oti his being 
torn to pieces, was carried down the stream and 
drifted to the island of Lesbos. The passage is 
ia a poem called, " More Lyric Odes to the Royal 
Academicians. 
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Now Fve heen thinking, if our Reynolds' head 
. Should, on his palette, down the Thames drive souse,* 

. And niodftil of the walls he oace nrrayed 
Bring to, a hit, at Soneiset new house ; 

What 8cramhling;s there would he, what worlds of pains 

Among the artists to possess his brains. 
And like Neanthus for gnat Orpheus* lyre. 

Some for his palette would be raising frays, 
In hopes, no doubt, the wood would each inspire 

To paint like him for — fame in better days ; 

VOL. II. S 
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As if a soldier, who*d no logs to i|^^» 

Should fight for bis dead cqmmde's boots ^nii sf^oea. 

Reynolds, when 1 reflect what sons of famo 
Have 8har*d thy friendship, I with s^ghs regret 
That all have died a little in thy deht* 

And left a trump unknown to swell tl^y namft; 
Bot courage friend ! when Time's relentlesff tooth 
Hath nibbled mountains to the ground sip9ck smootbf 
And pick'd, as one would pick a aavouiy baoc|» 
Each monument of iron, and brass, and stone ;— • 
Thy name shall live, and like heaven's sacred $KCt 
Succeeding artists kindle, and inspire/* 

Every Academiciaa now regretted the uitfojre- 
seen consequence of the unfortynate disagreement; 
however, the whole body shewed so liberal a de- 
sire. to retain Sir Joshua in the chair, that, after 
agitating those unpleasant differences between the 
president and the academy with as much delicacy 
as possible, it wa^ determined that a delegation of 
the following gentlemen, to wit, Messes. West, 
Farrington, Cosway, Catton, Sstndb^, Bi^on, Cap- 
ley, Russel, and the Secretary, shpuld Wait upon 
Sir Joshua, and lay before him the resolution 
which the Academy had come to in order to pro- 
duce a conciliatory effect. The resQlutiou was 
in substance as follow^ ; 

*^ That it appeared, whea the drawings: o€ Mn 
Bonomi were introduced at the election, Sir Jo- 
shua,, by whose directions they were braugbX inj^ 
had certainly acted in conformity ta the intei^ 
tions of the council, as ap{>eared by an ord^r en- 
tered on their books; but that, suckorder ni^t ||^9kig 
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through the regular forms necessary to constitute a 
iaw» the full body of Academicians remained ig- 
norant of the proceeding, and therefore fell into 
ah error in ordering the drawings to be removed, 
But» as they unanimously professed that no perso* 
nal disrespect was intended towards Sir Joshua> 
they trusted he would be prevailed upon to com- 
|>Iy with the wishes of the King, and continue in 
the Presidency of the itoyal Academy/' 

The above delegates accordingly waited upon 
Sir Josbua^ to entreat him to withdraw his letter 
Df resignation, and resume his situation as Presi- 
deni of an institution to which his talents had 
been so long an essential support. They had an 
interview with him at his house in Leicester 

• 

Square, and were received with great politeness ; 
and every mark of respect was expressed by those 
whd had hitherto been deemed least cordial to the 
interests of the President. Upon a full explana- 
tion of ihe intentions and views of the Academy 
b^ing made, and their wishes expressed that Sir 
Jbshua would continue to adorn the presidency^ 
he^ afler a handsome declaration of his gratitude 
fdr this honourable proceeding towards him^ con- 
sented to resume the chair, and the whole of the 
delegates were invited to dine with him, in order 
to convince them that he returned to his office 
with sentiments of the most cordial amity. 

On the suggestion of Lord Lansdowne, it was 
thought' tbat Sir .foshua could not resume the 

sd^ 



l 
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chair till he had the proper authority of the King. 
For this, in due form, Lord Lansdowne applied; 
and when granted, this great artist attended at So- 
merset House, to be restored to all his honours in 
full assembly of the members. 

Shortly after this, Sir Joshua delivered his fif- 
teenth and last discourse, in which he took leave 
of the Academy, on the 10th of December, 1790 : 
a discourse which gave a foreign artist, of consi- 
derable celebrity, occasion to say, that if he had 
onlyheard this final oration in praise of Michael 
Angelo, and seen that great national ornament, 
Somerset House, he should have been certain 
that the English nation were far advanced in the 
highest departments of art. 

On this interesting occasion, Sir Joshua ob- 
served, that the intimate connexion which he had 
maintained with the Royal Academy ever since 
its establishment, and the social duties in which 
be and its members had been mutually engaged 
for so many years, rendered any profession of at- 
tachment on his part altogether superfluous ; as, 
independent of other causes, such attachment 
would naturally have been produced in such a 
connexion, by the influence of habit alone. He 
modestly hinted at the little differences which 
had arisen ; but expressed hisr wish that such 
things should be lost amongst the members in'mu- 
tual esteem for talents and acquirements, and that 
every controversy would be sunk in general z^ 
for the perfection of that art common to theni all. 
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In parting with the Academy, he declared that 
he would remember with pride, affection, and 
gratitude, the support with which he had almost 

■ 

uniformly been honoured, from the commence- 
ment of the Establishi:nent ; and that be should 
leave it with unaffected cordial wishes for its fu- 
ture concord, and with a well-founded hope, that 
in that concord, the auspicious^ and not obscure, 
origin of the Academy, might no**be forgotten in 
the splenclor of succeeding prospects. 

He then, with his usual modesty, assigned his 
reasons for thus voluntarily giving those periodical 
discourses. 

" If prizes were to be given, it appeared not 
only proper but almost indispensably necessary, 
that something should be said by the President 
on tibe delivery of those prizes, and the President, 
for his bWn credit, would wish to say something 
more thm mere words of compliment ; which, by 
being frequently repeated, would soon become flat 
and uninteresting, and by being uttered to many, 
would at last become a distinction to none. I 
thought, theriefore, if I were to prefiice this com- 
pliment with some instructive observations on the 
art, when we crowned merit in the artists whom 
we rewarded, I might do something to animate 
arid gulfle them id their future attempts.** 

Though Sir Joshua had not actually made his 
final resignation at this period, yet it is evident 
that he contemplated it, as he observed that hia 
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oge and infirmities made it |^f]i^b)# that this 
ivould really b« his last ^ddress ; aud h^ adde^t 
with a degree of philosophy worthy of imit^fioDi 
that e^cclu^ed as he was froQi indulgipig ki« ima- 
gination with a. distant B^jif^^ ^rward. P^iTSHpep^iye of 
life, so he trusted tl^at l;ie woi^ld be ^as^ufed ^t 
turning h.k eyes h^p^ on th^ way tl\at he 1^ 
pass^. 

'^o follow hifl^, through this review of bis, pip- 
fessional life aud discouira^ MTxmld At ^ac^ei^d o^ 
]^roposed Innits ; Iput I may b^^ perq^^tted to say, 
that if be did not absolutely £^1 t^e rulii^g paj^o^ 
sfroog in death, yet he appeared to ex^re§s^ its 
alljjrQn^l^t sf^ntin^jents ifk, lyhajt . ojiay tby^ l^ ^Ued 
bi^ professional ^fo^^i which be^cofielui^ wit)^ 
these: remarkable words^ after hiring. €^2^%iBjus4i 
on <^e exalted genius of his favourite if^ns^yf^ 

*^ I. feel a aelf<>congratula^i9n in knp^^gf m?|^^ 
s^lf 9apab|e of such sens^tion^s/as he inff^^^ t^ 
ex9/(§^ t reflect, no{^ lyithpuit vanity, th^t these, 
dipgpurs^ bear tf^timony^ 9*] W ad^iratioa of tb^ 
truly diipii9 ipan ; jjpd^ t s^Qf^d. desirp t^a^ tj^ 
last i^qiris wljicb I,s|ipujfj pr^poun^e in this Acar 
^«?y? and ^jp^t^ place, Height be th^,naf9e,9f, 

On the ey^i^ji^ of, tl^e delivery of tl^js, cy^Qpnte^ 

one reoMrkpblp cirdiimstdp^ opqurp^d^ M^))^ ^k 

. the moment, not a, little ala^ifi^ thf QQQipMiy 

there afisembled, afid wa$ this^ A^, tl^^ tij^. 

when Sir Joshua ^yas, cj^Uvierii^. his^ orfitioii 
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to fltwffy nmlerotls dild«^en ctowded Audience, 
composed of persons of the higlikst tattk in the 
jMite, as well a» tfll th6^e wbo W6r« the most emi- 
mmtin ift, mAjiicrt at tb& moment when a re- 
spett fift Mri tfolenm silenci^ prerailed; on a stidden, 
9 lofid ouh Wds he4rd, ^nd a SIsnidatioti felt, as if 
Uk fioM of this g^reat r^tn, Whieb is at the top of 
the* boose, ^as^ giving way and iklli'Ag. The com- 
fAnj imofedrately took the alarofi, and rushed to- 
wards tto dooty Oi to fbe trid^s of th^ room, turn- 
Ming ooe ol^er the other, m the utmost confusion 
tott aonstetnation, expeotiing, every monient, that 
theifieoor would felt c^ay, and precipitate them 
down f^^ the iQwef psfrt of tlie buildii^^ 

Sk «^buar was silent, but did not move from 
his sent: when,^fter some little tidcie, tfbto coinpany 
perceii^i^ that the danger had etaifed, mosit of 
tiieni ie^UM^d their piteicea, aiMl Sir Joshaa calmly 
tcoiitimied his ^isconrse, as coolly as if nothing 
extraQldibary bad occurred. 

Chi an' essami nation of ttieHoor nfter wards; W 
ygm fetrbd^tfaat 6n« of the beams Ibr its support^ 
btiV atfltiailyfiveB Way fitflft the great weight of 
tfasmssMlbly of pentotts* who pl-«ised upon il:,.atid 
probably from a flaw also in the wood. ' 

' S remember the reniark Sir Joshua made on this 
acddMit was, ^at if the floor had feally fallen, 
nMit 0^ th% perton9 a&sembldl nfust have been 
ervished to death in coni^eq^uene^ ; and if so, the 
mil, in iSiis country, would have 1)een thrown two 
hundred years ba^}[« 
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But, providentially. iK^.Ul ^ffiact.wae piodiiced^ 
by the circutn&||ince. 

Sir Josbua's loability to pursue his professioa 
did not, however, eour bis mind agaiast the ^ 
creasing fame of his cotempoiariot^ aia ap{iearf from 
bis observation respecting .the .alaruuiig. oceue* 
rence, at the deliv:6ry of hi/s^last jdiscoulu>; aa4 
such was his opinJQn, io resjikQct to, the progress 
the arts had then.jmadq.in £ngland» aod as he 
imagined, were still making, towards perfeetion, 
that, in conversation with me oace> he vmtuoM 
to predict, that the arts would so ituprove iisfUs 
country, and in futiu*e ye^rs arrive. tpau^h a. state 
of excellence, »s that V all we qan now achicrre^'^ 
he said, >' will appear li4(e, children's work in 
comparison wit^. wb^t .wil^be .done." 
- I^capnot tf^i^cide wHb thfts opinion* as iar as-ift 
respects bjs own mpi^ks^ which I do not thwk he 
seemed to. r%te so high, ^s they desflrve. Tb^iooly' 
allusion to any merit in his o^wn /efforts that J isau/ 
recollect him ev^r to have ma^e, is once beariag 
him say, ^^ That lovers h^ aekilffsvledgmi tojitfls^. 
after having seen his pprjlraits.c^.tlif^ir n»i|i|ressfes»i 
that tijte ori^inala bad ^^ipear^ even still moft. 
lovely to thepi than befor%.by their eM^JleRcies' 
being so di^nctly pourtrayf d/'. Yet althpugb liis 
own opinion of his worka;W4$ so humUf, ibai.1 
have heard him eoff^fipss his terror at ^efin^sthMi^^ 
exposed 19 the Mi^fhl tigki 0/ the JSun ; it o^llool 
be doubled th^t ju^tic^.was done to his q||r!^ iMr 
foreign countries: for, even pre^oua to tbi? per. 
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i4ed» wlieiKthe French Embossador, cotiQt D^Ad« 
hemar; was leaving England, he intimated to Sir 
Joshua, that he would contrive to have him in- 
vited to Pari^ to paint the portrait of the then 
Qu#m Maria Antonetta. Tim I heard Sir Joshua 
wlate, and when one In company said, *' Why 
then .you would be required to paint so many of 
that court, that we should never get you home 
again,'' Sir Joshua answeied that such should not 
he the case, for he would make a resolution befoi^ 
he went, to paint no other person in Frdnce but 
the Queen. 

Wliether portrait painting will ever be carried 
DMchfurtherthanSir Joshua has Carried it, I have 
my doubts ; but, in respect to the arts in general, 
I think our coufrtryinen fully qualified to verify 
tbe*above prvdiciioA of €ir Joshua. It is my firm 
epinion, that bad there' been the same eoMurage-' 
ment and opportunity offered to the arts in this 
couotry^tbat have be^n allbrded to them in Italy 
and France, we should have seen how Britrsh 
powers and talents would hav^ burst forth, and also 
tSiat latkbible ambiti'on, that^ctivity and spirit of 
enterprtze, that good sense and sou nd^ judgment/ 
that originality and strength cff character, which 
so partiqularly mark the people of this empire, that 
freedom of thinking for themselves which prevents 
the servile imitation of each other, so cofistahtly 
foimd in m«t' ^other ctfuhtFtes; especially in 
France : when these are all considered, how much 
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sunfe tbwi probabk it H that we IbotiM imrefata 
$iiQh works of exeelknee and Ttfiety produced m 
90 age or oouotry bai^o ettt seeci equalled ; mtd 
t))w fiaff^Uea and Gacr^gite mighti tohre risfco to 
rivail the ApeUes Md Zeuxia^ of tko aneieais^ aa 
w^U as a Mihcm and Shakspearo td ti^ witli Ho^ 
sner and Sur^ptdet. 

. Biat tbi&.vam horpei is oaver tabs raaKaodlui 
our i^les ;. aa no great: tmd adequMe taima is lataiy 
ey9 to oceikf to give the' ifli|iekit8, or to^ap«^ ga»- 
wiisottitogittattextftionff: andwiAoutsonMamii- 
nently powerful cause, it becomea a noraif kn* 
possibility to he aeeomplishad. 

NiotwJitba(andi«g the gpieat eKcelkitce of 6ir Jia^ 
sbna^'a work^ many of ftbaas weire rejae(!ed^ and 
Qtb^ss nerer p«d fer. Over as. i waa pasaiiig 
thwughi bis; gailesy wdtb iikii,^ he jtotntod We one 
of bis ow» paintings^ contaiwag a §nmp a# pofi« 
tmits^. in a picture wWtik had been left tt|K>il hia 
han<b,i aansing, wiiii a sfiiila^ ^* I^ so mqaii ^sod 
worit- should be tbrowo awaf- i^f nothing: !" 

I renembar a^noblem^tf^ wbMi) secitag. his^oa»ft( 
fullleng^b porttttit in tii^ exbibitioD,. wtteii ht4^ 
been paiated by Sir Joafaua, but^waa never paid 
fyj^ esprea^ed bis 'aorpria^ to a'^iatid wbo waa^ 
then Hk ^tkjcompai^^ < that paintera shou^dieoin^ 
pjainof an^Mpant of employmen^-*-^^ See tiiere«>' 
8aid:be» *^ that portn£to&tnyael^fi#bfmaffyt^heia 
in tbi% rooani'piovaatbey eanoottwant cgaptay^ 
ment;" 



Ii9 u«ed to my he cqu14 not dun persons for 
4^t» vbim he irw QontViuaUy iu the habit of 
ill«9^i)g at diunfiv pavti?s« 

SUp Jlofihui^ oa^e^ very u^intentiwally, mortifiod 
^ MfT ^tr^mely, if«W was sitting to him ka her 
|>fi!irtra]t. "VThen ^ offi^red to sit to him lor the 
butids 9isf>y (3be eylie^niBd h^ owa to ba very fiae^) 
I\e ^qfl^iwf^ed^, M^iipcently, ^' that he would not give 
l^ SQ miijich trfmblpj as be commonly painted the 
hgpAi from hi3 ser«ints. !'' 

Asotl^jr tin^e a gentl^mafi, who. sat ta him for 
hJA i>9rliji|ai](9 qomplained that Sir Joshua had not 
BiUiQIcieiijtly jQlnished the. rujBQlies nor made out the 
pfUtteuR of the. lace dialinctly, when he answered 
inasftrtly, «> That is mjf^tnanner, that is. my maa-* 
QM !*' At fthia. the gteotlen^n fete himself fathes 
kimt; s^rknre placiiBg has own fopfiish ideas 
above thie rales oi aist. 

Xfcwaa a remark of his, that the characteristic 
{HRopitfty' of acd>eaMDf digoiityia etery country, is 
Uk be volluwnous and) enciunber the pensons they* 
adorn, rendering them iaeapable of much^ action ; 
thence indicating' or implying that such .personf% 
agas are only to command* their inferiofs; to per«^ 
fiarmwhat power or. genws; prompts. IHrua the 
Ghiiiese of exalted rank in addition to ample robes, 
diavnalso by. the kmg nails. on their fingers,, that 
thair handst are totally unfit for work of any. kind,. 
<lr. even of being. useful to thesistlves; aproofthat: 
they keep otbass to serve them. 
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It 'WM the optnioQ of Sir' Joibiia Reynolds, 
that Michael Angelo wad dupenor to the ancients^ 
as he once declared to me ; and on rtiy not accord^ 
ing with him in that opinion, I remember he said, 
^* Yon have the strongest party in the argutiiebt, 
because you have the world on your side/^ Blit 
at this time I am more indinedto think with him, 
at least thus far, tJiat in the works of Michael An« 
gelo there always appears to ba an exquisite sen- 
timent produced ; but from the antique, nothing 
. of that which he inspires. The antique gives us, 
undoubtedly, a more perfect example of just pro- 
portions, and of characters. I appretieod the saose 
qualities run through all tliair works of every spe- 
cies : their dmmas seem to be the works of men 
of most powerful heads, and therefol^ tiie most 
proper models for the schools, as, in them, nothing 
that is wrong can be found ; . end we may thertsfore 
assist our judgment, 1^ the help of their examples, 
as infallible guides, which examples can he re^ 
duced to rules. But the feelings of tbe heart ad« 
mit of bul. little assistance or improvement from, 
fixed rules. Thus, he who may have$«ettfe4 his 
notions of perfection from the models of ifae aa« 
cient dramas, and supposes nothing can surpass 
them in any quality whatever, must be struck 
with astonishment and admirati6n, when, for the 
first time, he contemplates the pages of Shak- 
speare, where s^ch various sensations, subtle and 
reffned, are described. Yet Shakspeare caiinot; 
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like the ancients, be admitted as a mod^ for the 
schools, in as much as he is irregular and licen- 
t;jaua, an^ bis exceUeqcies, like all those of genius, 
cannot be taught to others. 

, It must, have been in this view that Sir Joshua 
saw a superiority in Michael Angelo over the an- 
tique ; 09 surely hecould not; think him eqpal to 
them in just proportion, or in the decision and 
propriety of character.* 

. Some attemp}s may be discovered in bis prac- 
tice to imitate 'Michael A^ngelo ; and nu>r§ to imi- 
tate Corregio ; but it is. evident, that his whol^ 
life was devot^ to bis finding put the Venetian 
mode of colouring; in the pursuit, of which h^ 
risked both his fame ^nd his fortune. 

The r^ard of Reynolds for Michael Angelp, bn 
already bei^n stated,: another artist, pf whom bQ. 
always spoke with high respect, was Nicholas 
Pousisin, altbongh that painter was the very re- 
verse to biiQ in his practice ; and I rememl^er being 
in company with ,Sir Josbua and Sir William 

^. I must in tins place take the opfportmiity te correct a inis- 
take, tbat.Jonat^p Richardson has made^ in attribntiiig to Mi- 
chael Angelo the hasso relievo of the death of Connt Ugolino and 
his family ; as poetically represented by Dsftate* 

It was the work of Pietro da Vinei^ a^ast in IMnae deigned 
ai^d executed by himself ; ani|«i8 most minutely, described by 
Tassari, in the life of that promusing young sculptor, who died at 
an early period of his life, not having fully completed the twenty- 
thitd year of hii'age. He was the nephew of the enoiitteni Leo- 
nardo da Vinci. 



Chftmbera, one eveiiiiig, When We hhiA iai drg^ment 
on Poussin'd merits. I expresised niy wrpftee td 
find him no highly elttol the exceHenci^s 0f ail ftt- 
tist that he was so totally unlike in his oWn pi^c* 
tice, insomuch as to be absolutely the reverse, and 
added some opinions of my own, rather hardh, 
against the works of Pouiisin, to which Sif Joshua 
would not agree ; when Bit Wffltani Chambers 
amiled, and said I brought to his recolkctlott ifte 
officious cbaraeter which is always intrdduced to 
act a part when a sfdnt is to be made by iht Kb* 
mish church. The offiee of this persons^e, Who hi 
supposed to be sent there purposely by the dertl^ 
and is therelbre called the devirs adrocate, h t» 
seise every possible objeetiott against the satfctity 
of the hoty character that is to be canonfeetf. fie 
is of coarse to be cofifuted ift all his itgvttMam^ to 
the greerter ^loty of the new Saint. 

But in vfffdication of my sefntimenfs in Hiipatt 
to Poussin, I shall here quote the authorffy of 
Mengs, as his opinionr on thia qttestiou pt^cl^ly 
coiBetdeawi^myownfaafera»itgoea« Hesaya, 
'' Awaamg the many who canie to RcaM, (itieanii% 
painters^ Nichdbs PouBsin w&a he i;i^ho propotf^ 
to imitate entirely the style of the ancients ; and 
if the Qoalona of hi»age hadnot impcKled htm, He 
would havlef dbtained his etttf. Faiirtiilg ^W&ys' Ht 
oil small pieces, took from him the opportunity of 
enlaigiflig, bis styla^ orof ^secuting, works of s(k 
much study as those of the first men df fttaly; 
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Qiimitrntagt hoUKfttt bit ivttrAt onfy a$ $k€lck99f 
they are. crsceltefit/' 

Cltwle Lormina tl^o ii|)f)eMra to hwt been • 
papticqlar favourite painter in tbe estimation of Sir 
Joabua; as I bave heatd bim saj, that, in bia o|ri* 
nioo^ tbe auperiovity of Claude in hmdacape was 
so pre*rauQeBt}y exceltent> tbtf we migbt sooner 
expect to aee anotber RaffiuiUe tban anotbet Chudei 
Locraine. 

Yet a9 to the ftgwes which he ao foaquently in* 
trodtueed into bia pieturea, thoae Sir Joshva did 
n^t approve of ;.but aaid^ that Claudain the atteoipt 
aeesaed, by \k» worki noit to know what be wan 
about «. 

This being nearly tine chiae of Sdr Josbi»'a pra* 
fessional life, I may remark, that, for some years, 
his price had been fifty guineas for a bead portrait, 
the other sizes being in proportion. On this sub-^ 
ject, a friend observed to hia, that it certainly 
seemed to be a great demand ; but that when it 
was t^ken into considoalkm how many pictnrea 
were left uptta bia banda, and nevem paid for, it 
would not amouat to more,, petbapa,^ than ten gtif« 
neas for each,, indiviihiallyt which was too snaall a 
price. To dua Sir Josbua smilingly rapKedv- tbaA 
he thought *^ ten guioeas for each was » very rea- 
sonable profit.*' 

I recollect a circumstance of a certain lady who 
came to ^h Joshua to have her portrait painted by 
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bim, n ftfaort time before be cMtised^ bis price to its 
final extent ; but on ber asking bis demand, and 
being informed that it was forty guineas for the 
half length, she started, saying that she did not 
apprehend bis terms to be so high, adding, that she 
must take some time to consider upon it. Shortly 
after, this lady paid Sir Joshua another visit, and 
informed him, that she bad now made up ber 
mind, and was come to a resolution to comply 
with bis .proposed terms; when be acquainted 
ber with bis price being raised ; and, of course, 
iiiat what would have been forty, was now sixty 
guineas. Thus, doubly mortified, the lady saw 
there was no alternative ; and she frankly owned, 
that she would have ber portrait drawn by him at 
any price ; and accordingly sat for it. 



1791. 

£TAT. 67. 

On the tenth of December, of the last year, Mr. 
Henry Howard gained the gold prize medal at the 
Royal Academy, for the best historical picture, 
and in the spring following set out for Italy, in 
order to compleat his studies in that school of arts. 
When Sir Joshua obligingly gave him the follow-* 
ing letter of introduction to Lord Hervey then at 
Florence. 
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" TO THE RIGHT HON.* LORD HERVEY 

AT FLORENCE. 

London, March 19, 1791. 
" MY LORD, 

Though I have not the honour of being known 
to your lordship, yet I trust I shall be excused in 
the liberty I take of recommending to your lord- 
ship's patronage and protection the bearer of this — 
Mr. Howard, a young painter who is on his way 
to Rome. He gained the first prize of our Aca- 
demy in December last, and I had the pleasure of 
telling him, when 1 delivered the gold medal, that 
it was the opinion of the academicians that his 
picture was the best that had been presented to 
the academy ever since its establishment. 

*' To such merit I rest assured that an introduc- 
tion alone is sufficient to procure your lordship's 
favour. 

" I am with the greatest respect, 
" Your Lordship's 

^* Most humble and most obedient servant, 

" Joshua REYNdLos." 

Though now contemplating a secession from 
public life. Sir Joshua did not feel any decrease in 
his love for the art^ or in his good wishes for the 
profession^ sentiments strikingly evinced by his 
general conduct at all times, and particularly so 
in the year 1791. 

VOL. II. T 
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He had, during the course of his professional 
labours, procured a very large and valuable col- 
lection of paintings, the works of the old masters ; 
and his assemblage of prints was highly valuable 
and interesting. So great, indeed, was his desire 
to render his collection a good one, that, as Mr. 
Dayes very accurately states, he offered to cover 
twice with guineas, as the price of purchase, the 
picture of the " Witch coming from Hell with a 
lapfulof Charms," hyTeniers; but this was refused. 
Yet it is pleasing to record, that he afterwards pos- 
sessed this very picture ; and, as he modestly de- 
clared, by only painting a portrait, a fancy subject, 
and giving another of his own works, already ex- 
ecuted. The sum which he offered would have 
amounted to near one thousand guineas ! 

In this collection he had what he thought to 
be an oil painting of his favorite, Michael Angelo 
— a Madona and Child. But this involves a 
question which no one can determine ; for if it 
was by Michael Angelo it would be invaluable 
indeed, not so much from its intrinsic merit, as 
from the extreme rarity of oil paintings from the 
pencil of that artist, and of which there are, in 
fact, very few in existence ; for oil-paintings he 
used to say, " was employment only fit for wo- 
men and children !"* 



* Sir Joshua had also a Study by the same master. 
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Upon the whole, Sir Joshua's professed admira- 
tion of him was so great, that Angelo's head was 
engraved on his seal ; and he also introduced his 
bust in that portrait which he painted of himself for 
the Royal Academy, and has marked the name of 
Michael Angelo on the paper held in the hand of 
his portrait, now in the Gallery at Florence. 

So anxious was Sir Joshua Reynolds for the 
diffusion of a good taste in the art, and that future 
students might find a practical commentary on 
those precepts which he hadnow ceased to deliver, 
that he, in the roost liberal manner, offered to the 
Academy this collection of paintings at a very low 
price, on the condition that they would purchase 
the Lyceum in the Strand for the purpose of con- 
structing an exhibition room. This generous of- 
fer, however, for several reasons, was declined ; 
yet this must still be a subject of regret when we 
consider the various testimonies which Sir Joshua 
has left, to the merit of the great masters, and the 
necessity of often referring to them ; and whilst so 
many well selected works were in this collection. 
In one place he exclaims, " On whom then can the 
student rely, or who shall shew him the path that 
leads to excellence ? The answer is obvious : 
those great masters, who have travelled the same 
road with success, are the most likely to conduct 
others. The work^«f those, who have stood the 
test of ages, have a claim to that respect and ve- 
neration to which no mortiil can pretend. The 

T 2 
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duration and stability of their fame aresuflScient 
to evince that it has not been suspended upon the 
slender thread of fashion and caprice, but bound 
to the human heart by every tie of sympathetic 
approbation/' He follows this up by adding) 
that ^^ Our minds should be habituated to the 
contemplation of excellence, and, far from being 
contented to make such habits the discipline of 
our youth only, vi^e should, to the last moment of 
our lives, continue a settled intercourse with all the 
true examples of grandeur. Their inventions are 
not only the food of our infancy, but the substance 
which supplies the fullest maturity of our vigour/' 

His often repeated advice then was,—" Study, 
therefore, the great works of the great masters for 
ever. Study, as nearly as you can, in the order, in 
the manner, on the principles, on which they stu* 
died. Study nature attentively, but always with 
those masters in your company; consider them as 
models which you are to imitate, and at the same 
time as rivals which you are to combat." 

Some further opinions of Sir Joshua may be 
drawn from the reverend Mr. Gilpin's Essays on 
Picturesque Beauty, (page 34,) who says, " As 
the subject of the foregoing Essay is rather new» 
and I doubted whether sufficiently founded in 
truth, I was desirous, before I printed it, that it 
should receive the imprimatur of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, I begged him therefore to look it over, and 
received the following answer." 
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London, April 19, 1791. 
^* DSAR SiR, 

" Though I read now but little, yet I have 
read with great attention the Essay, which you 
A were so good as to put into my hands, on the dif- 
ference between the beautiful and the picturesque; 
aod I may truly say I have received from it much 
pleasure and improvement. 

^^ Without opposing any of your sentiments, it 
has suggested an idea that may be worth consi- 
deration, whether the epithet picturesque is not 
applicable to the excellence of the inferior schools 
rather than to the higher. The works of Michael 
Angelo, Raphael, &c. appear to me to have no« 
thing of it ; whereas Rubens, and the Venetian 
painters may almost be said to have nothing else. 

^' Perhaps Picturesque is somewhat synoni- 
mous to the word Taste, which we should think 
improperly applied to Homer or to Milton, but 
very well to Pope or Prior. I suspect that the 
application of these words is to excellencies of an 
inferior order, and which su'e incompatible with 
the grand style. 

" You are certainly right in saying, that variety 
in tints and forms is Picturesque ; but it must be 
remembered, on the other hand, that the reverse 
of tbisT (uniformity of colour, and along c^ntinua* 
tion of lines,) produces grandeur. 

^' I had an intention of pointing out the pas- 
sages that particularly struck me; but I was afraid 
to use my eyes so much. 
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" The Essay has lain upon my table ; and I 
think no day has passed without my looking at it, 
reading a little at a time. 

" Whatever objections presented themselves at 
first view were done away on a closer inspection ; 
and I am not quite sure but that is the case in re- 
gard to the observation which I have ventured to 
make on the word Picturesque. " 1 am, &c. 

" Joshua Reynolds." 

Failing in his attempt to establish a gallery for 

his pictures, Sir Joshua in this year, (1791?) det^- 

mined to make a temporary exhibition of them ; 

snd this took place in the month of April, at an 

apartment in the Haymarket, which had formerly 

been that of Ford the auctioneer. To this, the 

price of admission was one shilling ; and as the 

profits arising from the exhibition were generously 

given by him to his old servant, Ralph Kirkley, 

so in the catalogue it was designated as, " Ratph^s 

Exhibition,'* and some notice taken of it by a 

wicked wit, who, at the time, wished to insinoate 

that Sir Joshua was a partaker in the profits. But 

this was not the truth ; neither do 1 believe there 

were any profits to share ; however, these lines 

from Hudibras were inserted in a morning paper, 

together with some observations on the exhibition 

of pictures collected by the knight-^ — 

A 'Squire he had whose name was Ralph, 
Who in the adventure went bis half." 

Thus gaily making a sacrifice of truth to a joke. 
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The catalogue to Ralph's Exhibition was written 
by Sir Joshua himself, in which some of the par- 
ticular pictures are well described, and it contains 
a few remarks useful to painters ; as for instance — 

" No/ 12. Ludo. Carraccu — A study of a head 
from the life, for a picture of St. Antonio, which 

is in the church of , in Bologna. In the 

finished picture, all the more minute parts which 
are here expressed are there omitted ; the light 
part is one broad mass, and the scanty lock of hair 
which falls on the forehead, is there much fuller 
and larger. A copy of this picture seen at the 
same time with this study would be a good lesson 
to students, by shewing the different manner of 
painting a portrait and an historical head ; and 
teach them at the same time the advantage of al- 
ways having recourse to nature. No. 82. Bassan 
— Sheep- Shearing. — At some distance, on a hill, 
with some difficulty, is seen the sacrifice of Isaac. 
This is a curious instance how little that school 
considered the art beyond colouring, and a repre- 
sentation ef common nature ; the sacrifice is here 
made secondary to the common occupations of 
hasbandmen." 

I insert his description of those two pictures of 
his colIectioQ, as sufficient to shew that Sir Joshua 
could not even barely describe a picture without 
its being in some degree a useful lesson. 

My own .observations, and those of others, re- 
specting Reynolds's merits and practice,, have 
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beensodiffuselynoticed through tbesememoirs, that 
little is left for further remark, except to observe, 
that he rarely made any drawings, and the very 
few which he did produce cannot claim notice 
but from their very great scarcity, and for being 
the work of so distinguished an artist. As to bis 
Academy figures, it would be very difficult to 
collect a dozen specimens all together, and those 
few would be found to be poor and feeble. 

When he found it necessary to make any 
sketches for his pictures, he always executed them 
in oil colours, in a very slight manner, merely to 
determine the general effect ; but of those there 
are very few to be met with. 

Of all the portrait painters who have hitherto 
flourished, there has been no one whose works 
were so well suited to that mode of engraving 
named me^zotinto as those of Reynolds ; and a 
very large collection they make. A catalogue of 
them was arranged in the year 1794 by William 
Richardson, which formed a list of seven hundred 
prints^ some of which are duplicates. . 

The prints from his works, which are chiefly iq 
mezzotinto, certainly form the most numerous 
collection of portraits that have ever been engraved 
after the works of one artist. 

I have heard Sir 4oshua say he believed he had 
covered more canvass than any painter that had 
gone before him : however, I much doubt tlus, as 
Rubens and Vandyke, in this particular, seem -to 
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be entitled to the palm : but certain it is, that he 
has painted two generations of the beauties of 
England, and in a few instances three. 

Still it may be observed, that his application to 
his beloved art was such, that he seldom w^ent out 
of his house in the day time ; and if by accident 
any circumstance obliged him to walk in the 
streets at such hours, it seemed so strange to him, 
that, according to his own expression, he felt as if 
every body was looking at him. 

If it were necessary to add any thing further on 
the merits of his discourses, which, unlike his 
paintings, were by some supposed not to be all 
his own, it may be found in part of an unfinished 
sketch for a discourse w^hich he had it in contem- 
plation to compose, as has been before observed, 
and where he with great humility describes the 
kind of assistance which he supposed he had re*- 
ceived from Dr. Johnson. Sut a man of genius 
is perpetually receiving assistance (if so we please 
to call it,) from every thing he hears or sees. 

*'• I remember,'* be saya, " Mr. Burke, speaking 
of the Essays of Sir / ancis Jt>acpn, said, he thought 
them the best of his works. Dr. Johnson was of 
opinion ' that their excellence and their value 
consisted in being the observations of a strong 
mind operating upon life; and in consequence 
you find there what you seldom find in other 
books/ — It is this kind of excellence,** he adds, 
which gives a value to the performances of artists 
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also. It is the thoughts expressed in the works 
of Michael Angelo, Corregio, Raffaelle, Parme- 
giano, and perhaps some of the old Gothic mas- 
ters, and not the inventions of Pietro de Cortona, 
Carlo Maratti, Luca Giordano, and others that I 
might mention, which we seek after with avidity. 
From the former we learn to think originally. 
May I presume to introduce myself on this occa- 
sioR, and even to mention as an instance of the 
truth of what I have remarked, the very Discourses 
which I have had the honour of delivering from 
this place. Whatever merit they may have must 
be imputed, in a great measure, to the education 
which 1 may be said to have had under Dr. John- 
son. I do not mean to say, though it certainly 
would be to the credit of these Discourses, if I 
could say it with truth, that he contributed even a 
single sentiment to them ; but he qualified my 
mind to think justly." 

A few persons dining at Sir Joshua Reynolds's 
about this time, of whom I was one, in the course 
of conversation after dinner Sir Joshua spoke of 
Mr. Malone's edition of Shakspeare, which was 
then just about to be published. He said it was 

« 

such a work as would render it totally unnecessary 
to attempt to improve it any further, as ]\|r. Ma- 
lone had, with indefatigable industry and the 
deepest research, now explored every source of 
knowledge from which Shakspeare might have 
had any means of getting assistance, for in truth 



A 
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it had been the prime object of his pursuits, and 
the business of his whole lite with intense appli- 
cation. 

I must confess that I felt a. little degree of irri- 
tation at hearing this vast eulogium on a work 
which, in its very nature, cannot be a matter re- 
quiring the least genius ; neither can it add one 
atom to the matchless excellencies of that capti- 
vating poet, and does little more than to form an 
excuse for the name of the commentator being 
handed down to posterity attached to that of the 
immortal Shakspeare. 

I rather > hastity replied, as a counteraction to 
the foregoing speech of Sir Joshua's^^ *' What a 
very despicoble creature must thai man be who 
thus devotes himself and makes another man his 
God \* when Boswell, who sat at my elbow, and 
was not in my thoughts at the time, cried out im^ 
mediately, " Oh ! Sir Joshua, then that is me !** 
I was exceedingly sorry when he took it to himself, 
and excused the speech I had made in the best 
manner I was able. However, if Boswell's office 
was not a high one, the work he has produced4>y 
it is much more original and more valuable Beyond 
all comparison, as very few books in the English 
langu«^e»bid fairer for immortality than his life of 

_ * 

Dr. Johnson. 

Hitherto, Sir Joshua's personal health had not 
forsook him x and indeed, Mr. Malone states that 
in September of this year, be was in such health 
and spirits, that on returning to London from 
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Gregories in Buckinghamshire, the seat of their 
mutual friend Edmund Burke, he and Sir Joshua- 
left his carriage at the Inn at Hayes, and walked* 
five miles on the road in a warm day, without 
his complaining of any fatigue. ^^ He had at 
that time, though above sixty-eight years of age, 
the appearailce of a man not much beyond fifty,- 
and seemed as likely to live ten or fifteen years, 
as any of his younger friends/' 

In October, unhappily, his spirits became much 
depressed ; as he then entertained strong appre- 
hensions respecting a tumour which had been for 
some time collecting over his left eye. This was. 
now accompanied by a considerable degree of in-* 
flammation, which rendered him fearful that his 
right eye might also be affected, and the surgeons 
adopted every means in tiieir power to discuss ]t» 
but without effect; for it was afterwards disco« 
vered to consist merely of ex tra^^sated blood, an4 
had no connection witbtbe optic nerve. 

He was so impressed, however, with a know* 
ledge of his own state of health, that he now de^ 
termined to retire from the situation of President; 
and accordingly he addressed a letter to the Aca- 
demy, ^^ intimating his intention to resign the 
ofiSce on account of bodily infirmities, which 
disabled him from exectiting the duties of it to 
his own satisfaction/' 

This was dated on the 10th of November; and 
on the 15th, a meeting of all the academicians be* 
ing called for the election of associates to that 
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body, Mr, West, the present President, kid the 
letter before them, which was received with the 
most respectful concern by his long tried cooipa^ 
nions, to whoai his talents and virtues were so 
well known. 

It was now proposed to embody a resolution 
whose purport should be that a deputation should 
wait on Sir Joshua to express their regret at this 
determination, and their wish that he might still 
retain the office, but appoint a deputy to execute 
its more laborious duties. This office was be« 
stowed on, and accepted by, Mr. West, as a tem- 
porary arrangement ; but Sir Joshua was never 
able afterwards to resume any of his functions; for 
as Mr. Malone observes, ^^ he laboured under a 
much more dangerous disease, (than that con- 
nected with the state of his eyes,) which deprived 
him of his wonted spirits and his appetite, though 
he was wholly unable to explain to bis physicians 
the nature or seat of his disorder/' 
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« 

During the course of Sir Joshua's active life, he 
had passed his days in a state of professional ho- 
nour and social enjoyment, that has scarcely been 
quailed, and never suipassed by any of his pre- 
decessors in art« He had been blessed also with 
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an excellent constitution by nature. Of tliese 
advantages be was . very sensible, and I well re* 
member a remark he once made to me, saying, 
^^ I have been fortunate in an uninterrupted share 
of good health and success for thirty years of my 
life : therefore, whatever ills may attend on the 
remainder of my days, I shall have no right to 
complain.'* 

But infirmities, more than age, seemed to rush 
upon him in the d<ecline of life, and were naturally 
embittered by the sudden contrast. He had from 
the beginning of his malady a fiiced apprehension 
that it would end fatally to him; yet death was 
slow in its approach, which he surveyed with the 
fortitude of a philosopher, and the piety of a 
christian. His conduct to his physicians was sub- 
missive and accommodating, even where his own 
consciousness of the inevitable termination of his 
disease taught him to believe that exterior sym- 
toms, which excited hope in his friends, were de- 
ceptive. He saw his intimate acquaintances daily, 
and conversed with them chearfuUy, without ever 
once concealing from them the consequence that 
he foreknew, till within a very short time of the 
period of his existence, which he waited for with 
an equanimity rarely evinced by any mortal. 

When a friend attempted to give him comfort in 
the hope of returning health, he calmly an- 
swered, '^ I know that all things on earth must 
have an end, and now I am come to mine.*' 
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It was not more than a fortnight before his deathi 
when it was discovered that his disorder was oc- 
casioned by a diseased liver, which had confined 
him three painful months to his bed. 

Thus, not having completed his sixty-ninth 
year, he was taken from the world which admired 
him, and the country which he adorned, on Thurs- 
day evening, February the 93d, 1799- His friends 
had for some considerable time conceived that he 
was low spirited, without material cause ; but on 
bis body being opened by Mr. Hunter, a preterna- 
tural enlargement of the liver, to more than double 
the usual size, sufficiently accounted for his de- 
pression and his death. 



Thus have I humbly attempted to trace the rise, 
and progress to the final dissolution, of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, the nation's ornament, and the favourite 
of aa approving world, taken from it when in the 
height of his professional honours, and in' the full 
possession of an established fame — an artist and a 
man, of whom scarce any praise can be too high. 

To sum up his character in brief I shall here in^ 
sert the eulogium of Burke, written on the impulse 
of the moment, and which is alike creditable to 
the memory of departed genius, and to the ready 
talent of the surviving friend. 

" Lmt night.'in the sixty-ninth year of his age, 
died, at his house in Leicester-fields, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. His illness was long, but borne with 
a mild and cheerful fortitude, without the least 
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mixture of any thing irritable or querulous ; agree- 
ably to the placid and even tenour of his whole 
life. He had, from the b^inning of his malady, 
a distinct view of his dissolution ; and he contem- 
plated it with that entire composure, which no- 
thing but the innocence, integrity, and usefulness 
of his life^ and an unaffected submission to the 
will of Providence, could bestow. In this situation 
be had every consolation from family tenderness, 
which his own kindness had, indeed, well deserved. 
** Sir Joshua Reynolds was, on very many ac* 
counts, one of the most memorable men of his 
time. He was the first Englishman who added 
the praise of the elegant arts to the other glories of 
his country. In taste^ in grace, in facility, in happy 
invention, and in the richness and harmony of co- 
louring, he was equal to the greatest masters of the 
renowned ages. In portrait he went beyond them ; 
for he communicated to that description of the art, 
in which English artists are the most engaged, a 
variety, a fancy, and a dignity, derived from the 
higher branches, which even those who professed 
them in a superior manner, did not always preserve, 
when they delineated individual nature. His por- 
traits remind the spectator of the invention of his- 
tory, and the amenity of landscape* In painting 
portraits, he appeared not to be raised upon that 
platform, but to descend upon it from a higher 
sphere. His paintings illustrate his lessons, and 
his lessons seem to be derived from his paintings. 
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^ He possessed the theory as perfectly as the 
practice of his art. To be such a painter, he was 
a profound and penetrating philosopher* 

*' In full affluence of foreign and domestic fame, 
admired by the expert in art, and by the learned 
in science, courted by the great, caressed by Sove- 
reign powers, and celebrated by distinguished 
poets, his native humility, modesty, and candour, 
never forsook him even on surprize or provocation ; 
nor was the least degree of arrogance or assumption 
visible to the most scrutinizing eye in any part of 
his conduct or discourse. 

" His talents of every kind, powerful from na- 
ture, and not meanly cultivated by letters, his so- 
cial virtues in all the relations and all the habi- 
tudes of life, rendered him the centre of a "very 
great and unparalleled variety of agreeable societies, 
which will be dissipated by his ddath. He had 
too much merit not to excite some jealousy, too 
much innocence to provoke any enmity. The 
loss of no man of his time .can be felt with more 
sincere, general, and unmixed sorrow. • 



" MAIL ! AND FAREWELL ! 
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All the p^iodical journals of the tinie teemed 
with eulogies. on the character of this eminent 
man ; but they are too numerous to insert here, 
although several of them were extremely well 
written : but of this of Barkers/ it was said by a- 

VOL. II. u 
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contemporary journalist, that it was tbe eulogium 
of Apelles pronounced by Pericles^ and that to at* 
tempt to add to it, would be to risk the same cen» 
sure that would be passed upon an inferior artist 
who should presume to retouch one of Sir Joshua's 
own pictures. 

What now remains to be detailed, is the account 
of his funeral; and I shall, in this, avail myself 
partly of copying some particulars of that solemn 
ceremony as they were drawn up for the publie 
prints, by the pens, it is said, of Messrs. Bvrke 
and Malone in conjunction--^a very just statemeBt 
given with simplicity and feeling, and worthy of 
its subject. 

It may be necessary to premise, that Mr* Burke 
applied by letter to the Council of the Royal Aca-> 
demy, soon aflter Sir Joshua's decease, requesting 
that the apartment allotted to the exhibition, 
might then be prepared in the usual forms of so- 
lemnity, in order that the body might lie ther^ in 
state previous to interment, so that the last sad* 
Iribute to his memory might take place from that 
spot so often embellished by the effusions of his 
magic pencil. 

The Academy felt the requisition too forcibly 
not to consent immediately^ with one soliiary ex- 
ception ; however, this opposition was soiSciently 
powerful to hold its ground against all the united 
voices, until silenced by an express order from the 
Mof^al Patron that every possible hcmour shoukl 
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be paid to the memory of their venerable Presi- 
dent. 

Therefore, acting under this express order of his 
Majesty, a condescension highly honourable to the 
memory of Sir Joshua Reynolds, and exceedingly 
gratifying to the wishes of that Society of eminent 
Artists— every thing being finally arranged, the 
corpse, in a coffin 'covered with black velvet, was 
removed from Leicester- fields to Somerset-houte 

• 

on the night of Friday, the 2nd of March, where it 
lay in state that night, and until the begifining of 
the funeral procession, in the Model-room of the 
Academy which was hung with black cloth and 
lighted by chandeliers, whilst an escutcheon of 
arms was emblazoned at the head of the ro^m ; the 
hour of noon on the following day being appofnted 
for the performance of the obsequies. 

On Saturday, the 3rd of March, 1792, the ex- 
pectation of this solemnity had filfed all the streets, 
through which the procession was to pass, with 
people innumerable of all ranks, as well as the 
windows of every house ; but the passage of all 
carriages, except those which were to form the 
procession, was strictly prevented by peace officers 
stationed for that purpose, and all the shops in the 
line of procession were closely shut up. 
• Independent of those who, according to the ar- 
rangement, were to form the funeral cavalcade, the 
greatest part of the most distinguished individuals 
ijfi the kingdom iiad assembled at Somerset- house, 

u 2 
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anxious to pay the last melancholy duties to him 
whom they had been accustomed to love for his 
virtues, and to respect for his talents; and m^ny 
more were prevented by illness or by unexpected 
and unavoidable necessity, from paying this mark 
of respect, to their great regret. , 

The persons, who attended the funeral, assem- 
bled in the Council-chamber iand Library of the 
Royal Academy, and the Ac^emicians in r the 
great Exhibition-room; and as many others as 
could be admitted with propriety into the proces- 
sion, were permitted to join it. Though the 
company were very select, yet so extended was 
the line of carriages, that the procession required 
nearly two hours to move from Somerset-^qpse to 
St. Paul's : and the last carriage. had .only set off 
from the former place. >ust as the City Marshals, 
who led the procession, had arrived at the doors 

of the Cathedral. 
* 

The order of the procession was arranged as follows : 

Twelve peace officers to clear the way« 

Two City Marshals on horseback. 

, Lord Mayor's Carriage. . 

Two Sheriffs of London. 

The Undertaker and ten Conductors on horseback. 

A Lid with plumes of feathers. , 

The Hearse with six hoi^sra. 

Ten Pall-bearers, viz. ... 



Right Honourable Edmund. Burke. "^ < 
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Duke of Dorset, Lord High Steward of His Ma- 

' . > jesty's Household, 
, . Duke.<>f Leeds, Duke of Portland, 

Marquis Townshend, Marquiis of Abercgrn, 
Earl, of Carlisle, Earl of Incfaiquin, 
Earl of Upp^ Ossory, Lord- Viscount Palmerston, 

Lord EJiot. 

Robert LoveLGwatkin, Esq. Chief Mourner. 

Two* Attendants of the family, one of them Mn 

ft 

Marchi. . 

Edmond.Malone, Esq. . > Executors. 

Philip 'Metcalfej Esq. 3 

The Council of the Royal Academy. 
The Keeper^ TheiTreasurer. 
The Secretary. The Librarian. 
Professors. . 
Mr, T. Sandby, Mr. Barry, 
. Bennet Langton, Esq. James Bos well, Esq. 

^ (In AncUnt L^rature.) (Secretary for ForeigA CorrespQDdtnce.) 

Academicians, two and two. 

Associates, two and two. 

Af tists, not ]\lembers of the Royal Academy. 

Students. 

After these there followed, the Archbishop of 
York, Marquis of Buckingham^ Earls of Fife and 
Carysfort, Bishop of London, Lords St. Asaph, 
Fortescue, Somers, and Lucaq, the Dean of Nor- 
wich, Right Honourable William Windham> Sirs 
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Abraham Hiiii^» George BAaumoot, "^bdnas 
Dundas, CbaHeB Bunbury, and William Forbes, 
Barts. Drs. George Fordyce, Ash, Broeklesby, and 
Blagden ; also the folio wing Members of Parlia- 
ment, Sir William Soott, George Ro^, John RoUe, 
William Weddell, Reginald Pole Careiv', Matthew 
Montague, Richard P. Kil^ht, Dudley North, and 
John Glevelaftd, Esquires ; lo whom we may add 
other gentknveii) viz« Richard Clark, Charles 
Town ley, Abel Moysey, Welbore Ellis Agar, Wil- 
liam Sewarct, Edwaird Jerningham, Rieherd Biirie, 
ThoiMS Coutts, J. J. Angepstein, £dwaTd Gwat- 
kin, Charles Burney, John Honti^, William 
Cruiksbank, and Johu Dievaynes^ Esqrs* together 
with Colonel Gwynn, Captaiii Pole, Mr. Kemble, 
Dr. Lawrence, Mr. Aldernoan Boydsll, Messrs. 
Poggi, Breda, &c. &€• &c* 

This com{iaoy waa eanveyed ik forty-two 
mourning coaohes, whilst forty-nine cotehes be- 
longing to the nobility and gentry, followed the 
procession. 

The statement of whi^h I have sp6ken, goes on 
to detail that at half past three o'clock was intiferred 
the body of " Sir Joshua Reynolds, Knt. Doctor 
of Laws in the Universities of Oxford and Dublin, 
Principal Piainter to his Majesty, President of the 
Royal Acadiemy of Paintings Sculpture, and" Ai*- 
chitecture, of London, Fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety, Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries^ and 
Member of the Imperial Academy at Florence.** 
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The spot selected for the grave was in the crypt 
underneath the body of the Cathedraf, next to that 
of Dr. Newton, late Bishop of Bristol, *^ and close 
by the tomb of the famous Sir Christopher Wren, 
the architect of that edifice/' 

On this solemn occasion it was still some con- 
solation to reflect, that the company who attended 
it consisted of a great number of the most distin- 
guished persons, who were emulous in their de- 
sire of paying the last honours to the remains of 
him whose life had been employed in the exer- 
tioos of the highest talents, and in the exercise of 
those virtues that make a man respectable and be- 
loved. 

Never was a public solemnity conducted with 
more decorum and dignity. The procession set 
out at half an hour after twelve o'clock. The. 
hearse arrived at the great western gate of St. 
Paul's about a quarter after two« and was there 
met by the Dignitaries of the church, and by the 
gentlemen of the choir, who chaanted the proper 
Psalms, while the procession moved to the en- 
frattce. of the choir, where was performed, in a 
more than usual solemn manner, the full choir 
evening service, together with the famous anthem 
of Dr. Bt)yce ; the body remaining during the 
whole time in the centre of the choir. The chief 
mourner and gentlemen of the Academy, having 
long cloaks of black, as of the family, were placed 
by the body ; the ishief mourner in a chair at the 
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head ; the two attendants at . the feet ; the Pall- 
bearers and Eiiecutors in the seats on the decanel 
side ; the other noblemen and gentleni.en on the 
cantorial side. The Bishop of London was in his 
proper place^ as were the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs. 

*' After the service, the body was conveyed into 
the crypt, and placed immediately beneath the 
perforated brass plate, under the centre of the 
dome« Dr. Jefferies, Canon Residentiary, with 
the other Canons^ and the whole chofr, came under 
the dome ; the grave-digger attending in the mid- 
dle with a shovel of mould, which at the propec 
time was thrown through the aperture of the plat^, 
on the coffin. The funeral service was chaunted, 
and accompanied on the organ in a grand and af- 
fecting manner. When the funeral service was 
ended, the Chief Mourner and Executors went 
into the crypt, and attended the corpse to the 
gf avi^9 which was dug. under the pavement. 

'* The Lord Mayor and Sheriffs honotired the 
procession by coming to Somerset Place, where an . 
officer's guard of thirty men was placed at the 
great court -gate. After the procession had passed 
through Temple Bar, the gates were shut by order 
of the Lord Mayor, . to prevent any interruption 
from carriages passing to or from the city." 

After the ceremony, the Procession returned in 
nearly the same order to the Royal Academy ; and 
I may here mention, that it contained us many 
members, of the •' Literary Club," as were. not 
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prevented by personal duties from attending it. 
It has also been noticed, as worthy of record, that 
in the procession were three Knights of the Garter, 
two of St. Patrick, and one of the Thistje, three 
Dukes, and four noblemen who had held the high 
office of Viceroy of Ireland. 

A cold collation having been prepared for the 
members of the Royal Academy, on their return 
to Somerset Place, Mr. Burke entered the room to 
return the thanks of the family for the attention 
^hewn to the remains of their lamented President; 
but his feelings were too acute to permit him to 
utter the sentiments he wished to express. 

" Thus/* saysja recent panegyrist, " thus were 
deposited the remains of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
doubly hallowed by a nation's respect, and by the 
tears of private friendship — and thus ends all that 
is earthly and perishable of him whose fame as an 
artist, as a patronizer of the arts, and above all, as 
a good man, will long survive him !'* 

As a token of respect and a pledge of remem- 
brance, a print engraved by Bartolozzi, was pre- 
sented to each of the gentlemen who had joined 
the procession. 

It represented a female clasping an urn, a funer 
ral emblem of a weeping muse, (from the pencil 
of Burney) and on tlie monument are a pallet, 
pencils, and a resting stick. The Genius of Paint- 
ing is also introduced, holding an inverted and ex- 
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tingui&fhed torch, and pointing to the monvment, 
on which is written, 

** SuGcedet fama, vivusque per ora ferelar**' 

Beneath is a complimentary address : and a fac 
simile of the whole will be found at the close of 
these Memoirs. The funeral expenses were in 
part defrayed out of the funds of the Royal Aca- 
demy. 

The last will and testament of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds had been written not very long previous t6 
his decease, being dated on the 5th of November, 

1791. 

He had written it with his o\yn hand, and its 
beginning was extremely expressive of his own 
feelings and sentiments on the subject, for he says, 

*^ As it is probable that I may shortly be dci- 
prived of sight, and may not have an opportunity 
x>f making a formal will, I desire that the foliowmg 
memorandums may be considered as my last will 
and testament. 

^* I commend my soul to God, in humble hopes 
of his mercy, and my body to the earth/* ■ 

All his property, real and personal, with the ex- 
ceptions here recorded, he then bequeaths to his 
niece Miss Palmer, now Marchioness of Thomond, 
including his Richmond Villa, the house in Lei- 
cester-fields, together With all property in the 
public funds, pictures, books, furniture, plate, kc. 
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He then proceeds to specify his various legacies: 
viz., to Mrs. Gwatkins, ^10,000 in the three per 
eents. ; to his sister, Miss Frances Reynolds, 
j69,500 in the funds for life, with the reversion to 
Miss Palraer; to Mr. Burke, ^69,000, with the 
cancelling of a bond of the same amount for money 
borrowed ; to the Earl of Upper Ossory, the first 
choice, and to Lord Palmerstone the second choice 
of any picture of his own painting ; to Sir Abra- 
ham Hume, Bart, the choice of his Claude Lor- 
f^ines ; to Sir George Beaumont, Bart, the '* Re- 
turn of the Ark," by Sebastian Bourdon ; the sum 
oTdiOO each to his executors, and the same lo 
Mr. Boswell, to be expended, if they thought pro- 
per, in the purchase of a picture, to be bought for 
each at the sale of bis paintings, and to be kept for 
bis sake ; his iliiniature of Milton, to Mr. Mason ; 
one of Oliver Cromwell, by the same artist, 
(Cooper) to Richard Burke, jun. ; his watch and 
seals to hi^ nephew, William Johnson, then at 
Calcutta ; his picture of the angel Contem^plation, 
which formed the upper part of the Nativity, to 
the Duke of Portland ;* to Mrs. Bunbury, the 
portrait of her son ; to Mrs. Gwyn, her own por- 
trait, witb a turban: ^1,000 to his old and faith- 
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* li.ifi' 8oit|!tbat -he wished to have had ibis picture carried in 
the pi<KiMsioii %t bis funeral, bnt it was not deemed prudent to 
comply with it, asiit could not be ascertained in what manner a 
London populaite might have received it 
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fill servant, Ralph Kirkly, who, bad lived with 
him upwards af thirty years.* 

This is the principal purport of his will, wbieh* 
was proved in Doctor's Commons on the sSth*of 
FebruJBiry ; and the whole amount of cash and 
funded property waS) at least, ^60,000, whilst the 
)iOuses, pictures,. &c. were valued at '<£^,000 
more : a sum that fully proves the high.estiiM* 
tion in which he had professionally been held, 
particularly when we consider the liberal and hos« 
pitable manner in which the greatest part of his 
life had been spent. 

Completely to fill up the vacancy which the 
loss of such a man produced in society, was im- 
possible ; Dr. Douglas, Bishop of Salisbury, was se-* 
lected to occupy.his seat in the Literary Club ; Sic 
T. Lawrence, appointed principal painter m ordi- 
nary to his Majesty ; and Mr. West, the present 
President of the Royal Academy, was unanimously 
elected to fill the chair at Somerset-^place, CM the 
24th of March ; on which occasion he united a 
handsome tribute of praise towards his deceased 
friend and predecessor, with his expression of 
thanks for the honor conferred on him. 
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* It 18 to be remarked, that so little did Sir Josboa know of 
testamentary matters, or of tbe forms of law, that after having; 
made his will, and in it bequeathed a legaey of One Tboutahd 
Pounds to hi's faithfbl seryaot, Mr. Ralph Kirkly, be made bim 
sign it as one of the witnesses ; this error was in good time dis- 
covered by Edm. Barke^ and rectified accordingly. ' 
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Qo 4bie denth 'of Sir Josbua, even those whose 
little jealousies had coptributed to give him some 
uneasiness whilst living, all stood forward to make 
fimeii(i^;by..the warmest commendations ; amosgst 
the rest was Mr. iB^^rry, who now gave a full scope 
to his. mor^ generous feelings, and about a year 
ajOterwards, on the 1 8th of Fel^ruary, 1793) paid 
some very well deserved compliments to his friend 
in his sixth Lecture read at the Academy.* 

This just, tribute to the memory of Sir Joshua, 
was DUticed by the Marquis and Marchioness of 
Thomond,who, in orderto mark their approval, pre* 
sefitedhim with their inestimable relative's paint- 
ing-room chair. I have preserved his answer, from 
its, connection wjtli the present itself, and its con- 
taining an approximate compliment to the formqr 
lamented possessq^r. ** Mr. Barry preseuts his most 
respectful compliments to Lord and Lady T. with 
evei^ aekaowledgment and thanks for their ines- 
tisi^le favour conferred on him this morning in 
the gift of Sir Joshua's chair. 
•f ^^ Alas ! this chair, that had such a glorious ca- 
reer of fortune, instrumental as it. has been in giv- 
ing the most advantageous stability to the other- 
wise fleeting, perishable graces of a Lady Sarah 
Bunbury, or a Waldegrave, or in perpetuat- 
ing the negligent honest exterior of the 3U- 
tboc^ of the Rambler, the . Traveller, and almost 
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* See J3arc7*8 worksj voL i. pages 552 to 557. 
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every one to whom the public sdmiratioB gave a 
currency for abilities, beauty, rank, or fashion. 

^^ The very chair that ig immortalized in Mrs. 
SiddoDsV Tragic Muse, where it will hare as 
much celebrity as the chair of Pindar, which for 
so many ages was shewn in the porch at Olympia ! 
Thi9 chair of Sir Joshua Reynolds may rest well 
satisfied with the reputation it has gained, and al- 
though its present possessor may not be enabled 
to grace it with any new Ornament, yet it can 
surely count upon finding a most a0ectionate, re- 
v^ential conservator, whilst God shall permit it 
to remain under his care/' January 90tb, 

179,4. 
The ^^ Nodes Cmnaqw De^Ltn*^ (as Boswell 

calls them,) enjoyed at the table of Sir Joshua, 
were now so more. But, as Malone sa^, from ex- 
perience, «* will be long remembered by those who 
had the happiness to partake of them ; but the re- 
membrance must always be accompanied with rs« 
gret, when it is considered, that the death of their 
amiid>le and illustrious host has left a cbaftn in 
society, and that no such common centre of union 
for the accomplished and the learned now exists, 
or ia likely soon to exist, in London/* 

Som^ time after the funera), a copy of verses 
was addressed to the Royal Academicians,written 
by the beautiful Mrs. Robinson, which possess 
considerable merit, but are, however, too long for 
insertion; therefore, I shall niak^ an retract of 
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those lines only which apply to the partieulsr me- 
rits of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

'< Ye 9oIeniQ moarncrs, who* with fioiotstep^ doyr, 
Prolooged.the sable line of public woe ; 
Who fondly crowding rooBd bis planed bier. 
Gave to bis worth, tb' involuntary tear ; 
Ye cbildreii of bis scbool, wbo oft have bung 
On the grac'd precepts of bis tuneful tongue^ 
Wbo many an hour in inute attention caught 
The vivid lustre of bis polished thought I 
Ye who have felt, fi^r ye have taste to fe^ 
The magic influence o'er your senses steal. 
When eloquently chaste, from wisdom's page 
He drew each model for a rising age 1 
Say, is no kind, m graleful tribute due. 
To HIM who twin'd immortal wreaths for you ? 
Who from the dawn of youth to manhood's prime 
Spatch'd hidden branches from the wiofs of time; 
Who gave new lustre to yonr wood' ring sigblt 
Drawn from the chaos ^rf" oblivious night ; 
Where chain'd by Ignorance, in Envy's cave. 
The art he courted found a chilling graive ^ 
Where native genius faded, unadmired» 
While emulation's glorious flame ezpir'd. 
Till Reynolds, braving Envy's recreant spell, 
Dragg'd the huge monster from her tboxny cell. 
Who, shrinking from his mild benignant eyoa 
Subdued, to Stygian darkness fled--lo die* 
Beneath yon lofty dome that pfops the skies^ 
Low * on the lap of earth' your patron lies ; 
Cold is the hand that gave the touch divine* 
Which bade the mimic orbs of reason sbme: 
Closed is that eye which beam'd with living light. 
That gave the mental soul to mortal sight I 
For, by the matchless wonders of his art 
The outward main bespoke the hidden heart I 
Taste, feeling, character, his pencil knew. 
And TRUTH acknowledged e'en what Fancy drew* 
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So just to flatare ev'iy part cpmbinMf 

E^ch feature markM the tenor of the mind/ 

'Twaa his, with varyiag; excellence to show 

Stern manhood's dignity and beauty's glow ! 

To paint the perfect form, the witching facCf 

WiUi Guido's softness, and with Titian's grace ! 

The dimpled cherub at the mother's breast, 

The smile serene, that spoke the parent blest ! 

The Post's yivid thought, that shone divine 

Through the rich image of each finish'd line I 

The tale that bids the tear of pity flow ; 

The frenzied gaze of petrifying woe ; 

The dying father, fix'd in horror wild. 

O'er the shrunk image of his famish'd child. 

Ah ! STAY MT MVSE — nor trace the madd'ning scene. 

Nor paint the starting eye, the frantic mien ; 

Turn from the picture of distracting woes , 

Turn from each charm that beauty's smile bestows. 

Go form a wreath Time's temple to adorn, 

Bedeek'd with maify a rose — with many a thorn ! 

Go, bind the hero's brow with deathless bays ; 

Or, to calm friendship chaunt the note ofj)ra]se ; 

Or, with a feather stol'n from Fancy's wing. 

Sweep with light hand the gay fantastic string ; ' 

But leave, oh, leave thy fond lamenting song. 

The feeble echo of a wond'ring throng — 

Can'st thou with brighter tints adorn the rose. 

Where nature's vivid blush divinely glows ? 

Say can'st thou add one ray to heaven's own light, ' 

Or give to Alpine snow a ^urer white ? 

Cans't thou increase the diamond's burning glow. 

Or to the flower a richer scent bestow ? 

Say cans't thou snatch, by sympathy sublime. 

One kindred bosom from the grasp of Time ? 

Ah ! no ! then bend with cypress boughs thy lyre. 

Mute be its chords, and quench'd its sacred fire. 

For dimly gleam the poet's votive lays 

Midst the vast splendor of a nation's praise.'* 
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"to sum up the whole of Sir Joshua's character 
'«8 a professional man, it may be observed that 
when we conteniplate him as a painter, we are to 
recollect, that after the death of Kneller, the arts 
in England fell to the lowest state of barbarism, 
and each professor either followed that painter's 
steps, or else wandered in utter darkness, till Rey- 
nolds, like the sun, dispelled the mist, and threw 
' an unprecedented splendor on the department of 
-portraiture. Hence the English school is, in a 
great degree, the growth of his admirable example. 

To the grandeur, the truth, and simplicity of 
Titian, and to the daring strength of Rembrandt, 
be has united the chasteness and delicacy of Van- 
dyke. Delighted with the picturesque beauties 
of Rubens, he was the first that attempted a bright 
and gay back ground to portraits ; and defying the 
• dull and ignorant rules of his master, at a very 
early period of life, emancipated his art from the 
shackles with which it had been encumbered in 
• the sctiool of Hudson. There is, however, every 
reason to believe, that he very rarely copied an 
entire picture of any master,* though he certainly 

* Of the very few copies he made at Rome the only finished 
one is St. Michae], the Archangel, chaining the dragon, after 
Guido. This copy he placed in the ceiling of his Picture Gal- 
leiy, -where it remained till his death. It was then taken down 
by fais niece> and heiress, whe» she left that house. ' ^ 

He made a small copy.of the School of Athens, from Raffaelle ; 
also ahout eight or ten heads selected from Raffaelle in the Va- 
tican, and a bead or two froni Titian. 

VOL. II. X 
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did imitate the excellent parts of many ; and bis 
versatility in this respect was equalled only by the 
susceptibility of his feelings^ the quickness of his 
comprehension, and the ardor which prompted.his 
efforts. His pictures in general possess a degree 
of merit superior to mere portraits; they as3Ui|ie 
the rank of history. His portraits of men are dis- 
tinguished by a certain air of dignity, and those of 
wocpen and children by a grace, a beauty, and sin- 
plicity, which have seldom been equalled, and ne- 
ver surpassed. No painter ever gave so completely 
as himself, that momentary fascinating expression, 
that irresistible charm which accompanies and de- 
notes '^ the Cynthia of the minute/' In bis at- 
tempts to give character where it did not exist, fae 
has sometimes lost likeness ; but the deficiencies 
of the portrait were often compensated by the 
beauty of the picture. 

The attitudes of his figures are generally full of 
grace, ease, and propriety ; he could thraw tbem 
into the boldest variations, and he often ventunQS 
on postures, which inferior painters could uot 
execute ; or which, if attempted, would inevitably 
destroy their credit. His chief aim, however, w<is 
colour and effect ; and these be always varied as 
the subject required. Whatever deficiencies there 
may be in the design of this great master, no one 
at any period better understood the principles of 
colouring ; nor can it be doubted that he carried 
this branch of bis ftrt to a very high decree of ex- 
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cellence. His lights display the knowledge he 
possessed, and with shade he conceals his defects. 
Whether we consider the power, the brilliancy, oi^ 
the form of his lights, the transparency of his sha- 
dows, with the just quantities of each, and the 
hftrmony, richness, and full effect of the whole, it 
is evident that he has not only far transcended 
every modern master, but that his excellencies in 
these captivating parts of painting, vie with the 
works of the great models he has emulated. The 
opinion he has given of Raffaelle may, with equal 
justice, be applied to himself ; *' that his materials 
were generally borrowed, but the noble structure 
was his own/* No one ever appropriated the 
idens of others to his own purpose with more skill 
than Sir Joshua, He possessed the alchemy of 
painting, by converting whatever he touched into 
gold« Like the bee that extracts sweets from the 
most noxious flowers, so his active observation 
could see every thing pregnant with a means of 
Hnpiovement, from Vh^ wooden print on a com^ 
men ballad, to the highest graces of Parmegiano. 
Perhaps there is no painter that ever went before 
him, from whom he has not derived some advan* 
^ge, and appropriated certain excellencies with 
judicioaa selection and consummate taste. Yet 
after all that can be alledged against him as a bor- 
rower of forms from other masters,' it must be al- 
lowed that he engrafted on them beauties pecu- 
liarly his own. The severest critics, inde^, must 

x2 
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admit that bis manner is truly original, bold, and 
free. Freedom is certainly one of bis prinoipal 
characteristics ; and to this he seems often to have 
sacrificed every other considen^tion. He, has* 
however, two manners ; his early pictures are 
without those violent freedon^s of eKecution aod 
dashes of the pencil, being more minute and more 
fearful, but the colouring is cleary natural, and 
good. In his latter and bolder works, the cok^ur, 
though excellent, is sometimes more artificiaUban 
chaste. 

As an Historical paintety he p^nnot be placed 
Jn the same rank which he holds in. tih^ lini^ ef 
.portraiture. The compositions of his portraits are 
unquestionably excellent, whilst his historical pic- 
tures are, in this respect, often wety defective. 
They frequently consist of borrowed parts, which 
are not always suited to each other, Thpogh 
many times inaccurate, apd deficient in the style 
of drawing, they must, however, be allowed to 
possess great breadth, ta^te, and feeling) andioaQy 
of them fine expression. His light poeticpl pieces 
much excelled those of a narrative or historical 
character. 

There is a circumstance contained in OBe of hi^ 
fragments of an intended discourse, presei:ved by 
Mr. Malone, in which he says, ^' It hasfrequratly 
happened, as I was informed by the keeper of the 
Vatican, that many of those whom he had coo« 
ducted through the various apartnijepts^ of .that 
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edi&ce, when about to be dismisised, fadve asked 

_ « 

for the works of Raffaelle, and would not believe 
that they had already passed through the rooms 
where they are preserved ; so little impression had 
those performances made on them. One of the 
iirst pointers How in France once told me, that 
this circumstance happened to himself; though he 
now looks on Raffaelle with the veneration which 
he deserves from all painters and lovers of the art. 
" I remember very well my own disappointment, 
WheB I first visited the Vatican ; but on confess- 
ing my feelings to a brother student, of who$e in- 
genuousness I had a high opinion, he acknow- 
ledged that the works of Raffaelle had the same 
effect on him ; or, rather, that they did not pro- 
duce, the effect which he expected. This was a 
great relief to my mind ; and on inquiring further, 
of other students, I found that those persons only 
who, from natural imbecility, appeared to be inca- 
pable of ever relishing those divine performances, 
made pre tensions to instantaneous raptures on first 
beholding them. In justice to myself, however, I 
ninst add, that though disappointed and mortified 
at not finding myself enraptured with the works 
of this great man, I did not for a moment conceive 
or suppose that the name of Raffisielle, and those 
admirable paintings in particular, owed their repu- 
tation to the ignorance and prejudice of mankind; 
on the contrary, my not relishing tbem, as I was 
^sotoscious I' ought to have done^ was one of^ th^ 
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most humiliating circumstances tbtt ev^r happen-* 
ed to me ; I found myself in the midst of works 
executed upon principles with which I was un- 
acquainted : I felt my ignorance, and stood abash- 
ed. All the indigested notions of painting which 
1 bad brought with me from England, where the 
art was in the lowest state it bad ever been in» (it 
could not, indeed, be lower,) were to be totally 
done away, and eradicated from my mind. It 
was necessary, as it is expressed on a very solemn 
occasion, that I should become as a little chUd. 
Notwithstanding my disappointnoen), I proceeded 
to copy some of those excellent works. I viewed 
them again and again ; I even affected to feel their 
merit ; and to admire them more thatn I really did. 

'' In a short time a new taste and new perception 
began to dawn upon me ; and I was convinced 
that I had originally formed a false opinion of the 
perfection of art, and that this great painter was 
well entitled to .the high rank which he holds in 
the estimation of the world. The truth is, that if 
these works had really been what I expected, 
they would have contained, beauties superficial 
and alluring, but by no means such as would have 
entitled them to the great reputation which they 
have so long and so justly obtained.'^ 

Considering the study and practice. Reynolds 
must have gone through before he visited Italyi 
he certainly was, in comparison with others, a oiati 
of a cultivated t^ste ; and, though what has bee^ 
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said may be very true, that many persons, after 
having been conducted through the rooms of the 
Vatican, have turned to the keeper and asked him 
for the paintings of Rafiaelle, yet it is not easy to 
conceive how he, who probably had seen the car- 
toons, and other pictures, besides prints from this 
great painter, should have formed such an inade- 
quate and erroneous idea of what he was to see at 
Rome. Splendor of colour, depth of chiaro-scuro, 
he must have been taught not to expect ; strength 
and dignity of character, unexampled variety, and 
vivacity of expression, (qualities more striking to 
the eye of taste, and scarcely less so to the vul^ 
gar,) they certainly possess. To what, then, can 
be attributed their want of impression, particu- 
larly on such as him ? It does not appear that the 
same complaint has been made of the works of Mi- 
chael Angelo. 

That, which in his discourses he denominates 
the ornamental style, and which he treats in his 
writings with so much severity, seems to have 
been the very st)^le which it was his constant « 
etideavour to attain, and which it may be said he 
did attain in an unexampled degree ; while the 
excellencies of the grand style, its^ severe and ma- 
jestic simplicity, he seems not to have been in- 
clined to attempt, although so great an admirer of 
it, that even its defects are deemed beauties in his 
eyes ; whilst its dryness and hardness of manner, 
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and an inharmonious effect, frequently proceed)^ 
from a want of skill in the painter, be contem- 
plates altogether with enthusiastic admirKtioD. His 
theory and his practice are evidently at variance; 
he speaks of the cold painters of portraits, and 
ranks them on a level with the epigrammatist and 
sonnetteer, yet devoted his lilFe to portraits. .How 
to account for this dereliction of his theory may 
be difficult ; the reason given by himself was, that 
he adapted his style to the taste of the- age in 
which he lived; and again, that a man does ftot 
always do what he would, but what he caa. 

My own opinion is, that his mind by nature 
was constituted more for the cultivation, of that 
which belongs to the beautiful and the graceful, 
than of those qualities which compose tbe'terrible 
or the sublime, and that the style of Michael ,Aq- 
geio which be seems to have lamented that h^ did. 
not adopt in his youth, was not that style lo^which 
he could, w th most advantage to himself, have 
devoted his studies; yet it must evQf remaia.a 
, doubt, whether h <;ould or could not have auc- 
ceeded in the highest style, if the opportunity had 
been offered ^o him. All that we can say Qf.b|iii 
is, that he has done fiiU enough to prove that.l^is 
genius was very great, as he is an example of t^e 
most perfect growth that English culture can* fU'Op 
duce ; and from the means which he badK he> has 
accomplished all that was required of htHiii and 
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arailad blmsdi of that patronage which ia in the 
bands of an infinity of persons to bestow.^ 

But that great style, which he so properly had 
made bis idol, and appeared -to adore,, a style 
which never can exist in its fullness but in coun- 
tries where the religion, or the government, or both 
together, are its patrons— -is an article totally use- 
leas and u>nfit/in. respect to the habits of private 
life, and in this country held as very disagreeable; 
and had Kaffaelle or Michael Angelo been born in 
England, they would, perhaps, have been for 
gpreater than Sir Joshua Reynolds, and most un- 
doubtedly would have acquired great fame ; but 
they would have been known only as illustrious 
portrait painters even to themselves, as they never 
wt)uld have been required to execute any other 
works. 

. The grand style is an instrument fit only to be 
in the b;si&cb of government, civil or religious, and 
only proper for solemn occasions. It is not to be 
the subject of vulgar criticism ; it is to command, 



* There is a singularity in the works of Sir Joshua not easily 
explained. Portrait painting^ was his chief employ in^nt — and iu 
tj|(it department he ever g«ve an air of dignity or grace to the 
meanest subjects of his pencil. Yet, in his historical pictures,' 
for' which he might select his models and aggrandize his figures 
as' he pleased, he frequently failed in giving them an oi^iuary 
portion of thofte qualities. This is exemplified in the igdoble re- 
presentations of the warlike Warwick and Salisbury, and of the 
high-born Cardinal Beaufort, in the picture of the death of that 
prelate. Also his Madonnas are certainly wanting in dignity. 
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to guide, and to direct the heart, and aoch are the 
uses the church of Rome has made of it. 

The lectures which he delivered at the Royal 
Academy on the 10th of December, at first every 
year, and latterly every two years, are the works 
which chiefly bestow on him the character of an 
estimable writer. In these he treats his favourite 
art with the depth of a philosopher, the accom* 
plishments of a scholar, and the accuracy of a 
critic. These were designed to animate and di- 
rect the students in the pursuit of excellence, and 
indeed are replete with the soundest instructions, 
expressed in language at once natural, perspicu- 
ous, and correct.* 

The profound knowledge of the art displayed in 
these discourses is enriched by the classical and 
appropriate illustrations of a polished mind ; they 
are treasures of information to the student and to 
the ^oficient ; and the el^nce and chastity of 
the style have very rarely, if ever, been equalled 
by the most eminent of our writers. His obser* 
vations on the old masters are equally just and 
ingenious ; several branches of the theory «f art 

■ ■ II I . , - I m ■ ■ ■ 

* ** Those who attentively read Sir Joshua Reynolds's difN 
courses, will be imperceptibly led ioto the school of excellency 
where they will find deKcacy, imagination, and a natural acute- 
ness of judgment, arising from a long and intimate acquaintance 
with the best performances of every kind. These studies will 
enable an enquiring youth to form ideas with exactness and pre- 
cision ; and lay a foundation for discovering the peculiar cbarac* 
ter and manner of the different masters.*' Rats of Gbvius. 
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are treated with uncommon judgement and ability, 
and the composition throughout is strongly marked 
by the simplicity of his own individunl character 
and manner, and totally unlike that of any of his 
literary friends, to whom some idle critics have 
attributed the rtierit of those discourses. They 
have been translated into French ; and the late 
Mr. Baretti published an edition of them in the 
Italian language. 

It has been conjectured that Sir Joshua was 
not the author of the discourses which he deli* 
vered at the Royal Academy. 

I can only say that at the periods when it was 
expected he should have composed them, I have 
heard him walking at intervals in his room as if 
in meditation, till one or two o'clock in the morn- 
ing, and I have on the following morning, at an 
early hour, seen the papers on the subject of 
his art which had been written on the preceding 
night. I have had the rude manuscript from 
himself in his own hand writing, in order to make 
a fair copy from it for him, to read it in public ; I 
have seen the manuscript also after it had been 
revised by Dr. Johnson, who has sometimes 
altered it to a wrong meaning, from his total igno* 
ranee of the subject and of art ; but never to my 
knowledge saw the marks of Burke's pen on any 
of the manuscripts. 

I remember one day in particular, after Sir Jo- 
shua had been studying the preceding night, 
Purke paid him a morning visit, and at that tioxe 
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I was at work in the adjoining room, and could 
easily overhear their conversation, which, as Sir 
Joshua was' deaf, was very distinct ; and he read 
aloud to Burke the following paragraph of bis dis- 
course for December the 10th, ITZ^. 

" Like a sovereign judge and arbiter of art,*' 
(alluding to the painter,) '^ he is possessed of that 
presiding power which separates and attracts every 
exceHence from every school ; selects both from 
what is great and what is little, brings .faotne 
knowledge from the east and from the west; 
making the universe tributary towards furnishing 
his mind and enriching hi$ wotks with originality 
and variety of invention/' 

Burke commended it in the highest terms say^ 
ing, ^' This is, indeed, excellent, nobody can mend 
it, no man could say it better/' 

Yet^ I must confess, it is wonderful, that a man, 
whose time was so entirely absorbed in the prac* 
tical acquirements of his art, and who could not 
be ranked as a man eminent for literature, should 
(compose such prose as good judges bare pfo* 
nounced to be amongst the highest examples 19 
our language. 

The Bishop of Rochester, who has examibed 
the manuscripts of Mr. Burke since his death,'.a4d 
has lately edited a part of them, informed a fir^md 
that he could discover no reaso'ft^ to think >tfaat 
Mr. Burke had the least hand in the discoo^esc^ 
ReynoWs : nor can I pay any attefttiofe'^ to what 
Mr. Courteoay says in his ^' Moral &nd Literary 
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Character of Dr. Johnson/' where he seems to 
think that Reynolds copied from the latter^ or ini- 
itated him, 

** To FaiDe's proud cliffy he bade our Raffaelle rise. 
Hence Reynolds' pen with Reynolds' pet^il yies.'' 

Mr. M^Cormick also asserts, that Burke w^6te 
•his letter in 1790, when he retired from the chafr; 
toit I trust that there is spiSfcient evidence al- 
ready adduced, to prove that those opinions are 
totally erroneous. 

EXTRACT OT A LETTER FROM S. BURKE, TO MR. 

MALONE. 

*' I have read over some part of the dif^courses 
with an unusual sort'of pleasure; partly because, 
being faded a Jittle in mry memory, they have a 
sort of appearance of novelty ; partly by reviving 
recollections mixed with melancholy and satisfac- 
tion. The Flemish Journal Ihad never seed b^- 
^fore. You trace in that, every where, the spirit 
of the discourses, supported by new examples. 
He is always the same man ; the same philoso* 
phical, the same artist^like critic, the same saga- 
cious observer, with the same minuteness, with- 
out the smallest degree of trifling.*' 
, Before I quit the subject of these discourses of 
Sir Joshua, I cannot refrain from giviug the opi- 
nion of the .Chevalier Mengs on them, whether 
because he had not the capacity to comprehend 
them, or from the effect of envy I oannot deter* 
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mine, but this Mengs says, *' That the book of 
the English Reynolds would lead youth into 
error^ because it abandons them to superficial 
principles, the only on^ known to that author/' 

This criticism from Mengs raised the choler of 
our English Poet, Cumberland, and he thus re- 
torts the charge to the great annoyance of the 
Chevalier Don Joseph Nicholas D^Azara, Spu^ 
Dish minister at Rome, and the editor of Mengs's 
manuscripts, also his adorer. 

^< If the genius of Mengs/' says Cumberlandj 
*' had been capable ,of producing a composition 
equal to that of the tragic and pathetic Ugolino, 
I am persuaded such a sentence as the above 
would never have passed his lips ; but flatteiy 
made him vain, and sickness rendered him peevish: 
he found himself in Madrid, in a country without 
rivals, and because the Arts had travelled out of 
his sight, he was disposed to think they existed 
no where but on his own palette. The time per- 
haps is at hand when our virtuosi will extend 
their route to Spain, and of these some one pra» 
bably will be found, who, regarding with just in- 
dignation the dogmatical decrees of Mengs, will 
take in hand the examination of his paintings^ 
which I have enumerated ; and we may then be 
told, with the authority of science, that his na* 
tlvity though so splendidly encased, . and covered 
with such care that the very winds of Heaven are 
not permitted to visit the face too roughly, would 
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have owed more to the cbrystal than it does, in 
some parts at least, had it been less transparent 
than it is ; that it discovers an abortive and puisne 
BapibinOi which seems copied from a bottle ; that 
Mengs was an artist who had seen much, and in- 
vented little ; that he dispenses neither life nor 
death to his 6gures ; excites no terror, rouses no 
passion, and risks no flights ; that by studying to 
avoid particular defects, he incurs general ones, 
and paints with tameness and servility ; that the 
^contracted scale and idea of a painter of miniatures, 
as which he was brought up, is to be traced in all, 
or most of his compositions, in which a finished 
delicacy of the pencil exhibits the hand of the 
artist, but gives no emanations of the soul of the 
master; if it is beauty it does not warm ; if it is 
sorrow it excites no pity : that, when the angel 
'announces the salutation to Mary, it is a messen- 
iper that has neither used dispatch in the errand, 
nor gface in the delivery ; that although Rubens 
was by one of his oracular sayings condemned to 
the ignominious dullness of a Dutch translator, 
Mengs was as capable of painting Rubens's adora- 
tion, as he was of creating the star in the East that 
ushered the Magi : but these are questions above 
my capacity ; I resign Mengs to abler^ critics, and 
Reynolds to better defenders ; well contented that 
posterity should admire them both, and well as- 
cmred that the fame of our countryman is esta^ 
blished beyond the reach of envy and detraction/' 
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I have given this long quotation frtMB Cumber^ 
land, because in my apprehension il contains a 
true and candid estimate of the talents of Mengs, 
of him who treats the works of Rubens and of 
Reynolds with contempt. Cumberland thus adds, 
** Yet Mengs is the author whom courtly preju- 
dice has put above comparison in Spain, whom 
not to admire is treason against the state, and 
whose worship is become canonical, a part almost 
of the orthodox idolatry of their religion/* 

We may be 'permitted to sum up our opinions 
of Reynolds' sentiments on art, and of ^ his mode 
of expressing them, by an anecdote, told me by 
the late Mr. Opie, that a friend of his, a clergy- 
man, declared to him, that he once delivered one 
of Sir Joshua's discourses, from the pulpit, as> a 
sermon, with no other alteration but in such words 
as jinade it applicable to morals instead of the fine 
arts ; which is a proof of the depth of his reason* 
ing, and of its foundation being formed qp, the 
principles of general nature. 

With respect to bis character as a man, to say 
that Sir Joshua was without faults, would be to 
bestow on him that praise, to which no human 
being can have a claim ; but when we consider 
the conspicuous situation in which he stood, it is 
surprizing to find that so few can be discovered 
in him : and certainly he possessed an equanimity 
of disposition very rarely to be met with in per- 
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sons whose pursuit is universal reputation, and 
who are attended aiid surrounded in their perilous 
journey by jealous competition. '* His native 
humility, modesty, arid candour never forsook 
him, even from surprize or provocation, nor was 
the least degree of arrogance or assumption visible 
to the most scrutinizing eye in any part of his 
conduct/' He was not annoyed by that fluctua- 
tion of idea and inconstancy of temper which pre- 
vent many with equal desire for fame from resolv- 
ing upon any particular plan, and dispose them to 
change it, even after they have made their election. 
He had none of those eccentric bursts of action, 
those fiery impetuosities which are supposed by 
the vulgar to characterize genius, and which fre- 
quently are found to accompany a secondary rank 
of talent, but are never conjoined with the first. 
His incessant industry was never wearied into de- 
spondency by miscarriage, nor elated into negli- 
gence by success. All nature and all art combined 
to form his academy. His mind was constantly 
awake, ever on the wing, comprehensive, vigorous, 
discriminating, and retentive. His powers of at-<- 
tention were never torpid. He had a strong turn 
and relish for humour in all its various forms, and 
very quickly saw the weak sides of things. Of 
the numerous characters which presented them- 
selves to him in the mixed companies in which 
he lived, he was a nice and sagacious observer, as 
I have had frequent occasion to remark. 

VOL. II. Y 
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" The Graces," says a certain author, •' after 
wandering to find a home, settled in the bosom of 
Addison/' I think such a compliment would be 
equally, if not more applicable to Sir Joshua ; for 
all he said or did was wholly unmixed with any 
of those inelegant coarsenesses which frequently 
stain the beauty of high exertions. There was a 
polish even in his exterior, illustrative of the geti- 
tleman and the scholar. His general manner, 
deportment, and behaviour, were amiable and pre- 
possessing ; his disposition was naturally courtly. 
He always evinced a desire to pay a due respect 
to persons in superior stations, and certainly con- 
trived to move in a higher sphere of society than 
any other English artist had done before him. 
Thus he procured for Professors of the Arts a 
consequence, dignity, and reception, which they 
had never before possessed in this country. In 
conversation he preserved an equable flow of spi- 
rits, which rendered him at all times a most de- 
sirable companion, ever ready to be amused, and 
to contribute to the amusement of others. He 
practised the minute elegancies, and, though lat- 
terly a deaf companion, was never troublesome.* 

Although easy and complying in his intercourse 
with the world, yet in his profession, having, by 
unremitting study, matured his judgment, he ne- 

— —————— ^^———11.— — I ■ ■ I ^i— — .Ml t I II ■ fc 

* His deafness, I have been informed^ first came upon him 
from a cold which he caught by his intense apjpllication in the 
winter season, in the unaired rooms of Rafiaelle in the Vatican, 
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▼er sacrificed his opinion to the casual caprices of 
his employers, and without seeming to oppose 
theirs, still followed his own. He had temper to 
bear with the defects of others, as well as capacity 
to understand their good qualities, and he pos- 
sessed that rare wisdom which consisted in a tho- 
rough knowledge, not only of the real value of 
things, but of the genius of the age he lived in, 
and of the characters and prejudices of those about 
him. 

Far from over-rating his own talents, he did not 
seem to hold them in that degree of estimation 
which they deservedly obtained from the public. 
In short, it may be safely said, that his faults were 
few, and that those were much subdued by his 
wisdom ; for no man had ever more reverence for 
virtue, or a higher respect for unsullied fame.* 



* Althongb at the yerj oatset of his career in life he gained 
both praise and flattery, yet he s^ill preserved his natural hu- 
mility. An instance of early tribute to his merit has fallen into 
my hands since the former part of these sheets were printed, writ- 
ten at the beginning of the year 1748, but which, although out 
of place, I am unwilling to omit, as it evidently shews the high 
estimation in which this greai painter was then held. 

** To Mr. Reynolds, on his having painted a very beautiful 
young lady in a bonnet and capudiin, which last was a kind of 
veil then much ia fiishion. 

" Vultus Dinaium labricus aspici.'' Hobacs* 

Whilst the original *s unknown, 

I still can call my heart my own ; 
Unhurt the copy view : 
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As to his person ; io his stature Sir Joshua 
Reynolds was rather under the middle ' size, of a 
florid complexion, roundish blunt features, and a 
lively aspect ; not corpulent, though somewhat 
inclined to it, but extremely active ; with man- 
ners uncommonly polished and agreeable. 

In conversation, his manner was perfectly na« 
tural, simple and unassuming. He most heartily 
enjoyed his profession, in which he was both for* 
tunate and illustrious ; and I agree with Mr. Ma* 
lone who says he appeared to him to be the hap- 
piest man he had ever known. He was thoroughly 
sensible of his rare lot in life and truly thankful 
for it ; his virtues were blessed with their full re- 
ward. 

It is a common, but a just observation, that 
virtue cannot exist where irregularity is present; 
and the converse is true as applied to Sir Joshua's 

Whilst thus the beauteons face you shade. 
And eyes too bright, by nature rnade^ 

Nor death, nor wounds ensue. 
Thus at the sun thro* nists we ga«e. 
Our sight from his enfeebling rays. 

The vapour dark securing ; 
But when no medium sei^eens his light. 
His beams are so seirerely bright 

The blaze there 's no enduring. 
Friend to your sex ! our thanks receive, 
'Tis owing to your art we live ; 

Ourselves unwounded find : 
Such charms were dangerous you knew. 
So o*er the piece a veil you threw 

In pity to mankind.'* 
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mode of life, \^hich was so regular as to produce 
correctness without degenerating into insipidity, 
or tediousness to his friends by unnecessary and 
troublesome precision* 

Rising at eight o'clock in general, he was ena- 
bled to retire from the breakfast table to his paint- 
ing room about ten, where, for an hour at least, 
he occupied himself in arranging the subordinate 
accessories in such of his works as he was then 
engaged in, or perhaps in preserving some new 
ideas by a sketch. 

The hours dedicated to his sitters were generally 
from eleven to four, but not with rigid attention, 
as he often gave a relaxation to his mind by re- 
ceiving the visits of particular friends* Yet upon 
the whole, his application was great, nay, in some 
measure, excessive ; for it is very true, as he him- 
self observed to Malone, that such was his love 
of his art, and such his ardour to excel, that he 
bad often, and during the greater part of his life, 
laboured as hard with his pencil, as any mechanic 
working at his trade for bread. 

Considering the hospitable elegance of his own 
table, and the number of his friends, it is not to 
be wondered at that his invitations to other tables 
were pretty numerous. Of these, however, he 
seldom accepted more than two in the week, dur- 
ing the winter. ; and though his regulated plan was 
to have his friends once at home during the same 
period, yet it frequently happened that his table 
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was filled much oftener by the most estimable 
and remarkable men in public life. In such cqm- 
panies, intellectual pleasures must be considered 
as the most important : yet neither he nor his 
friends disdained the good things which affluence 
could provide, and of course every elegance and 
every luxury were always to be found there in 
moderation. 

Mr. Malone draws the comparison between the 

character of Laelius as given by Mr. Melmoth, 

and Sir Joshua Reynolds, which seems in many 

y respects to be singularly similar, but too long for 

insertion ; here I shall only give the concluding 
part, which says — 

^^ In public estimation, in uniform success in 
life, in moderation in prosperity, in the the ap- 
plause and admiration of his contemporaries^ in 
simplicity of manners and playfulness of humour, 
in good sense and elegant attainments, in modesty 
and equability of temper, in undeviating integrity, 
in respect for received and long-established opi- 
nions, in serenity, cheerfulness, and urbanity, the 
resemblance must be allowed to be uncommonly 
striking and exact.'* 

As before observed. Sir Joshua had many pupils 
who resided for years under his roof. It is a sur- 
prizing fact, however, that scarcely any of their 
names have been heard of as painters* Mpst of 
them have pined in poverty and died in want, mi- 
serable to themselves, and a disgrace to the art. 
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To account for this seeming paradox many reasons 
may be assigned. First, the vast difficulties of 
the art of painting render its higher branches un- 
attainable to nine-tenths of those persons who 
profess, or pretend to study it : Secondly, Sir Jo- 
shua, never having received a well-founded educa- 
tion in the academies of art, was forced to make 
his own way by the strength of his genius and un- 
wearied industry : hence those excellencies which 
he possessed could not be imparted or taught to 
another, and what could be taught he did not suf- 
ficiently possess. It is art which the scholar is to 
learn, and not genius. Sir Joshua seems to have 
disdained the rules of art, and may be said to have 
snatched a grace beyond them. But the young 
painter who daubs because he fancies Sir Joshua 
daubed, is like the fool who purchased the lamp 
of Epictetus. The best reason that can be as- 
signed for his having a more enlarged notion of 
grace and greatness than his contemporaries is, 
that he had more information and understanding 
than they. A vulgar man may acquire what is 
termed cleverness, but cannot arrive at greatness ; 
which can only be attained by him, who unites 
general information with taste and feeling. 

Together with other various tributes to the 
memory of departed excellence, we must not omit 
the following extract from Mr. Sotheby's poetical 
epistle to Sir George Beaumont, in which the 
subject of our biography is so elegantly charac- 
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terized, and which has been published since his 
death* 

* Hail ! gnide and glory of the British School, 
Whose magic line gave life to every rule* . 
Reynolds ! thy portraits, trae to nature, glow'd. 
Yet o*er the whole ideal graces flowed ; 
While forth to sight the living likeness came, 
Souls touch'd hy genius, felt the higher aim. 
Here, where the public gaze a Siddons views. 
See fear and pity crown the Tragic muse. 
There, girt with flames, where Calp^ gleams afar. 
In dauntless Heathfield hail the god of war. 
Painter of grace ! Love gave to thee alone, 
Corregio*s mjelting line, ivith Titian's tone. 
Bade Beauty wear all forms that breathe delight. 
And a new charm in each attract the sight : 
Here a wild Thai's wave the blazing brand. 
There yield her zone to Captd's treach'rous hand ; 
An empress melt the pearl in Egypt's bowl. 
Or a sly gypsey read the tell tale soul. 
Painter of passion ! horror in thy view 
Poar'd the wild scenes that daring Shakspeare drew ; 
When the fiend scowl'd on Beaufort's bed of death. 
And each weird hag 'mid lightnings hail'd Macbeth. 

Thee Dante led to Famine's murky cave ; 
** Round yon mute father hear his children rave; 
Behold them stretch'd beneath his stony eye. 
Drop one by one, and gaze on him, and die ; 
So strain each starting ball in sightless stare, 
And each grim feature fix in stern despair." ■ 

No earth-born giant struggling into size, 
Stretch'd in thy canvass, sprawls before our eyes ; 
The mind applies its standard to the scene. 
Notes, with mute awe, the more than mortal mien. 
Where boundless genius brooding o'er the whole. 
Stamps e'en on babes sublimity of souK 
Whether, where terror crowns Jove's infant brow. 
Before the God-head aw'd Olympus bow. 
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Or in yon babe, th* Herculean streng^th upholds 

Th* enormous snakes, and slacks their leng^th'ning folds ; 

Or while, from Heaven, celestial Grace descends. 

Meek on his knees the infant Samuel bends, 

lifts his clasp'd hands, and as he glows in prayer. 

Fixes in awful trance his eye on air. 

Yet not fair forms, by Reynolds* hand designed. 
No, nor his magic pen that paints the mind ; 
That pen, which erst on charmed Ilyssus' shore 
Th' exulting Graces to their Plato bore. 
When Fancy wove, for Truth, her fairest flow'rs ; 
And Wisdom communed with the Muse's bow'rs; 
Not these suffice ' — . * 

Little remains now to add, only, that in the 
year 179^ that fine collection of pictures of the 
ancient masters, which Sir Joshua bad so judi- 
ciously amassed, actually fetched the sum of 
10,319^ 2*. 6d. ; whilst, in the succeeding 
year, various historical and fancy pictures of his 
own painting, accompanied by some unclaimed 
portraits, were sold for 4,505/. I8«. ; these sums 
were independent of his most valuable collection 
of prints and drawings, which since that have 
come to the hammer. 

To the account of his death, I have nothing to 
add. The following notice was given at the time 
of the sale of his own works in the daily papers, 
and may to many readers be interesting. 



/ 
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SALE OF SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS^S 

PICTURES. 



^ These invaluable remains of the great master 
of the British School are 199 in number, portraits 
finished and unfinished — sketches and historical 
compositions, studies, &c. affording a complete 
view of his progressive merits, from his first rude 
beginnings to a degree of excellence which we 
may reasonably conjecture will not speedily be 
equalled. 

" Mr. Greenwood's Room yesterday afforded 
also a secondary pleasure, which the moralist will 
best appreciate. Those living artists who have 
done most honour to their great and illustrious 
leader, attended with fond delay, to behold, for 
the last time together, his numerous and fascinat- 
ing progeny. 

" The magnets of the morning were — 
The Death of Dido, Cupid and Psyche, 
The Infant Moses, The Theory of theArts, 

The Duke& Duchess Mrs. Robinson, 

of Hamilton, C. Greville, 

St. John, And abeginningof Puck, 

Hope nursing Love, Ugolino, a head, &c. &c. 
Various spirited sketches of large pictures, and a 
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more splendid example of taste and brilliant co- 
louring than any gallery of a single artist can ex- 
hibit. 

** It is no pleasing reflection, that the majority 
of the portraits consists of pictures by which the 
sitteifs hoped a kind of protracted existence, and 
which the parsimony and ingratitude of their heirs 
never redeemed, by paying up the remainder of 
the artist's price/' 

This seems to have been written merely with a 
view to assist the sale ; but as it contains some in- 

r 

formation, I was unwilling to omit it. 

It may seem superfluous to cotemporary read- 
ers to mention that in the year 1813a Commemo- 
ration of his talents was celebrated by the " Bri- 
tish Institution," in which they were most libe- 
rally aided by the patriotic kindness of a consider- 
able part of the possessors of specimens of Sir Jo- 
shua Reynolds's pencil ; a most brilliant collec- 
tion of his works being thus exhibited at the 
rooms of the institution, late the Shakspeare Gal- 
lery. , 

The highest compliment that was ever paid to 
Sir Joshua or his works was by a gentleman, not 
a connoisseur in art ;' who, when he saw the ex- 
hibition of this painter's works, together in a mass, 
said that it had raised his idea of mankind, and 
gave him a better opinion of the world than he 
had ever before conceived. This was a pure sen- 
timent of the heart. 
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It must be very gratifying to those who revere 
the memory of Sir Joshua to reflect, that so attrac- 
tive were the excellencies of his works, without 
the aid of any newspaper paragraphs, &c. that the 
exhibition of them brought a very handsome sum 
of money to the proprietors of the rooms, and also 
raised the credit of the British School of Art : and 
we may rejoice to find, that this scheme having 
been so liberally encouraged by the people in ge- 
neral, the same project will be pursued, so that 
for a very small price to each individual, the pub- 
lie at large may view with patriotic exultation the 
admirable labours of their late illustrious painters, 
who have conferred lasting honour on their 
country. 

It is also to be remarked of such exhibitions, if 
thus amply patronized by the nation, that the profits 
from them, managed with skill and prudence, will 
enable the projectors of the scheme to lend a help- 
ing hand to forward the polite arts of England. 

Carlo Maratti used to say, that he considered 
himself as the heir of the Carracchi, and therefore 
demanded the high prices for his works which his 
great predecessors ought to have been paid, but 
could not obtain. 

In like manner, the large sum received from ex- 
hibiting the works of those lamented, excellent 
painters, our compatriots, if bestowed with judg- 
ment on the living artists, will thus constitute 
them heirs of their unrewarded predecessors. 
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But at the same time it should be remembered 
what J. J. Rousseau says upon this subject, and 
which has but too much truth io it. His obser- 
vation is — That so many establishments in favour 
of the arts, only hurt them ; by indiscreetly mul- 
tiplying the subjects, we confound them ; true 
merit remains smothered in the crowd, and the 
honours due to the most skilful are always be- 
stowed on the most intriguing. 

True talents, true genius, have a certain sim- 
plicity, which renders them less unquiet, less rest- 
less, less ready to shew themselves, than an appa- 
rent and false talent, which we take for the true ; 
and which consists only in a vain desire to shine, 
without the requisites for insuring success. 

If this work descend to posterity, though not so 
lasting as his fame,. it may be proper that I should 
here close these Memoirs with also noticing, that 
in the room in which his works were exhibited 
the company dined, at its opening — a dinner 
highly honoured by the presence of the Prince 
Regent, numerous nobility, and eminent artists 
-*— a small whole length model of this great painter 
was placed at the head of the room, and accom- 
panied by the following inscription from the pen 
of R. P. Knight, Esq. 

'^ Joshua Reynolds 

Pictorum sui seculi facile principi, 

£t splendore et commissuris Colorum, . 

Alternis vicibus Luminis et Umbras 
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Sese mutuQ excitantiuoiy 

Vix uUi Veterum secundo ; 

Qui, cum summa artis, gloria modeste uteretur, 

£t morum suavitate et vitae eleganti& 

Perinde commendaretur ; 

Artem etiam ipsam, per orbem terrarum, 

Languentur et prope inter mortuam 

Exeroplis egregie venustis suscitavit, 

Praeceptis exquisite conscriptis illustravit 

Atque emendationem et expolitiorem, 

Posteris exereendam tradidit ; 

Laudem ejus fautores et atnici 

^ Hanc effigiem posuerunt. 

MDCCCXIII. 



To Sir Joshua Reynolds 

Confessedly the first artist of his time ; 

Scarcely inferior to any of the Ancients, 

In the splendor and combination of colours, 

In the alternate succession of light and shade, 

Mutually displaying each other : 

Who, whilst he enjoyed with modesty the first 

honours of his Art, 

Was equally commended 

For the suavity of his manners and the elegance 

of his mind ; 
Who restored, foy his highly beautiful models. 
The Art itself, languishing and almost extin- 
guished 
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In every part of the world ; 
Who illustrated it by the admirable precepts 
contained 
In his writings, 
And transmitted it in a correct and refined state 
To be cultivated by posterity ; 
The friends and admirers of his Talents 
Have raised this monument, 
1S13. 
The late display of the labours of this deceased 
ornament of Britain having been thus detailed, I 
have nothing further to observe but that the mo- 
nument to tbememory of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
executed by Mr. Flaxman, is now erected in St. 
Paul's Cathedral, and makes one of the four 
statues which are placed near the choir ; the others 
being those of Dr. Johnson, SirWiLLiAu Jones, 
and Mr. How ah d. 
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APPENDIX 



MEMOIR OF WILLIAM GANDY. 



I \ 



As there is no record of this William Gandy 
preserved in any manner but what he has formed 
for himself by his pictures, which being without 
his name marked on them are known but to few, 
and thus will soon be wholly unknown, I cannot 
resist the impulse of preserving the small record 
which tradition gi^eis of him as a just tribute to 
his memory before it is too late, and thus be lost 
for ever. This must be an excuse for the adding 
of a subject which at first sight may seem uncon- 
nected with our present plan ; but will have this 
good effect, at least, that by pointing him out as 
one admired both by Sir Joshua Reynolds, and Sir 
Godfrey Kndler (in whose time he lived), it may- 
be' the means of preserving many of his works 
which otherwise might have beeq destroyed by 
those ignorant of their merit. 

VOL. II. z 
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'William Ganpy was an itinerant painter in 
the county of Devon, wfiere he lived and died ; 
but it is uncertain whether he was a native of that 
'County. He wa«» the soik oi James Gandy, of 
whom Pilkington in his Dictiomry of the Painters 
gives the following account : 



4t 



James Gandy^ painted portrait. 
*' Died 1689, aged 70. 



^' This* painter, although he was a very able 
artist, is but little known ; he was born in the year 
161 9s and instructed by Yaadyke^ai^ his works 
are a sufficient proof of the signal improyement he 
received from the precepts and example of thai 
great master. 

*^ The. cause of his 1>6ing so totally unknowfli 
was bis; b^ng brought into Ireland, by the old 
Duke of Osmond, and retained io his service: aod 
as Ireland was at that time in a very unsealed 
condition^, the merit aod nMmoty of this master 
woiuld have been entirely unnoticetH ^ some. of 
his performances^ which still sobsisA, had not pce^ 
served him from oblivion^ Theoe. are. at th]» time 
in Ireland many portraits painted by him of mAk** 
meaand persons of fortune^ which are; very litfek 
inferior to Veadyke^ either for expresfiioD%. colouV* 
ingi or dignity ; and sevenal; of his^ copies d&»T 
Vandyke, which were in the Ormond collection 
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at Kilkenny, were sold for opiginaV paintings^ of 
Vandyke." 

Thus mucfr is related of the fether by Pilking- 
toD, whaseems ta hav« known nothing of WiHiam 
tbe son ; a; circumstanee not much to be wonder* 
ed at, as William's^ little feme bad seldom^ parsed 
the limits of the county in which* He resrided ; and 
where he spent his life in a state of indigence 
most truly pitiable, if a great part of it did not de-* 
serve to be considered as much his^ own fault, a^ 
his misfortune 

He was a man of a most untraetable dislpositioB', 
Tery res^otful, of unbounded pride, and ir^ the lat- 
ter part of his life botb idle affd kiturio^is ; of 
which I remember to have heard many instance^ 
from my father, who knew him, and whose por- 
trait he painted when a child. 

He was at all times totally careless of bis* repu- 
tation as a painter ; and more particularly so if 
any thing happened in the course of his business^ 
to displease him* He was once employed to paint 
the portrait of a Mr. John Valiack, an apothecary 
of Plymouth, who had amassed a large fortune in 
that town ; and as Gaudy always attended at tho 
bouses of his employers to execute his work (kav- 
utg no room of his own fit to receive a sitter), be 
expected^ of course, to be invited to dinner (which 
was not the least of his gratiftcations), concluding 
he should be well entertiained by his patron ; bqt 
4inforta|iately for Gandy, it was Mr. Vallack's 

z 9 
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custom lo have a certain fixed dinner for each day 
of the week, and by ill luck it happened to be a 
Satnrday when the portrait Was begun, and. the 
dinner on that day was nothing more than pork 
and peas, to the utter mortification and disap- 
pointment of the Artist, who' at his return to his 
lodgings vented his rage in curses on his employ- 
er's meanness, and not having good nature enough 
to be thoroughly reconciled: to hinoi afterwards, 
totally n^lected the picture. This anecdote is 
certified by the performance itself which I have 
seen, and a very indifferent performance it is. 

Another instance which I shall give, discovers 
a singular display of pride and poverty. 

He wavS invited, together with a friend of his, to 
visit Sir William Carew, at Anthony HLouse,wbich 
is on the other side of the River Tamer, and at 
such a distance from Plymouth, where they lived, 
that it was nearly impossible for them to return to 
their home on the same day, and in consequence 
they were to sleep at Sir William's : but it hap- 
pened that the house at that time was so crowded 
with visitors, that there was a necessity for Gandy 
and his friend to content themselves with one bed 
between them. This seemed to mortify Gaudy's 
pride at the moment ; and they were no sooner re* 
tired to their chamber than he began to give free 
vent to his ill humour, in curses on the indignity 
thus offered them, by treating two gentlemen (to 
use his own term) in isuch a manner, and not al-^ 
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lotting to each of them a separate chamber. Not- 
withstanding all the reasons which were offered 
to him, from the necessity of the case, as the house 
was at that time so filled with guests, nothing 
that could be urged was sufficient to appease the 
rage of . Gandy ; and of this the secret and real 
cause was now about to transpire, for on taking off 
his clothes to go to bed, it evidently appeared 
that) instead of proper linen, he had two shirts on 
(if such might be called shirts), both of which were 
in such a ruinous and tattered condition, such a 
mere bundle of rags, that out of the two it would 
have been impossible to realize half a one fit for 
wear. 

His portraits (for I believe he never painted any 
thing else) are slight and sketchy, and show more 
of genius than labour; they indeed demonstrate 
facility^ feeling, and nice observation, as far as 
concerns the head ; but he was so idle and so un- 
ambitious that the remainder of the picture, ex- 
cept sometimes the hand, was commonly copied 
from some print after Sir Godfrey Kneller. 

It is evident that there must have been some 
period of his life when he pursued his profession 
with assiduity and energy, which alone could 
have gained him the facility of practice that he 
possessed ; but in the latter part of his life he could 
never be induced to paint at ail, unless driven to 
it by mere want ; and he had no sooner acquired 
a little money than it was as quickly gone in lux- 
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urious feeding) wbicb s«eMed to |>e bis geeat pis* 
sioQ. 

There is little reason to doubt tbat be mlgbt 
b^ve bieen the greatest painter of bis time, had be 
not been bis own greatest enemy. 

There is no portrait of himself existing tb«t I 
ever beard of, and when, bow, or where he died 
or was buried, I never knew, but most probably 
at Exeter, as tbat city was chiefly the place of his 
residence. 

He came to Plymouth about the year 17i4i and 
was then a maa advanced in years. My |;rai!id« 
father was a great friend to him ; but Gandy quit* 
ted Plymouth much in his debt, departing secretly 
and leaving only a few old books and prints behind 
him. 

I have seen in Devonshire several very fine 
heads of his painting, particularly one of the Rev. 
John Gilbert, Capon of the cathedral of Exeter, 
and vicar of St. Andrew's, Plymouth, and &ther 
of the archbishop of York, of that name : it is less 
than life, and has been engraved by Vertue for the 
volume of Sermons, published by Mr. Gilbert. 
There is also a fine portrait of the Reverend Na- 
thaniel Harding, at tbat time a famous dissenting 
preacher of Plymouth ; this picture was painted 
by the desire of my father's mother, and given by 
her to the daughter of Mr. Harding, after bis 
death, ' * 



«» 
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There IS Kk^wise a portrait of one Tobias Lang- 
ton of Exeter, reanirkaWy fine. Sir Godfrey 
KneSkr, ivho was once at Exeter, by chance saw 
this pfctore^and with Mtonishtnent inquired who 
wa!s t$ie artist capable of having painted it, and 
when toM tt was by 'a painter of that city who was 
in great poverty, he exclaimed ** Good God ! why 
does he bury his talents in the country when he 
ought immediately to come to London, where hi^^ 
merit would soon be known and properly re^^ 
warded ?*' 

One of my father wh^ a child of four years of 
age is equally excellent.— -One of my father^ 
motheris likewise extremely fine, although Gandy, 
from his ill nature, was quarrelling with her the 
wliole time he was painting it. The drapery of 
this picture is painted in a slovenly manner from 
a pnnt after Kneller; but there is a hand in it very 
finely executed. 

There are also a great many of his pictures scat* 
tered about Devonshire and Cornwall ; some very 
fine and many more good for nothing, though the 
worst of them still look like the careless produce 
tions of a good painter ; but the draperies were 
always so entirely neglected by him, that this very 
nfiuch conduces to destroy the general efiect of the 
picture. He seemed never to have thought of 
feme, but only bow to get rid of his work, that he 
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might the soouer receive the money, which was 
not above two guineas a bead. 

He wished to have it supppsed that he was the 
natural son of the great Duke of Ormond, who 
was afterwards banished, and always insinu^ed 
that he had some secret reasons for not appearing 
publicly in London.; whether this was really the 
case, or. whether be: only hoped to give himself 
importance by his mysterious speeches, I cannot 
determine. 

I have learnt these particulars from my fiitber, 
whose family. had opportunities of being well ac- 
quainted with Gaudy's history, in <;qQsaquqnce of 
his. having resided a longitiine.in tbf3 bouse of my 
grand&tber> wbo adooired bisitale^tis, and ^teemed 
him as the greates.! artist, pf his tiji;ne.: : ^ , 
. I: have seen a poFtrait.by Gandy?s, father (of 
WJ>Qm: Pilkington sp)e^k9)of the Duke of Oraoond ; 
it is in the possession of the Earl of Leicester, and 
tbis, as it .was of his patron, may. be s^uppos^ one 
of -bis best performances ; if so, I mu^t give the 
preference in ability to the son ; for though this 
portraitiis fiJiiabed with mucbi <nore care than any 
by the yiouiiger Ga;ndy, yet it is very far from dis- 
covering 90 m\kch genius. 

It isxemarkftble that t be drapery in this portrait 
is. so exactly similar to that which we so often find 
ip Vandyke's pictures, that it confirms Pilkiogton's 
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supposition. of Gandy, the. father, having been the 
assistant of Vandyke, and almost proves him to 
have frequently painted those parts in the pictures 
of that celebrated painter. 

It appears to me to be highly probable that this 
James Gandy, the father, was a native of Exeter, 
as the son made choice of it for his place of resi- 
dence, and also because that it is a well known 
name and family still remaining in that city. We 
find the name also in Prince's " Worthies of 
Devon.*' 

I cannot close the memoir of this man without 
noticing how much it proves that the greatest abi- 
lities may become totally useless to the possessor, 
and lost to the world at large, if not directed by 
virtue and industry : for the lives of such persons, 
as they exhibit an example of the distresses to 
which idleness and want of moral principles may 
expose men of parts, may be an useful lesson to 
the rising generation, and prove a more powerful 
persuasive to industry, economy, and the right 
use of great talents, than the most laboured argu- 
ment ; and as Johnson so exquisitely expresses 
it— 

'' Those who, in confidence of superior capaci- 
ties or attainments, disregard the common maxims 
of life, should be reminded, that nothing will sup- 
ply the want of prudence ; and that negligence 
and irregularity long continued, will make know- 
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ledge liseiess, wit tidiculoiis, imd ^niug cDotenifh- 

The iexample of Sir Josfaua Reynoys is a«i il- 
lustrious contrast to this, xrhere we see that gKat 
dfatUities, ^itiited to nrirtuei, have raised for htm an 
everlasting raoaamem of fame» 



LIST 
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HISTORICAL AND FANCY SUBJECTS, 

TOGETHER WITH 80M£ OF THE 

MOST ILLUSTRIOUS AND EMINENT PORTRAtTS, 



SZECOTED BT 



SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 



Subjects, 



Fossessor$M 



Angel contemplating the Cross^ be-N 

queathed to ^ ^"^« of Pordand 

Ascension 



Prices, EngraV€rt^ 

Gnineaft* 



Calling of Samuel 
Do. do. 
Do. Ho. 
Do. do. 






Duke of Rutland 
Duke of Dorset 
Earl of Darnley 
C. Long, Esq. 



Cornelia & her Children (Lad j^ Cockbum) 
Cauldron Scene in Macbeth • Mr. Boydell 



Cardinal Beaufort 



•! 



Do. now Earl of 
Egremont. 



1 



Dionysius the Areopagite ... 
Death of Dido: for Mr. Bryant . Marchs. Thomond 
Holy Family : 500/. to Macklin^ sold to Lord Gwydir 
Hercules strangling the Serpents • Empress of Russia 
Infant Hercules in Cradle Earl Fit^william 

Infant Moses in the Bulrushes . Duke of Leeds 

Infant Jupiter • . . Duke of Rutland 

King Lear .... Marchs. Thomond 

Nativity: for New College window Duke of Rutland 
St. John*, for New College window Marchs. Thooiond 

Do. . . . . — Willet,Esq. 

St. Michael slaying the Dragon : Copy ^ 

from Guido . . . ) ^^r^^^^' Thomond 



100 Dean, 1788 
50 J. R. Smith, 1783 
75 Delatre, 1784 
C. Knight, 179:2 
C. Wilkins, 1791 
1000 Thew 

c CarolineWatson, 

Jenner, 1776 
200 Grozer 
700 W. Sharp, 1794^ 
1500 Hodges, Walker 
150 Do. do. 1793 
125 J.Dean,1786,1791 
100 Smith, 1775 

'Marchi & Sliarp, 
1783 
1200 Earlom 



i 



150 Grozer, 1784 



J 
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LIST OF PAINTINGS 



Sulyuli. PetietMors, 

School of Athens, from Raflfaelle : Copy Do. 
Do. travestied: now atStrafifkn, in ^ 

IrelMd . . .(JHe.,7,Es,. 

Ugolino and Children in the Dungeon Duke of Dorset 

Virgin and Child : left unfinished J. Bannister, £&q. 

Do. do. • . . Earl of Egremont 

Young Uanmbaly a boy in armour 



Prtres. Bmgrmeen^ 

Gi 



400 Dixon 
65 



C. Townlcj, 1792 



Ariadne • . • W. Locke, Esq. 

Bacchante, portrait of Mad. Baccelli Duke of Dorset 

Do. . . - . Sir W. Hamilton 

Bacchus, portrait of Master Herbert Lord Porchester 
Beggar Boy, with Child & Cabbage-nets Duke of Durset 
TheBird .... . ' . 

Boy laughing 
Boy with a Dog 

Do. in a Turkish Dress 

Do. with Drawing in his Hand 

Do. with Portfolio 

Do. praying: since sent to France 

Do. eating Grapes • 



— Bromwell, Esq. 



.35 DougHty,1779 
J. a. Smith, 1764 

50 Do. Do. 

75 Smith, 1776 
Hodges 
J. Dean 

50 

Dean - 
Do.i778 
50 
50 
50 



Do. reading 
Do. ' Do. 



Duke of Dorset 

Earl of Warwick 

Mr. Chamier 
K Sir J. F. Leicester, Bart. > Spilsbury 
^ late Mr. Shelley's 3 

. Sir H. Englefield 35 Hodges 

{ Sir J. F. Leicester, Bt. froml 
Coll. of Judge Harding ^ 



Smith, 1788 



Boy's School : heads of two Master I 
* Gawlers . . . " * 

Captive : has been called Cartouche, &c.Rev. W. Long 80 Smith,177T&Dns 

Captain of Banditti • . . J. Crewe, Esq. 35 

Careful Shepherdess ... Eiia. Judkiiis,1775 

Cardinal Virtues, and four others : forlur i.- »«. j i? • . «9o« 

' . J Marchioness Tbomond Facias, 1781 

the New College Window ' 

Caelia (Mrs: Collyer) lamenting her^ 

Sparrow . . J Gen. Gw,n 

Charity : for New College window 

Circe .... SirC.Bunbury 35 

Children in the Wood . Lord Palmerstone 50 J. Watson, 177f 

Child with Angels . . . Duke of Leeds 



J. Watson 
Facltts, 1781 
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Possessors, 



S. Rogers, Esq. 
Eart of Aylesford 
Dpke of Dorset 

"tliOrd Bdringdon 



} 



H.R.H. Prince Regent 
J. Crewe, Esq. 



J-C. Long, Esq. 
S. Rogers, Esq. 



Sul^ects. 

Child sleeping 

Do. do. 

Coroic Muse (Mrs. ASingdon) 

Cleopatra dissolving the Pearl (Kitty 

Fisher) . 

Continence of Scipio . 

Conway Casile, a Landscape 

Covent Garden Cupid 

Cottagers, from Thomson, for Mnck 
lin*s Gallery . • 

Count La Lippe : portrait 

Master Crewe as Henry VIII. 

Cupid and Psyche (Miss Greville and 

brother 

Do. do. 

Cupid in the Clouds . 

Cupid sleeping 

Cymon and Iphigenia: the last fancy % , «,, . 

^ . ^ ^ ..oTiJ Marchs. Thomond 

piece ever executed by Sir Josliua } 

Diana (Lady Napier) ... 

Do. (Duchess of Manchester) 

Edwin : from Beattie*s Minstrel 

Faith: for New College window 

Family of the Duke of Marlborough • 

Fortitude : for new College window • 

Fortune teller (Lord and Lady Spencer) .Duke of Marlborough 

Garrick between Tragedy and Co-^ 

medy: sold to J. J. Angerstein, > Earl of Halifax 

Esq. for 250 guineas . . ^ 

Garrick, as Kitely .... 
Mr. and Mrs. Garrick sitting on a gar- ^ 

den seat, and Garrick reading to ^Hon.T. Fitzmaurice 150 

her t • • 



Prices, Engravers, 

Ouioeas. 

Doughtj, 1780 



Sherwin 
Fisher 

W. Birch, 1790 
Dean, 1779 

Bartolozzi, 1784 



Duke of Leeds 



Smith, 1776 

• ■ 

250 Mac Ardell, 1762 

Dean 
Do. 1778 

F. Harwood 

tr. Watson 

55 

Facius, 1787 

700 

Do. Do. 
Sherwin 
/" T. Watson 
SOO*S and 

Fisher, 1762, &c. 
Finlavson, 1769 
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Girl with Bird's- nest . 

Do. with Bird-cage • 

Do. with Muff 

Do. with Cat (Ftlina) 

Do. with Kitten 

Do. drawing (Miss Johnson) 



N. Desenfans, Esq. 
Duke of Dorset 
Marchs. Thomond 



Jenner 



i N. Desenfans, Esq. now | ^^j.^^^^ ^^^ 
t Sir J. F. Leicester, Bt. > 



Marchs. Thomond 



Bartolozzi, 1787 
Grozer, 1790 
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Girl leantftgon a Pedestftl 

Do. laaghing 
Gyp9ey Fortntt»*teller 

Do. . • 



Fa$teuors. 

Vise. Palmentone 
Ettrl of Lonsdale 
Duke of Dorset 
Marchs. Thomond 






Heory Hope, Esq. 
Lord Holland 
Marchs. Thomond 

• » 

3, Harman, Esq. 
Lord Palmeistono 



Gleaners (Mrs.Macklin and Miss Potts) Mr. Macldin 
Heads of Angels : study from aaughter J j^^ ^ Gordon 

of Lord William Gordon . 
Hebe (Miss Meyer) 

Do. (Mrs. Musters) 
Hopfe nursing Love 

Do. . • 

Do* . . ■ 

Hope : for New College Window 
Innocence 

Infant Academy : bequeathed to 
Juno (Lady Blake) • • • . 

Justfce : for New College wmdow 
Lady Sarah Bunbury sacrificing to the > g. « Bnnborv 

Graces • . . . ' 

Lady with Flowers . • • . 

L'Allegro (Mrs. Hale) • . LordHarewood 

Landscape . • • • Earl of Aylesford 

Do. View from Richmond Villa 
Lesbia .... Duke of Dorset 

Lord Sidney & Col, Ackland, asArchersEarl of Caernarvon 
Love untying the Zone of Beauty : 



called the Snake in the Grass 
Do. Do. 
Do. Do. a present to 

Original Design for Do. 
Madona . 



I Earl of Carysfort 






. prince Potemkin 
• Henry Hope, Esq. 

^ Sir J. F. Leicester, Bt. 
' I WesUirs Gallery 



GoiiiMil. 

75 Baldry 

850 Sberwin 

300 

100 

Fisfaer&Jacobi,1780 
J. R. Smith, 1799 
150 

bo. 1777 
Fisher, 1771 
Facius, 1781 
Qrozer, 1788 
Hayward 
J. Dixon, 1771 
Facius, 1781 

Fisher 

IJo. 

Watson, &c. 
50 

Jones and fiireh 
75 Bartolozzj, 1788 

200 J. R. Smith, 1787 
100 



from 



! 



Blackmore 



Marchioness Townshend, Mrs. Gar--v 

dener, and Hon. Mrs. Beresibrd, >Lord Mountjoy 

decorating a Term of Hymen 

Melancholy (Miss Jones) . • 

The Blackguard Mercury • . . • 

Miranda (Hon. Mrs. Tollemache) and J ^ j ^ jy 
Caliban . . . jx.«ir*mj./y 



450 T. Watson 



Dean, 1777 
J.Jones, 1785 
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Subfectt. 



Possasorh 



Trkeu Engraven, 

Guineas. 



Count d'Adh«mar 50 Jones, 1780 



Muscipula, Giri-iritb Moase-frap 

Njrmph (Mrs. Hw^ley) and young . ^^^j ^^ ^^^^^^^^ 

Bacchus . • . .) 

Nymph and Boy « . • J. J. Angerstein, Esq, 

Old Man's Head . , . — £dridge> Esq. 

Do. reading a Ballad • • Duke of Rutland 

jdbaai, the Native of Otaheite « J. W. Steers, Esq. 

Oxford Windovr (a general plate) ... • 

Pouting Girl • « • . CHardingC; Esq. 

Prudence: far New College window 
Puck,fromMidsummerNighi'8Dream: j g j^^g^^^ j.^^ 

done for Alderman Boydell • > 
Resignation, from Goldsmith's De-y 

serted Village (White, the Pa- > Marchs. Thomond 

viour) . . , .^ 

Robinette (Hon. Mxs» Tollemache) 

Shepherd Boy 



Earl ofLousdale 
Lord Irwin 



Do. do. 
Shepherdess with a Lamb 
Shepherd and Shepherdesses . 
Mrs. SiddoQS as the Tragic Muse 

St. Agnes (Mrs. Qiiarrington) 



Marchs. Thomond 

Do. 

Do. 
W. Smith, Esq. 

R. P. Knight, Esq. 



J. Watson 
Okey 

Jacobi, 1777 
£arlom< 

Faciufl, 1781 
100 Schiavonetti 

T. WaUon, 1772 

J. Jones, 1787 
_ ( Barnard, Spils- 
i bury, 17^8 

J. Grozer, 1784 

700 Hayward, 1787 
^^f Chambers, 1787 
<>Bettelini 



JSt. Cecilia (Mrs. Sheridan and two ) . , •^. , . 

,.. p , . > R, B. SheridaD, Esq. 150 Dickmsoa, 17TS 

St. George (Francis Duke of Bed- 7 

ford and Brothers) . .J * 

St. John (Master Wynne, now Sir ) 

Watkyn Williams) , .> ' . * 

Stnunrberry Girl . . . Earl of Carysfurt 



V. Green, 1778 

J. Dean, 1776 
50 T. Watson, 1774 



Studious Boy . 

Bart. 

Thais .... Mr. Greville 

Temperance : for ^ew College window 

Theory of Painting . . , Royal Academy 

Do^ do. . . . Marchs. Thomond 

Do. do. , . .J. Hughes, Esq. 

Triumph of Truth (Dr. Beattie) , Mrs. Glennie . 



-P. Metcalfe, Esq. now^ 
.< Sir J. F. Leicester^ > Dean, 1777, Smith 



F. Bartalozzi,1792 
Facius, 1787 
J. Grozer, 1785^ 



J.Watson, 1775 
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LIST OF PAINTINGS BY 



Subjects, 



Posiesiors, 



Prices* Engravers, 

Onineas. 



Two Groupes of celebrated Charac- . DjUejaDti Society 

ters done for the . 5 

Tuccia, the Vestal Virgin, from Gre- 1 ^^ Macklin 

^ory^s Ode to Meditation ^ 

Venus chiding Cupid for ""'ng Ac-l j.^^, ^^ j.^^^,^^^^^ 

counts . . >J 

Venus do. bequeathed to the . £. of Upper Ossory 

Bo. do. painted for Sir B. Boothby Sir T. Bernard 
Venus, and Boy piping . . J« J. Angersteio, Esq. 250 

Una, from Spenser (Miss Beauclerck) Marchs. Thomond T. Watson, 1783 

Wang-y-Tong, a Chinese Boy . Duke of Dorset 70 



300 

100 Bartolozzi, 1784 
J.R.Collyer,178e 



Archbishop Markham, of York 

• Robinson, primate of Ireland 

M Burke, of Tuam 

Admiral Barrington . 
■■ Boscawen 

]M(rs. Abington 
Bishop Percy, of Dromore 
mu ■ Shipley, of St. Asaph 
' Newton, of Bristol 

Joseph Barretti 
Archibald Bower 
Edmund Burke 

Do. do. 
Mr. Ghauncey 
Count Belgioso 
Colonel Tarleton 
Countess of Berkeley 
' Carlisle . 



■* Cornwallis 

- Coventry 

- Essex* . 

- Harrington 

- Hyndford 

- Northumberland 

- Pembroke and Son 



Lord Boringdon 



Abp. of Canterbury 
Mrs. Piozzi 



— Carter, Esq. 



Fisher&Watsonl778 
Houston, 1765 
J. R. Smith, 1784 
Earlom, 1780 
Mac Ardell, 1757 
Judkins, 1772 
Dickinson, 1775 
Smith, 1777 
Watson, 1775 
Hat-dy, 1794 
Faber 

J. Watson, 1771 
Hardy, 1780 
Caroline Watson 
Jacobi 

J. Smith, 1782 
Mac Ardell, 1757 
J. Watson, 1773 

Do. 1771 

Do. 
Mac Ardell 
V. Green, 1780 
Mac Ardell 
Houston, 1759 
Dixon 
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Portraits, 

Two Miss Crewe • 

First Dake of Cumberland 

Late. Dnke of Cumberland 

Dake of Bedford, two Brothers, and 

Miss Veroon .. 
Duke of Devonshire 
GtOQccster 

■ Marlborough 
■ ■ ■ Orleans • 

York 

Honourable Miss Darner 
Dr. Charles Barney • 
•— John Hawkesworth 
— - Lucas . • 

— W. Robertson 
— • Joseph Warton • . 
Dochess of Ancaster • . 

Do.. . ' .. 

Duchess of Buccleugh . 

■ Cumberland 

■ ■ ■ Devonshire 

■ ■ Gloucester 
■ ■ GordoQ 

■ - ■ ■ ■■' " Rutland (Dowager 
Samuel Dyer 
£arl of Albemark 

■ Abercom 
.. Bath 

■ II ' Bristol (Aogustos) 
■ ■ Carlisle 

■■ ■!' I I Dalkeith • 
— — Dartmou^ . , 
— r- Gower 

Maii86eld 

Moira . . 

Pembroke • 

Rothes 

Strafford 
Mks. Fitifaerber t 
Samuel Foote - • 

VOL. II. 



Possessors* 



5 



Pr. Sophia of Gloucester 



Prince Regent 



Mrs. Piozzi 



Lady Waldegrave 



Sir Ridley Colborne 



Duke of York 



Engravers, 

Dixon 

Spooner 

T. Watton, 1774 

Smith 
Faber, 1755 

Houston 

J. R. Smith, 1786 
J. Jones, 1790 
J. R. Smith, 1774 
Bartoloezi, 1781 
J. Watson, 1775 
liflac Ardell 
Dixon, 1778 
Smith, 1777 
Houston, 1758 
Dixon 
Ja* Watson, 1775 

Do. 1777,1790 
V. Green, 1780 
Mac Ardell, 1762 
Dickinson, 1775 
V. Green, 1780 
Msrcbi, 1773 
Fisher 
Dean 

Mac Ardell, 1759 
Fisbe^ 

Spilsbury, 1763 
V. Green 
Spilsbury 
Fisher, 1765 
Bartolozzi, ITBS 
Jones, 1798 
Dison,Wat80Biy78 
Mac Ardell, 1755 

Do. 1762 

Bla«kfflort| 1771 



A A 
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LIST OF PAIVTIV«S 



• r 



« * 



• « 



s 



Mrs. Piozzi 



Portraits, 

Monsieur Gautier (done at Paris) 
Edward Gibbon 

• • • 

Oliver Goldsmith .. . . Mrs, Piozii 

Groupe: Lady Sarah Banbury, Lady) 

Susan Strangeways, and Charles > 

James Fox 
Warren Hastings 
Soame Jcnyns ', 

Samuel Johnson 

, Do. 

Angelica Kauffman , 
Miss Keinble 
Mrs. Kennedy 
Lady Bampfylde 

■ Brougbton 
• — r- Almeria Carpenter 
Chambers 

■ .\ \ ' ' Elizabeth Keppel^ 
r T-'— Louisa Manners 

^ « ■ • • • 

Melbourne and Cjiild 

Three Ladies Waldegrave 

Lorfl Amherst 

— — Anson 

~ Caipden , 

Do. . 
— • Cardronj (Earl Buchan) 
-^--r He^thfield 
■ Hood ; 

-—— Ligonier, op. horseback 

■ ' Rodney 

De. • 
— *• Uamne^y 
—^-'.George Seymour . 
Lord QliiijfceUop Thurloiv , ' . 
'Tt^K Majesties (two) 
GiliUppe Mardii . > . 
Marquis of Aliercorn (a*family piece) 

-t ' Buckingham • • 

Granby . , 



Potsesson, 



• • 



Viscount Melbourne 



M* Camden 



• • 



• • 



» • 



• • 



• • 



Marchs. Thomond 



Royal Academy 



EngroDers, 
ILFess ' 

Hall, irso ' 

Marchi, 1770 
J. Watson 

T. Watson, 1777 

Dickmsoti 

J. Watson, 1770 

Hall, 1Y87 
' Doo^Ikv, 1784 

Bartotdizt, 1780 

J.Joneft, 1784 

T, Watson, 1771 
Do. 
bo. 1770 

J. Watson, 1765 

Mac Ardell 

Fisher 

V. Green 

iX. WaUoa 
. y V.Green 

J. Watson 
• :Mac'Ardel),175$ 

Basire, 1766 

Rayeuhill 

Mac Ardelf 

Earlom, 1788 
• 'J. Jones, 1785- 

Fisher 

Dickinson^ 17B0 

J, Watson 

Finlayson, 1773 

Fisher; 1771 

Bartolozu, 1783 

Varibos 

Spilsbory 

DickiiMOD, 1778 
HoQstAo, 1760 
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Jlortraitz. Possessors. 

Marquis of Granby (with a horse) 

— Lansdowne, Lord AShbur- Vgj^ ^^ ^^j 
1, aiid Colonel Bitrr6 • * . ^ 
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ton. 



Rockingham ' 
Tavistock 
Tichfield ' 



13uke of BedfoVd 



f ^ 



Marchioness of Lothian 
— — — — Thomond 
■■ Townshend 

Mrs. MofiMgue • 

Mrs. Parker .. 

Nelly O'BAeh 
H. R. H. the Prince Regent 
Princess Augusta • 
■ ■ ■ Sophia 
Rev. Zachariah Modge 
• Thomas Warton 
Samuel R^nolds, S. T. P. 



Of Sib Joshua Reynolds himself' 
the portraits have been so nume- 
rous, as to bid defiance to enume- 
ration. These are all from his 
own pencil, with the exoeption of 
one by C. G. Stuart, an American, 
one by ZoSanii, and one by Mr. 
Breda, a Swedish painter. The 
best engravings are by . ». 



Sir Joseph Banks • 

— Charles Bunbury 

— William Chambers 

— JohnCust 

— J. F. Leicester 

— Charles Saunders 

— John Wynne ' 

Do; 
Laarence Sterne 
Viscount Downe 



Ti L. Parker 



• • 



£l9<![t 



Engravers, 
J, Watson 



Royal Academy 

Sir J. F. Leicester (One 

of the last works 
i the master.) 



Fisher 

J. Watson, 1767 

Jenner, 1777 

Spilsbury 

V. Green 
Pollard ' • 

BroWshoIme ' - • - 
J.Watson i -i 
•.F.Haward, 179S 
Mac Ardell, 1764 

J. Watson 
Hodges, 1794 
Mac Ardell 

pV. Green, J. Coll- 
yer, J. Watson, C. 
Townley,LK.Sher- 
win,R. Earl cm, Pa- 
riset, Faciua, S. W. 
-^ Reynolds, Caroline 
Kirkley, Caroline 
Watson, T. Hollo- 
way, and the por* 
trait which accom-. 

^panies this work. 
Dickinson, 1774 
Marchi 

V. Green, 1780 
J. Watson, 1769 



3ne) 
i ofSS. 



Reynolds 



EarlofOssory 



Mac Ardell 
Dean 
Watson 
Fisher 
Dq. 
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PartraUi^ Poiieiwff. Sngnotn, 

VifGoant Keppel ••••«• Fisher, ir59 

Sackf iUe MacArdeQ 

Hoivoe Walpole MacAfdd],17$7 

Hur/WoodwMd • • « « • ^ Hoostoo. 



Even in the late Exhibition there were manj which are not iKre 
indeed, a complete list, if it were poMible to procnre it^ wonld fill a ▼oUune. 

It ii also proper to notice, that fereral of dMwe ken enomerated haft Ua 
likewae engmved bjT other artists. 



GENERAL INDEX. 



ABINGDON, Mrs. anecdote of, vol. i. page 127 
Academy of Arte, first rise of, i* 129 
Academy Royal, established, i. 176 

■ ■■ , first opened, i. 1S3 

^1 , first exhibition at the, ii. 87 
Algiers, Dey of, anecdotes respecting, i. 32 
Anecdote of Sir Joshua's father, i. 25 

■ ■ ■ of bis black servant, u 20& 
Ashbnrton. See Dunning. 
Astley, John, anecdote ef, i. 43 

Baker, Rev. Thomas, anecdote of, i. 6 

Banbnry, Lady Sarah, her portrait, i. 140 

Barnard, Doctor, anecdote of, i. 219 

Baron, Mr. pnpil of Sir Joshua's, anecdote of, i. 120 

Baretti, Joseph, anecdote of, i. 109 

Barry, the painter, observations on l^r Joshua, i. 154, 192— 
anecdote of, ii. 146— -delivers a lecture at the Royal Academy, 
ii« 146 — dismissed the Royal Academy, ii. 146 — anecdote of, 
ii. 147 

Peattie, Doctor, anecdotes of, i. 304,323, 327 

Beach, Samuel, pupil of Sir Joshua, anecdote of, i. 120 

Beaufort, picture of, animadversions on, ii. 228 

Bernard, Dean, anecdote of, i'. 219 

Bernini, the sculptor, anecdote of, i. 247 

Blakeney, General, his attention to Sir Joshua, i* 30 

Blount, Miss Martha, anecdote of, i. 213 

Bonomi, Mr. anecdote of, ii. 251 

Boswell, James, anecdotes of, ii« 75^ 76 
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Boydelly AldermaD, his Shakspeare Gallerj, ii. 240 
Burke, Edmund, anecdotes of, u 173, 290 — opinion of Gibbon's 
Roman H^toiy^^i* ^l — ^his ^harq^er.of jSir Jo^ua, ii* 288 

Cathedral of St. Paul's, proposed improTements in^ i. 307 

Chambers, Sir William, anecdote of, i. 50 

Cirachi executes a bust of Sir Joshua, ii. 6 . 

Clarke, Thomas, a pupil of Sir Joshua, anecdote .o( i. 227 

Collier, Mrs. anecdotes of, i. 156 

Colouring, observations on Sir Joshua's mode of, i. 78 

Copley, the painter, anecdote of, ii. 244 

Cotterell, Rear Admiral, anecdote of, i. 73 

— — — , Miss, anecdote oC i* 70 

Cotes, the painter, anecdote ^f, i. 161 

Courtney, Mr* remarks on Sir Joshua, ii. 03 

Crancb, Mr. anecdote of, i. 17 . 

Cumberland, Duchess of, anecdotes concerning, i. 214— -li, 9 

, Richard, o})servations of, i. 216 

Cupid and Psyche, painted by Sir Joshua, i. 66 

Days, the artist, anecdote of, ii. 250 

De Gree, the painter^ account of, ii. 124 

Denmark, King of, visits EnglaBd;» ii* 196 

Denmark, Queen of, anecdote, of, i. 156 . 

Devon, county of, remarkable for producing painteiv, L 3 

Dey of Algiers, anecdotes of, i. 32 

Dilletanti Society, notices of, ii. 2 

Discourses delivered at the Academy by Sir Joshua, i. 174^ 207, 

221, 253, 273, 336, ii. 63, 81^ 01, 110, 135, 197, 222. 260 
Dorset, Duke of, anecdotes of, ii. 182 
Doughty, William, a pupil of Sir Joshua's, anecdotes o^ ii. 33 
Dramatic A42tor, anecdote of^ ii. 242 , , . ^ 

Dunning, Lord Ash burton » anecdotes of, ii. 96, ^8 
Dusigfn, a pupil of Sir Joshaa, anecdote of, i. 212 . r • 
Edgecombe family patronize Sir Josh^an i. 26 
■— , Lord, letter to, i. 34 



•. . >t 
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Ellis,' the painter, anecdote of, i. 54 '^ **^^* 

Epitaphs, hutnoaroQS, i. 214 
Exhibitions first commence, i. 97 
— of paintings, i. 128 

Farmer, Dr. anecdote of, i. 152 
Fan painted hy Pope, !• 213 
Fergoson, Mr* James, anecdotes of, ii. 45 
Florence, Sir Joshua sends bis picture to, u. 5 
Foote, Samuel, anecdotes of, ii. 109 
FoZy Charles James, anecdote of, ii. 234 
Franklin, Dr. Thomas, anecdotes of— his poem on the Royal 
Academy, i. 179 

Gainsborough, the painter, anecdote of, ii. 237, 239 — notices of, 
ii. 241 

Gandy,' William, memoirs of, ii. 337 

Garrick, Dafid, anecdotes of, i. 105, 106, 107, lOS, 110, 189» 
234, 290-ii. 36, SoVhis death, 85 ' ' 

Gibraltar, Tisited by Sir Jofthua, i. 32 

Gibbon, Edward, anecdotes of, i. 110, ii. 32 

Gill, Charles, a pupil of Sir Josliua, anecdote of, i. 200 

Gilpin, Mr. anecdote of, ii. 251 

Goldsmith Dr. anecdotes of, i, 16S, 17l7-dedicati6n of his De- 
serted Village, i. 207— anecdote's of, i. 211, i^IC^^O, 250,285 
287, 288,300, 324, 326, 327,'5b8, 329, 331, '333 

' t * • 

Heathfield, Lord, anecdote of, ii..29& 
HisMaksty.apd Sir Joshua, anepdote of, i. 305 
Hodges, the painter, anecdote of, ii.* 218 
Hogarth, pictorial anecdote of, i. 17-7-anecdotes of, i. 137 
Hone, Mr. anecdote pf, ii. 11 
Hudson, his old master, anecdotes of, i. 17, 53 
Humphry OziaS, miniature paihter,' anecdotes of, ii, 176, 177, 
178, 248 



MO QBNEIUL INIIVX. 

ISkr, ihtee piptn written for the, bf Sir JOBbua R^olde^ u 86 
Italy, Sit Jeshna proceeds to, i. 33 

Jervis, Mr. the painter on glass, ii« 104 

Johnson, Dr. Samnel, anecdotes of, i. 60, 73, 75, 79, 80, 81, 82, 
86, 100, 1 18, 136, 173, 203, 230, 231, 233, 237, 277, 328— 
ii. 4, 15, 73, 74, 93, 144, 161, 185, 189-4ii8 deaths ii« 191 

Jones, Sir William, anecdote of, ii. 250 

Keppel, Viscount, anecdotes of, i. 27,30 
Kirby, Mr. anecdote ef, i. 167 
Knighthood conferred on Sir Joshua, i. 172 

Le Bmn, Madame, anecdote of» ii. 99 

Uotard, John Stephen, anecdotes of^ i. 59 

Lisbon yisited by Sir Joshua, i. 29 

Literary Clnb, the formation of,i. 124— anecdote of, ii. 249 

Locke, Mr. anecdote of, i. 246 

Lowe, Mr. painter, anecdote of, i. 131^ ii. 142 

M^Aidell, the engraver, anecdote of, i. 231 

Macaw, carious anecdote of, i. 252 

Mansfield, Lord, anecdote of, H. 98 

Marcbi Gienseppe, his first pupil, anecdote of, i. 57 

Mayoralty of Plymptou conferred on Sir Joshua, i. 303 

Milton, original picture of, discovered, ii. 119 

Morris, Miss, anecdote of, i. 185 

Moeer, Mn his death and character, ii. 136 

Mndge, family anecdotes of, i. 112 

9 Rev. Z. character of, written by Dr. Johnson, i. 1J5 

Negro servant of Sir Joshua's, anecdote of, i. 205 
New College Chapel window, designs for, ii. 103 
Newton, Dr. Bishop of Bristol, jinecdotes of, i. 307> 908, 314 
ii. 17 
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If ortbeole, James, pupil of Sr J#feli«i% fliti plased wMi him, i. 
«27— anecdotes of, i. 1M9» ii* », 36-^uili Sir J«iimi*e t«i« 
tion, ii. 96 

Opie, Mr. anecdotes of, ii. 126-*his diameter, ii. 128^ I69 

Pack, Mr. the painter, anecdote of, ii. 296 

Winters, anecdotes of, i. 161, 162, 163 

Painter Stainers Company elect Sir Joshna a memhtft ii. IM 

Paintings, foreign, exhibited by Sir Joshua, ii. 270 

Painting chair. Sir Joshua's, given to Bany, li. 901 

Parry, a pupil of Sir Joshua, anecdotes of, i. 150 

Pindar, Peter, his poetical compliments to Sir JDshiia, ii. 192 

Plympton Grammar School, anecdote of, ii. 170. 

Pocock, marine painter, Sir Joshua's adfioe to, ii. 80 

Pope, Alexander, anecdote of, i. 10 

Porson, Professor, anecdote of, ii. 91 

Portrait painting, reflections on, i. SMI 

Powel, Mr. anecdotes of, ii. 83 

Preface to first Exhibition catalogue, written by Dr. JoIuhmw, 

1.100 
Presidency of the Royal Academy conferred on Sir JoAtmi i. 

172 

Ramsay, the painter, anecdote of, ii. 186 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua, birth, i. ft^ftmily, i. 6, 7— early sped* 
mens of painting, i. ll-*first sent to London, i. 16— pbosd 
with Hudson the painter, i. 16--quite Hudson, i. 20-'8etile8 
at Plymouth, i. 22 — ^is patronized by the Edgecvmbe &mily» 
i. 26 — proceeds to lisbon, i. 20 — ^to Gibraltar, to Algiem, to 
Minorca, i. 32, 33 — to ftbly, arrives at Rome, his BM>de of 
life whilst there, i. 33, 34— letter to Lord Edgecumbe, i. 94 
—his ideas respecting Apelles, i. 40 — obsenrations on early 
portrait painting, i. 42— parodies the school of Raffiidle, i. 
45 — returns to England by Paris, i. 40— proceeds to Ply- 
mouth, and paints the portrait of Dr. Mndge, i. 52^i«tanis 



9tt GEMKIUL tHDBJ^ 

• «f FMimb piitttMi. i^U^^^iOs Vise^ont Kepple, i. 6^7-^6- 
comes acquainted with Dr. Jofanson^ i. 60— hispi|i<>tice id co- 
lonrinf^t i, 78— becomes acqaainted with Richardson, author 
of Claliysa, L 7d-Hiilfiac0ft^:iii kme^ i. 85-rwntes three pa«, 
pers for the Idler, i. 85— removes to Leicester-fierds» i. 102 — 
paintin«:-room de8cribed,> 1^2, 103 -rpaai^^Garrick betweeo? 
Tragedy and Comedy* i^ l^*-*vtsila ibe west of England, with 
Dtf* Jckm^o^f ilk: lllx^iiit becoiqe^ acqoaiated with the 
author, i. llQ-r:l|0 viodft of life «i|d increased practice, i. 119 
« -—assists id lil^rvfeio^ the Literary Club, i. 122 — paints Lady 
Sarah Bunbury, i* 340^ writes notes for Shakespeare,. i,.145 
--»ptiBta the fk>itfait. of the Qoeen of Denmark, i. 156 — re* 
visits Paris, i. MO — elected pi^ident of the Royal Academy, 
]• 172— ia knighted» i. 17&— bis discoarses, observatioQi 4m 
pictorial criticism, i. 174 --mode of tabiqg. pictorial hints, i. 
177 — anecdote on the deliyery of one of his lectures, i. 179— 
bis letter to Barry at Rome^ i., .189-*-cnrioxi8 anecdote of» i. 
205— composes his second discourse, i* 207 — poetical* compli* 
. mt mfa 'to him^ i.4220N-com|iQseB his thiid discourse, i. 222—* 
visits Paris, i. 247-^deliver8 his fourth discourse, i. 253— 
opiunrn'of the yanous aehools of painttng, i^*r-poetical com-* 
pliments to him, i. 270 — paints Ugolino, i. 278— anecdote 
respecting his painting, i. 285-— opinion respecting writers of 
tragedy and comedy, i. 28Pr-.vi8iM Oxford, and. is admitted a 
Doctor of:La^s, i. 293— paints Dr. fie«ittie,i. 290^is elected 
• mayor of Ply mpton, i. 303— anecdote respecting his mayoraltj* 
i«.d04- -proposes to decorate St. Paurs, i. 307— loses Ids 
. friend Goyemith, i. 324 — paints a portrait of Dr. Johnson, ii. 
3-"«sends his portrait to Florence, ii. 5— advice on painting, 
ii. 7-«^writ£s the character,,of the Hbn. Mrs. P. ii. 15 — obser- 
T&tions on his mode of colouring, ii. 18, 19, 20, 21 — observa- 
tions on (ifapery painting, ii. 26— surprises his fellow artists^ 
ii. 29"— autfapr quits his toition, ii. 36— professional anecdotes, 
ii. 42, 43, 44, 45 — observations and fragmentif, ii. 48— gene- 
ral sentiments on paiqtiDg,.iit 63 — publishes bis seven dis* 
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courses, ii. 71-^-«ri!nce to a jroaagf fmMiter,*«i. fS-'^oe dvKii- 
miiiation of characters, ii. 76— delivi^ his eighUi discows?, 
ii. 81— ornaments the academy's apartments and paints the 
portraits of their majesties, S. 84— adirtco to Mr. IV)CO«k on 
marine painting, ui 88— pbinia. designs for New College fihft- 
pel window, ii. 103— vindication fuom labo ciitifisi|i,.. 1^,^00 
—visits the continent, ii. 121— cufiQils picto|i?d Mec^a|o>H. 
123— seized with a paialytic affoctioii, U* i^lr^rfiyisiUi Abe 
continent, ii. 162— his observatioas, ii. Ji6$J— adds notes to 
Masonffi traMatio» ^f Dn Fie&noy, ii» W»*-a»ecdQt«s oijiis 
own early practice, ii. 165, 166 -his extreme liberality to ar- 
tists, ii; 174— intereats himself.fofitbe inrcreaae of Johnson's 
pension, ii. 184— appointed principal pai^er to his I0j4^f» 
ii. 186— is presented with the freedom of the Painter Stainer's 
Cdtnpany, ii. 10Q--4oseft his friaoct I>r* Jobtison, ii. 191— ob- 
tains an original miniature of Mil.|6n, 11.188— his observations 
vpon it, ii. 199, 200--his expectations respecting his own 
memoirs, ii. 210— attends the sale o£ plantings in Flandeis, ii. 
214 — paints the infant Hercules for the Empress of Russia, ii. 
215— <liscovers an original pictare of Cromwell, ii* 221— paints 
for the Shakespeare Gallery, ii. 226— attends an execution 
at Newgate, ii. 244— bis sight fails, ii. 246— differs with 
the Royal Academy, and resigns, ii. 251 — resumes the 
situation of president, ii.'* 259— delivers bis last.discouvse, 
ii. 26O-^pic|0rfal an4edolcs, ii. 2^7, 272— his letter to Gilpin 
on the picturesque, ii. 277 — exhibits his foreign pict»i;es, ii. 
279— his health declines, ii. 2JJ4— -resigns the aoiive duties of 
the presidentship, ii. 285— his last illness and death, ii. 286 
—his character by Burke, ii. 288— his funeral, ii. 291— his 
will, ii. 298— concluding observations, ii. 305 
Reynolds, Rev. -Sam. anecdotes of, i. 25^ 

, Miss, anecdotes of, i. 80. 202— ii. 159, 160, 203, 232 

, Miss F. poems by, i. 271 — specimens selected from 
her Essay on Taste, ii. 115 — ^anecdote of, and her death, ii. 
118 
Richardson, author of Clarissa, anecdotes of, i. 79 
Roobiliac, anecdotes of, i. 49, 75, 76, 77 
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Rojral Academy, Sir Josbta'f differenoa with, ii. 251 
Riiaaia> Empraaa af, her letter ke.f ii. 217 

Sdiool-hovae at PIyHiptoD» i. 13 

Shakaspeare, notea to, written by Reyaolda,i« 145 

Shertdati, Mra. anecdote of, ii. M 

Siddons, Mra. anecdotea of, t. 240 

Sociely of Artiata, anecdotea of, i. 128 

■ ■ Arte, Boticea af, i. 816 
Spring Garden exiiibition of paintinif, 8€iilptnie» &e. fintopened^ 

i.l2S 
Sterne, Lavrencoi hia notice of Sir Joafana, i. IM, 106 
Sterena, Geofge, anecdote of, ii, 226 

TerHck, Doctor, Biahop of London, anecdotea of, u 907, 90fk 
Toma, Peter, anecdote of, ii. 28 

Ugolino, Count, painting of, i. 278 

Vandyke, anecdote of, ii. 40 

Warton, Dr. anecdotea of, ii. d3, 109 

Weat, Mr. anecdote of, i. 142 

Mliiteford, Caleb, anecdote of, i. 217 

Wilaon, Mr. Richard, the painter, anecdote of, ii,287 

Wilton, Mr. atatuaiy, anecdote of, iL 127 

Walcott, Dr. anecdote of, ii. 133 

Yates, Mra. anecdote of, i. 106 

Zophany, the painter, anriTca in Engiattd, ii. 178 
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